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Address of the President 


by Walter S. Merwin 


The historian of tomorrow, should he 
chance to research this 111th year of our 
Society might well write that it was not 
essentially different from the 100th or 
the 11th year. We have a great talent for 
over-estimating the importance of our 
own times. James Truslow Adams, in 
his history of New England commented 
that, “In that blue haze of that insense 
in honor lighted by ourselves and tended 
by our descendants we are apt a little 
absurdly sometimes, to lose sight of 
coarse fundamentals.” 


Probably 1973 was not different. The 
coarse fundamentals do not change 
much. Yet, to the on-the-spot eye of 
your President, who has not the objec- 
tivity of the historian, the years seem 
different. I suspect that the great 
Chicago fire seemed hotter to Mrs. 
Leary’s cow than it ever did to Charles 
and Mary Beard. Be that as it may, 
these are some of the happenings of the 
past year, epicicle or otherwise, which I 
consider it my duty to report to you. 


Our Society continues to be a beehive 
of activity. Dr. Dunn’s report may men- 
tion the increasing use of our facilities, 
made by area school children. I’m pleas- 
ed to note the many meetings held by 
the Medical Historical Society, Military 
History Chapter and the Civil War 
Round Table. These gatherings bring to 
our institution potential members and 
supporters. Our auditorium, our library 
and meeting rooms downstairs lend 
themselves to the purposes of these and 
other history oriented groups. I hope you 
agree with me that these functions 
should be encouraged. 


I see many indications, and I hope 
this too meets with your approval, that 
our Society is becoming a center for 
many scholarly and educational pur- 
suits. In April, we co-sponsored with the 
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New York State Council on the Arts a 
five-day Curator’s Workshop, designed 
to aid local historical societies. The 
Manuscript Curators and the New York 
Folklore Society both convened here in 
May. Our Junior Historians’ held their 
effervescent and engaging get-together 
in June. 


And only a few weeks ago we hosted a 
Bicentennial Forum which brought 
together scholars and laymen in a day- 
long seminar to explore aspects of the 
American Revolution in Western New 
York. The papers presented on that 
occasion, all evidencing considerable 
research and scholarship, will be 
available to you in a forthcoming 
number of Niagara Frontier. 


I hope these engagements of our 
Society will also increase and flourish in 
the future. I view it as a relevant and 
stimulating area of the Society’s 
operations that we encourage groups 
with these common historical com- 
mitments to meet here, to discuss, and 
to exchange ideas. 


I need not comment on all the ex- 
cellent exhibits our staff presented to 
the public this year. They are a great 
credit to our Society. Carefully prepared 
and captivatingly displayed, the show- 
manship was second only to the 
scholarship. 


I must take one moment to 
acknowledge two displays which attest 
the affectionate regard our own 
members have for this Society. The late 
Margarette Fryer Wickser, mother of 
Board member John Wickser, bequeath- 
ed the Society the lovely Chinese export 
porcelain and salt-glazed stoneware dis- 
played in our Collector’s Corner. The 
Crawford Wettlaufer Foundation gave 
us the rare early American glass ex- 
citingly displayed in our downstairs 


gallery. I use this word “gallery” ad- 
visedly because it seems to me that in 
owning and displaying these lovely 
pieces, we fill the dual role of historical 
society and art gallery. 


Lest you conclude that I see no clouds 
on the Society horizon, I shall close by 
sharing with you one or two of my con- 
cerns. 


I anticipate a greatly increased de- 
mand for our services and assistance in 
the field of education. Graduate 
students and scholars are looking more 
and more in the direction of our holdings 
for research material and in the direc- 
tion of our staff for assistance in the 
preparation of reports, themes and 
theses. School teachers look to our peo- 
ple and to our volunteers for help in 
teaching their students the lessons of 
history on their visits here. Requests for 
information pour in by telephone and by 
letter. In related spirits of activity, we 
are asked to write a company history for 
a local concern, to plan a lobby exhibit 
for a bank, or to provide a speaker for a 
suburban meeting. Of course, these are 
legitimate demands on our time and 
energies, demands which we make every 
effort to meet. 

Yet we are stretching ourselves thin. 
We may want to consider some kind of 
education department adequately staff- 
ed and supplied with training aids and 
source material to satisfy this branch of 
inquiry. 

I find in my own mind a growing con- 
cern and uncertainty over the Society’s 
future role as a private vis-a-vis public 
institution. The financial support we 
receive from memberships, endowment 
funds, and sales is welcome and most 
necessary to our existence. 

Yet, I see the increasing participation 
of public monies in our fiscal affairs. 
Each year, our programs ask more tax 
dollars from the City of Buffalo and Erie 
County. With these tax dollars come, 
quite rightly and naturally, new 
obligations and activities in the public 


sector. I’m not criticizing the situation. 
I only point out, the day may come 
when we shall have to ask ourselves 
whether we are truly operating 25 Not- 
tingham Court or whether the 
municipality is. 


W. Stephen Thomas, editor of the 
Museologist magazine, remarked not 
long ago, ‘‘Museums are no longer 
resorts for the privileged few or places 
for bored visitors to go on rainy days. 
They’re becoming arenas for action and 
participation.” This too sounds a bit like 
going public to me. 


Another straw in the wind which 
blows from the nether regions of govern- 
ment is the recent skirmish between the 
State Attorney General and the 
Metropolitan Museum. Triggered by 
publicity , over the Met’s single-handed, 
and perhaps high-handed dispersal to 
private dealers of some of the in- 
stitution’s works of art, the state was 
prompted to intervene. On the theory 
that it is the representative of the people 
as ‘‘the ultimate beneficiary of 
charitable gifts,’’ the state established 
ground rules for future dispositions of 
this kind. There was a hint of other con- 
sequences if the Met did not conform. 


Evidently we are naive to presume 
that a private institution may dispose of 
its private holdings in a private way. I 
do not presume to know the answers to 
these problems. Perhaps they aren’t 
even problems. Yet, some still, small 
voice of calm keeps telling me that 1984 
in the Orwellian sense, may not be so far 
away for some of our more susceptible 
institutions. 


This has been a good year for the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society. 
I have no reservations on that score. 
Your own enthusiastic support, the 
guidance and direction of the Board of 
Managers, coupled with the dedication 
of our Director and his staff, have all 
combined to make the name of your 
Society one to conjure with in museum 
circles. Thank you. 
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Annual Meeting of the Members 


November 8, 1973 


President Walter S. Merwin called the 
meeting to order at 8:25 p.m. following a 
dinner attended by 96 members in the 
Historical Society. 


The minutes of the meeting of. 
November 9, 1972, were approved. 


Mr. Merwin presented the President’s 
annual report. He commented on the 
significance and contributions of the 
Society’s several affiliated chapters, on 
the Society’s services as a center for 
scholarly and educational pursuits, on 
the exhibits program, including displays 
of the Wettlaufer early American glass 
collection and of the Margaretta Fryer 
Wickser collection of Chinese export 
porcelain and _ salt-glazed stoneware, 
and on the Society’s increasing role in 
professional education and in promoting 
the use of its research collections. He 
concluded with some speculation on the 
implications of increased public funding 
for the future of the private historical 
society. 


Dr. Dunn presented the Director’s an- 
nual report, outlining the ac- 
complishments of the year and in- 
dicating major trends in the Society’s 
development and program. 


Mr. Wilson presented the financial 
report, congratulating the Director for 
his excellent annual report. The Society 
will incur a deficit of $30,000 for the 
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year, caused by an increase in the 
retirement-fund payments, steam-line 
repairs, and purchase of a pre-fabricated 
storage building. It is hoped supple- 
mental public funding will become 
available. 


The President’s report, the Director’s 
report, and the financial report will be 
published in full in Niagara Frontier, 
the Society’s quarterly journal. 


Dr. Brown presented the Nominating 
Committee report, moving the re- 
election of Appleton Fryer, Richard C. 
Marcus, Myles Slatin, the Hon. Reid S. 
Moule, and Robert L. Wilson, and the 
election of William L. Marcy, Jr., to the 
Board of Managers for terms ending in 
1977. On second by Mr. Meech the vote 
carried unanimously. Mr. Merwin ex- 
pressed his welcome to Mr. Marcy, and 
his thanks to Mr. Peter V. R. Lapey, 
who has resigned, for his faithful service. 


Mr. George F. Goodyear read the 
citation for the 1973 Red Jacket Medal, 
awarded to Mr. Frank A. Sedita. Mr. 
Sedita responded, thanking the 
Historical Society for this recognition. 
Both the citation and the response will 
be published in full in Niagara Frontier. 


The meeting was adjourned at 9:37 
p.m. 


Respectfully, 
I. Frank Mogavero, Secretary 


Report of the Director 


by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


The Society’s activities for 1973 were 
not as bustling as those of 1970, when 
the staff handled Sesquicentennial ac- 
tivities in addition to regular 
departmental assignments — perhaps 
not as productive in terms of publication 
as during 1971 when the hard cover 
County History was published and the 
majority of the town histories completed 
—not as reflective as 1972 when we did 
a self-appraisal of the past 10 years. 
Instead, we held the line and took a long 
hard look at where we succeeded, where 
we failed, and where we are likely to be 
in the next few years. 


1973’s activities were mostly con- 
cerned with planning and catch-up. 
There were preparations for this area’s 
involvement in the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial, especially forming 
Committees and establishing goals. It 
was a year when some of our long 
awaited publications were finished and 
new ones projected. Also, a year when 
we took on future commitments, one for 
example to host the 1974 regional 
Northeast Museums Conference here 
next October, another to make our long- 
in-storage carriage collection once again 
open to the public locally, while 
providing space for storage of museum 
materials. Other collections including 
our large collection of aviation objects 
were placed on exhibit in the new 
museum complex in Amherst. 
Negotiations were initiated to undertake 


management of the Pratt House on 
Delaware Avenue. 


Further expansion took place in the 
other aspects not normally considered. 


One of our major areas of emphasis 
during 1973 quickly became apparent 
— the training programs that this 
museum is currently engaged in. There 
was a week-long Curator’s Conference 
here in April sponsored by a New York 
State Council on the Arts grant. There 
were two evening workshops for area 
teachers of social studies— one in 
March, another to come in December, 
and an all-day Junior Historians’ 


Convention program geared to sharing 
more local history with participating 
area history classes. The 19th annual 
Congress of Local Historical Societies 
was held in Angola with an excellent 
turnout for workshops, and absorbing 
discussion groups that do help local 
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Teacher’s Night, March 1973 
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museum people and collectors add to 
their growing knowledge of local history 
and to keep abreast of fast changing 
guidelines of collection, preservation, 
and exhibition of historical materials. 
This training is reflected in improved 
exhibits at the County Fair history 
department and in town historical 
museums throughout Erie County. 


In mid-October there was an all-day 
Bicentennial Symposium open to all 
who wished to appraise themselves of 
Revolutionary War history and Bi- 
centennial plans being formulated. 


Museum administration seminar 
classes, for both State University at 
Buffalo and State University of New 
York at Buffalo, continue to be taught at 
the museum by three professors in- 
cluding your Director. During the year I 
was asked to lead workshops and present 
papers before the American Association 
for State and Local History Seminars in 
Nashville, Tennessee; Austin, Texas; 
Augusta, Maine; Boise, Idaho; and the 
American Association for State and 
Local History annual meeting in Ed- 
monton, Alberta; to serve as President 
of the County Historians’ of New York 
State and to represent the Society on the 
Board of Governors of the Northeast 
Museums Conference and Program 
Committee of the American Association 


Speakers at the Symposium on the Revolution, 
W.H. Nelson, W.S. Dunn, Jr., J.G. Rossie, and C. 
Viele. 
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Robert Curran spoke at Author's Night in March. 


for State and Local History. I also serv- 
ed on the program committee and 
presented a paper for the New York 
State College Conference. Seven other 
staff members attended 13 other con- 
ferences or seminar workshops, fre- 
quently as officers. 


Our Society hosted the spring meeting 
of the New York Folklore Society, the 
annual conference of the New York 
State Manuscript Curators, and the 
monthly luncheon-forum meetings of 
the Scriptores, a group which is made up 
of local men who make writing an im- 
portant part of their lives. 


We sponsored several recognition 
evenings—one for local authors in 
March; one in October for Fair par- 
ticipants, who were honored for their 
contributions in time to the Historical 
Department exhibits at the 1973 Erie 
County Fair. Later this evening we will 
recognize a community leader for his 
civic achievements with our Society’s 
annual Red Jacket Award, and at 3 p.m. 
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this Saturday, recognition will be given 
to the late Chief Clinton Rickard, of the 
Tuscaroras, who was a leader of the 
Indian Rights movement. His biography 
has been printed by Syracuse University 
Press from tapes edited by his long-time 
friend, Dr. Barbara Graymont of Nyack 
College. The author, Mrs. Rickard, and 
other members of the Tuscarora Reser- 
vation, in full dress will attend a public 
reception. Come if you can this Satur- 
day. 


Dr. Barbara Graymont and Mrs. Beulah Rickard 
autograph Fighting Tuscarora book. 


During the year we recognized past 
achievements as well, with markers and 
other appropriate ceremonies. Most 
notable was the July 7th ceremony 
honoring the 100th anniversary of the 
completion of the International Bridge 
connecting Canada and the United 
States, the building of which was super- 
vised by Sir Casimir S. Gzowski. Not 
only were there two separate events held 
on either side of the border, but a 
Canadian Pacific train was used to 
transport dignitaries from one ceremony 
to the other. Two Canadian and two 
American engineering societies jointly 
financed the publication of a com- 
memorative booklet, prepared by the 
Historical Society for the occasion. 


Lincoln’s Birthday was observed at 
the Society Building with participation 
by the Sons of Union Veterans and the 


Lincoln’s Birthday Observance 


Seneca Vocational High School Band; 
Erie County’s April 2nd founding was 
noted in the County Office Building; 
and the St. Stanislaus Church marker 
was installed in July. 


The major event of the year at the 
Roosevelt Site was the opening of the 
dining room restoration. It was ac- 
complished in time for the 72nd anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Presidential 
Oath by Theodore Roosevelt in the 
house, and the 2nd anniversary of the 
opening of the restored house on 
September 14, 1970, through the joint 
efforts of the Junior League committee 
and the Roosevelt Site staff of the Socie- 
ty. There were appropriate morning 
ceremonies and two special evening per- 
formances by the Master Chorale of a 
skillfully prepared program of music 
accompanied by a narration of the life 
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Dining room at its opening at the Theodore 
Roosevelt Inaugural National Historic Site. 
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and times of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
Adventures in Western New York 
booklet, ‘““The Wilcox House,” by our 
Resources Chief, Richard Hurst, was 
ready for distribution that day as well. 


In addition, one other Adventures 
series booklet, ‘‘Buffalo and Civil War,” 
by Society member & college professor, 
Richard Brown,was completed this year. 
Still in final printing stages is Roger 
Squire’s next issue on “Railroads of 
Buffalo, 1836 to 1972.’’ These 
educational booklets were initiated by 
the Society in 1960 as local historical 
resources for junior high school students 
and a wide range of other readers. 
Recently the Publications committee 
authorized the beginning of a new series, 
yet untitled, of more primary materials 
for use by younger children on a variety 
of topics pertinent to their classroom 
study of local history. 


Yet another publication was the 
catalog, ‘‘American Glass from the 
Crawford Wettlaufer Collection,”’ 
written by Mrs. Jean Dunn, in conjunc- 
tion with the glass exhibit honoring the 
Society’s late President. It opened in the 
Erie County Room in July. All of the 
glass exhibited was donated to the 
Society by the Crawford Wettlaufer 
Foundation, and includes some of the 
finest examples of American free-blown 
and molded glass of the late 1700’s 
through the mid 19th century. 


American glass from the Wettlaufer Collection 
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Woman's exhibit opening 
Other major exhibits during 1973 
were—Toys of Yesteryear; Polish Armed 
Forces in World War II; Pens, People 
and Paper; Streets Are For People and 
Magical History Tour (of Landmarks); 
The Invisible American: A Black 
Biography of Western New York; and a 
new installation at Old Fort Niagara in 
Youngstown highlights the Indian and 
exploration periods. There was prepara- 
tion for the Historical Building exhibits 
at the Erie County Fair, off-site tem- 
porary exhibits at Lane Bryant, AM & 
A’s, the Rath Building, and others too 
numerous to mention. Still to open on 
November 29th is an exhibit on the 
history of women and another on Toys of 
Christmas Past. 


A 24 ft. long curved screen over the 
Main Court with separate projection 
booth having three projectors and 
simultaneous sound equipment was 
designed to complement this exhibit, as 
well as future exhibits and special 
events. It can be disassembled and 
transported to other sites for use with 
similar slide shows. 


Silk screening equipment has been 
installed for preparation of more attrac- 
tive exhibit labels. 


The library corridor exhibits of 
iconographic materials included: 
‘Niagara Falls and the Traveller,” 
“Porterfield on Spring,’’ and ‘‘The 
Ellicott Square Building.” 
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A Collector’s Corner exhibit area in 
the main entrance was used to display 
Chinese Export porcelain and salt- 
glazed stoneware from the Margaretta 
Fryer Wickser collection, followed by a 
Puerto Rican crafts exhibit, and now the 
Joseph Mtynarski Polish Coffee Service 
received on a State Visit to Poland by 
Mrs. Julie Nixon Eisenhower. 


The exhibits and education depart- 
ment prepared new loan exhibits of 
which 905 were loaned to 117 schools 
and seen by approximately 36,000 school 
children. The exhibits inside the main 
museum were seen by 102,000. In addi- 
tion, 15,000 were given guided tours by 
docents from the Society’s education 
department. Some 24,000 visited the 
Roosevelt Site and 90,000 visited the 
Historical Building at the Fair, 
providing a total of more than 266,000 
users of the Society’s services. Thirty-six 
historical films were shown to the public 
during the Saturday-Sunday winter film 
series, both at the Main Museum and 
the Roosevelt Site. 


The Society’s Members Advisory 
Committee was active with meetings 
held at the Erie County Fair, the 
Roosevelt Site and the Main Museum. 
They offered to the Society the profits 
from their recently published ‘‘Buffalo 
from Lake Erie’’ prints of the aquatint 
by William James Bennett. 


Our chapters were actively involved in 
their specialized activities and each of 
them—Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, 
the Civil War Round Table, Military 
History Chapter, Medical Historical 
Society and the Landmark Society of 
the Niagara Frontier—held regular 
meetings and had guest speakers. A $500 
donation from E. Victor Syrcher will 
enable the Society to buy reprints of 
classics in military history for the Civil 
War Round Table and the Military 
History Chapter. 


_ The Resources staff completed an 
Impressive number of projects this year, 
even though two positions were held 


Walter Dunn catalogues glass from the Wettlaufer 
Collection. 


vacant because of financial problems. 
The library cataloguer absorbed the 
functions of the vertical file curator in 
addition to her own projects. The preser- 
vation curator’s position was partially 
covered by students and volunteers and 
one manuscript curator was transferred 
into essential special projects. 
Highlights of the activities include the 
organization by the library of 
cumulative indexes for serials, the colla- 
tion of bound newspapers for 
microfilming, and continued indexing of 
newspapers and periodicals, including a 
retrospective indexing of the Buffalo 
Times. 


The Manuscripts Department 
accessioned and catalogued 142 collec- 
tions. A cross-departmental inventory of 
our Pan-American holdings and the card 
catalog index to Ellicott letter books 
were completed, as well as a preliminary 
inventory of the Edward Rath Papers, 
the Julius Pratt Papers, Buffalo Board 
of Education Papers, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, and 
a comprehensive inventory of the collec- 
tions of the War of 1812 Papers. As each 
collection is inventoried, data is sent to 
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Manuscripts from Pens, People, and Paper Exhibit 


the Library of Congress for inclusion in 
the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript holdings. 

In Iconography, (the picture collec- 
tion) 700,000 feet of news film, for the 
last 10 years from WBEN-TV and 
WKBW.-TV, was processed and inven- 
toried, forming a completely new source 
of historical information. The Porter- 
field collection from the Courier Express 
was organized, and 45 cartons of photos 
were received and classified from the 
Buffalo Evening News preceding their 
move to new quarters. A complete sur- 
vey of the entire photo collection was 
completed, resulting in the printing of 
several thousand negatives into usable 
reference prints. Twenty thousand re- 
main, however. 

Museum items in storage were cen- 
trally located in one warehouse (Lincoln 
Storage). Nearly 300 new items were 
acquired. The project of photographing 
every object resulted in 6,000 additional 
photos being taken this year, making a 
grand total of nearly 20,000 photos now 
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on file. This is now being sponsored with 
a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. 


Therefore, even though this was not a 
spectacular year, the staff has been 
extremely productive despite a con- 
tinued loss of full time personnel. In 
addition to the staff losses mentioned 
above, four other positions were vacant 
during the year, but in the last month 
they have been filled with Work Incen- 
tive program people, financed by the 
federal government. Three positions 
financed by the New York State Council 
on the Arts have unfortunately simply 
disappeared with the evaporation of 
that funding source over the past three 
years. However, the future looks much 
brighter. As a result of an intensive 
selling campaign, revenue from national 
and state sources will exceed $40,000 by 
the end of this year and should increase 
next year. City and County support was 
increased for the coming year, so we 
should have a more cheerful story in 
1974. 


Red Jacket Medal Award 


by George Goodyear 


It isn’t often these days that a Vice 
President is assigned a specific duty. I 
am honored tonight for the privilege of 
introducing this year’s recipient of the 
Red Jacket Award. 


This award is presented annually to 
the citizen of Western New York for his 
or her civic contributions and is the top 
honor bestowed by the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society. It is named 
after the great Seneca chief, Red Jacket, 
who received a medal from George 
Washington in 1792. Our honoree 
tonight receives a replica of this medal. 


I have known Frank Sedita for ap- 
proximately 15 years and during most of 
this time he has been Mayor of this city, 
Mayor for a longer time than any we 
have ever had. Before that time his 
career is less well known. 


He was born in New Orleans, in 1907, 
and moved here with his family when he 
was a young boy. From an early age he 
thrived on work. At various times he 
delivered newspapers and shined shoes 
and was a farm laborer, bus boy, kitchen 
helper and handyman. He was energetic 
and ambitious and, despite his role as a 
wage earner to bolster the family 
finances, managed to get himself an 
education. He worked his way through 
Canisius College and again the Universi- 
ty of Buffalo Law School from which he 
graduated in 1931. 


As a matter of fact, one of his ac- 
complishments is the ability to speak a 
great number of languages. I know that 
he speaks English, Italian, and Polish 
fluently. I asked him earlier this evening 
how many languages he could speak. He 


said “oh, about two thousand.” He said, 
“I can say something in almost any 
language you can name.” 


Soon after being admitted to the bar, 
he was appointed deputy sheriff and 
then, successively, assistant corporation 
counsel, secretary in the Division of 
Water, City Court Clerk, and Chief 
Surrogate Court Clerk. Frank Sedita 
had, and still has, a natural affinity for 
politics. He is an excellent speaker with 
a light touch and a good sense of humor. 
He is most thoroughly gregarious and 
loves the process of meeting people, go- 
ing to dinners and meetings, and all the 
other activities involving an energetic 
and active politician. These are not easy 
things for the average man to do, and 
perhaps the reason Frank Sedita has 
been such a successful politician is that 
he loves every minute of it. 


His first run for office was in 1949, 
when he was elected City Court Judge 
by a margin of 12,000 votes, despite a 
strong Republican trend. Then in 1957, 
he was elected Mayor of Buffalo for the 
first time. Defeated on his second try in 
1961, he was re-elected in 1965 and 1969, 
serving until his resignation for health 
reasons in March of this year. Most peo- 
ple will agree that Frank Sedits has been 
an outstanding Mayor, perhaps the best 
Buffalo has ever had. He has brought a 
spirit of dedication to the office and has 
secured the willing support of people of 
many different political leanings, both 
Republicans and Democrats, Liberals 
and Conservatives. He has gained the 
respect and cooperation of Governor 
Rockefeller and others on the opposite 
side of the political fence. 
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Perhaps I can summarize his ca- 
reer best by quoting two paragraphs 
from a Buffalo Evening News editorial 
of February 9, 1973. And this first 
paragraph is from the middle of this 
editorial. “During eleven always dif- 
ficult and sometimes stormy years, Mr. 
Sedita has confronted a wide range of 
urban problems with a talent for 
working well with diverse people, and for 
seeking pragmatic answers to municipal 
ills. Buffalo, under his patient and un- 
ifying leadership effectively contained 
the devastating racial upheavals which 
scared other large cities during the 


1960’s and escaped the public employees 
strikes which continue to this day in 
some parts of the country.” 

Now this from the last paragraph of 
this editorial, ‘““As Judge and Mayor, 
Mr. Sedita has served Buffalo with 
vigor, style, tenacity, wit and love. His 
fellow citizens will join in thanking him 
for his labors on behalf of this city and in 
wishing him well in the years ahead.”’ 


It is my privilege and honor to bestow 
1973’s Red Jacket Award and Medal 
upon the honorable Frank A. Sedita, our 
distinguished ex-Mayor and dedicated 
fellow citizen. 


Frank A. Sedita displays the Red Jacket Award, with Walter Merwin and George Goodyear 
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Response 


by Frank A. Sedita 


Thank you very much George. And I 
thank all of you, members of the Society 
and those of you who took time out to 
come have dinner and to witness the 
ceremony. I’m grateful to all of you. 


There was a time when my genre or 
style wasn’t always admired by some of 
the people that you’ve mentioned as 
saying something nice about me, but I 
suppose to a great extent I was to blame, 
and I assign that to inexperience. You’ll 
learn that in any job if you apply 
yourself. And the Lord knows I made 
plenty of mistakes. I was complaining to 
Dr. Furnas, the late Dr. Furnas, who was 
a great guy in my book. I was lamenting 
the fact that I had so much trouble. He 
said, “listen, you don’t know what trou- 
ble‘is. I know a man who has a wife, a 
mistress, and a note at the bank—and 
all three are 30 days overdue—now 
that’s real trouble.” That’s a true story. 


You mentioned the fact that I’ve been 
able to get along with all groups, and I 
guess I had a modicum of success in the 
area of getting along with people. But 
you wouldn’t believe that today with all 
the talk about bigotry and strife and 
ethnic feelings that you would still see 
something like this going on. I saw on 
Delaware Avenue, just this evening, a 
great big sign on a business establish- 
ment saying, I’d rather do business with 
one thousand Arabs than one Jew.” 
George, that was on the building of 
Mesnekoff, the Jewish undertaker. Now, 
jokes like this got me elected three or 
four times and also caused my defeat a 
couple of times. I remember in the 
beginning of my electioneering I’d tell 
an audience, usually a restaurant group, 
that I was reminded of my honeymoon. 


Peter Gust would be holding forth with 
some of his gourmet friends. I’d say, this 
reminds me of the time my wife and I 
were coming back from our honeymoon. 
I had a little ’29 Ford, and it was about 
one o'clock in the morning as I pulled up 
to a little restaurant. My wife was crazy 
about tomatoes. So I walked in while she 
remained in the car and said to the man 
behind the counter, “Say, do you serve 
stewed tomatoes?” He said, ‘‘Bring her 
right in, certainly.” My wife never 
thought that story was funny. I don’t 
think she thinks it’s funny tonight. 
However, those were the stories. Now, 
remember the story of old Bill who went 
to war? He was away a couple of years, 
and when he came back he was told his 
wife was going to have a baby. At first he 
said, “It isn’t mine, but then again, it 
may be.” They lived together for many 
years according to their station, and all 
because Bill gave to life a kind inter- 
pretation. So I would ask that you give a 
kind interpretation to some of the 
remarks I’m going to make. 


Perhaps this award really belongs to 
my parents. I’m only sorry that they 
couldn’t be here tonight to witness this 
event. If you had given me this award a 
few months ago, let’s say before the 
budget hearings, I would say to myself, 
“now they’re trying to curry favor, ap- 
parently they’re coming in for an in- 
crease in the Historical Society budget.” 
It’s valued by me all the more because it 
comes at a time after serving as Mayor 
of the City. It’s easy to get awards while 
you’re Mayor, you know. 


I thank you Walter Dunn, and Walter 
Merwin, and George Goodyear, and all 
other directors and members of the 
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Society. I’m deeply grateful and I shall 
always treasure and value this award. 


I started to say that perhaps this 
award should go to my parents. I can’t 
help thinking of my parents and my 
origin. I was five years old when I came 
here from New Orleans where I was 
born. In those days people went where 
there was work and employment. Many 
of you have travelled in foreign coun- 
tries, and you know how helpless you are 
if you don’t know the language. You’re 
looking for an interpreter or you’re 
trying to get your ideas across, and it’s 
difficult. Now, picture not only my 
parents, but all those immigrants who 
came from Italy, most of them without 
an education, who couldn’t speak our 
language. All they had to offer were two 
strong arms and the willingness to work 
and earn a living in order to subsist and 
earn enough money to put their children 
through school. 

I remember from the time I was a 
little boy, that there was one thing about 
the Italian mind, even on the part of 
those that had little or no education. 
They had this savage desire to put their 
kids through school. I suppose it was 
because they themselves had been 
deprived of an education, and realized 
its value. I’m sure that as I tell you a 
little of the history of my people, that 
this applies in many ways, to other 
groups that came here seeking a new 
life. 


I remember from the time I was a 
little boy that there were five girls in the 
family and two boys. In those days the 
stress was on educating the male 
members of the family. The mother and 
wife worked from morning ’til night. 
There weren’t all these aids—washing 
machines and dishwashing machines 
and dryers. Not in those days. Today, to 
some degree, the ladies have it made in 
the shade. I imagine that some will take 
umbrage at what I’m saying in that 
regard, but it’s true. 

In those days you had to bake your 
bread. I remember my mother baking 
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twelve loaves of bread and the poor soul 
was asthmatic. I remember my father 
having to do the kneading of the dough 
because she didn’t have the strength. 
There was no linoleum on the kitchen 
floor. There were wide wooden boards, 
and mother scrubbed them with a great 
big bar of Acne soap. And when she 
finished, she put newspapers down so 
that she might be able to keep that floor 
clean for a day or two. 


Mother was talented and skillful. I 
remember a Pierce-Arrow pulling up 
to our home on Efner Street. My mother 
had worked I think for six months to 
crochet a dining room table cloth. She 
got $75 for it. That was a lot of money 
when you consider father was earning 
$9 a week. I remember her working at 
night when she was supposed to rest. In 
addition, she was our entertainer. There 
was no money to go to a show. In those 
days there was no radio or television. Ma 
used to sit there in the kitchen with all of 
us seated around her crocheting and tell- 
ing stories by the hour. She did all these 
things in her “spare time,” mind you. 


I remember that in the winter we were 
darn cold, and there was never enough 
food. You just got enough to subsist. 
Generally speaking, the parents I’m 
talking about, the type of life we led, 
was shared by 95 to 98 percent of the 
people in our area. At that time, the 
great stress was to get Johnny through 
school. ‘‘You’ve got to have an 
education,” was said over and over 
again. I remember that my mother was 
the guiding light in this whole thing, 
forcing me to go to school. So I went to 
grammar school, to high school, and 
then to U.B. I was there a week, and 
they busted me because I couldn’t pass 
the entrance exams. I'll never forget Dr. 
Jones of the University of Buffalo who 
said, “I suggest you get a job in a 
factory.” Well, I thought, maybe he’s 
right. I went home and told my mother, 
and she said no, you’re going to school. 
Dr. Serio, Tom Serio, a neighbor who 
was a senior at a medical school at the 


time said to my mother, ‘‘let him go to 
Canisius College.” And so I went to 
Canisius College and then to law school 
and was graduated in 1931. It was 
therefore a great pleasure when I was 
elected Mayor to become an Ex-Officio 
member of the U.B. Council. 


My life has been controversial, but it’s 
been rewarding too. Only in America. 
Here are great opportunities for any 
person who wants to work and apply 
himself. I have nothing but kind 
memories of this city, and it’s true 
George, I love the city, every bit of it and 
the people in it. And the Lord knows 
that I’ve been given a good workout as 
Mayor, especially in the last seven 
years. So much has been said about my 
holding people down and keeping them 
calm. I don’t think I had any special 
talent in that respect, but I think that 
the various groups recognized that there 
wasn’t an anti bone in my body, which 
helped me to relate and identify. I never 
disliked a person because of his origin, 
his beliefs, his religion, or his color. I 
couldn’t care less. And I suppose that 
was because I was brought up that way. 
“IT could see for myself what a struggle it 
was. I remember one time that a group 
of Italian-American businessmen and 
professional men went to see the late 
Mayor Schwab. And they asked him to 
put an Italian-American on a Board, any 
Board. “Just give us one representative 
on some Board.” And he said, “well, 
wait a couple of years and we’ll see what 
happens.” And they were turned down. 
Charles Martina, Frank Michelli, 
lawyers and doctors were on this com- 
mittee who went there. They just 
couldn’t do it. That had a profound 
effect upon me because I felt there were 
thousands of Italian-Americans in this 
city working and paying their taxes. And 
it seemed to me that they just wanted to 
be a part of the community. They 
wanted to make some contribution. 
They were turned down and I never 
forgot that incident. I said to myself at 
that time that if I were ever in a posi- 


tion, that I would certainly recognize 
every section of the city. And I think I 
have. 


I think that during our recent troubles 
those extreme militants who were 
preaching trouble and advocating 
violence were confronted by level heads 
in the community who said, ‘“‘now wait a 
minute, you know we have many of our 
people represented in city government, 
and it’s not that bad. Now let’s keep 
working and let’s work within the 
system.” I'll always believe that my 
recognition of the various ethnic groups 
in our city government played the 
leading role in preserving our city at that 
time. But believe me, many, many 
problems still face us. Angry people who 
are underfed and unemployed with no 
hope of advancement for themselves and 
their children won’t stand still. All of us 
who have made it, in our own self 
interest, must face up to the problem if 
we are to solve it. It seems to me that a 
good first step would be to admit that a 
problem does exist. 


I believe I’ve rambled on too long, but 
Dick Danforth suggested I say 
something of the history of my family. If 
nothing else, I hope it’s been infor- 
mative. 

Concluding my remarks, may I say, I 
don’t regret the things that happened, 
and I have some sort of satisfaction 
knowing that I did my best and that we 
were successful in solving many other 
problems. I’m grateful, for the many 
friends that I have made. I’m grate- 
ful for my enemies, too, because 
they say you can judge a man by the 
enemies he makes and I made a few. I 
regret none of the action. I regret none of 
the problems. I don’t regret, but ap- 
preciate the fact that you saw fit to bring 
a little happiness into my life, my wife’s 
life, and our whole family. You were 
generous and kind, and I shall always 
remember the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society with affection and 
gratitude. May you continue to prosper 
and grow. Thank you very much. 
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Report of the Committee on Markers 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


On February 23, 1974, the Markers 
Committee will be eighteen years old. 
During that time, it has assiduously and 
happily applied itself to its appointed 
task, that of marking for posterity places 
and events which have influenced and 
given our community its historical, in- 
dustrial, cultural, and social character. 


That the Committee has performed 
its task well can be ascertained by the 
fact, that to date, it has erected sixty- 
nine markers toward fulfilling its direc- 
tive. 


The first marker unveiling of 1973 


took place on Sunday, July 1, at 12:30 
p.m., at St. Stanislaus Church at Town- 
send and Peckham Streets. It was the 
centennial of the founding of St. 
Stanislaus Church, mother church of 
Buffalo Polonia. 


The ceremonies began with an Invoca- 
tion by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter J. 
Adamski, P.A., Pastor of St. Stanislaus 
Church. It was followed by an address 
by Mr. Frank Wardynski on behalf of St. 
Stanislaus Church, and another address 
by Justice Joseph P. Kuszynski of the 
State Supreme Court, member of the 
Marker Committee and the Board of 
Managers of the Historical Society. 


The marker, placed at the right side of 
the entrance to the Church, was un- 
veiled by Msgr. Adamski, Mr. War- 
dynski and Justice Kuszynski. 


Immediately after the unveiling, 
Mayor Stanley Makowski addressed 
those assembled, congratulating Msgr. 
Adamski and the parishioners of St. 
Stanislaus. 


Along with the erection of the plaque, 
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a marker commemorating the efforts of 
Dean John Pitass, which had been 
dedicated in 1966 and placed on the old 
school building at Fillmore and 
Peckham Streets, since demolished, was 
re-erected on the opposite side of the en- 
trance to the Church. 


It was a grand affair. The parish Girl 
Scouts, in uniform, proudly led by their 
leaders, took part in the celebration by 
singing Polish tunes. The choir of St. 
Stanislaus Church rendered some songs 
in the Polish language, also. The 
ceremonies ended with everyone singing 
“America the Beautiful.” 


Among those present were Dr. Walter 
Dunn, Director of the Society, who was 
Master of Ceremonies; Mrs. Andrew 
Rich, of the Members’ Advisory Board 
and also a member of the Markers Com- 
mittee; Lester W. Smith, Associate 
Director of the Society; and I. Frank 
Mogavero, Chairman of the Markers 
Committee. Also present were Mrs. 
Walter Dunn and Mrs. Joseph 
Kuszynski. 


The legend on the plaque reads as 
follows: 


ST. STANISLAUS CHURCH 
1873-1973 
This Polish Catholic Parish of 
Buffalo is the center of Polish 
religion, culture, progress and 
development founded by the Rev. 
Dean John Pitass, June 3, 1873. 


ST. STANISLAUS CHURCH 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1973 


Unveiling of marker at St. Stanislaus Church with 
Frank Wardynski, Msgr. Adamski, Justice 
Kuszynski, and Mayor Makowski. 


Almost a week later, July 7, another 
unveiling took place on the building of 
the C.J. Tower & Son, Customs House 
Brokers on the southeast corner of 
Niagara and Bridge Streets. 


This marker commemorates the 
centennial of the International Railroad 
Bridge, which joins Buffalo with Fort 
Erie, Canada, and cites the achievement 
of Sir Casimir S. Gzowski, a Canadian 
engineer of Polish descent who designed 
and supervised construction of the 
bridge. Gzowski, born in Russia, settled 
in Canada in 1841, and soon became a 
government construction superinten- 
dent. His company, Gzowski and 
McPherson, built the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and the International Bridge 
among other engineering feats. 


This marker was unveiled at 10:45 
a.m. by Mr. Daniel J. Kij, President, 
Polish Union of America, which co- 
sponsored the marker, and Walter S. 
Merwin, President of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society. Both 
addressed a few remarks to those 
assembled around the site. Deputy 
Mayor of Buffalo, John F. Downing, 
representing Mayor Stanley Makowski, 
also made a few appropriate remarks. 


In addition to the above people, 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of the 


Historical Society who acted as Master 
of Ceremonies, introduced the following: 


Mayor and Mrs. John M. Teal, Fort 
Erie; Alderman and Mrs. L. Victor 
Miller, Fort Erie; Mr. William Law, 
Area Manager, Southeastern Region, 
Canadian National Railway; Mr. 
Richard S. Carey, Special Assistant to 
Area Manager, Southeastern Region, 
Canadian National Railways; Mr. 
James Allan, Chairman, Niagara Parks 
Commission; Mr. John J. Mooney, 
President, Ontario Jockey Club; Mr. 
James Movell, President, Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario; and 
Mr. Murray C. Schmitt, Ontario 
Region, Engineering Institute of 
Canada. 


Also Justice Joseph P. Kuszynski, 
New York State Supreme Court, and 
member of the Board of Managers-and 
the Marker Committee of the Historical 
Society; Dr. E.K. Fretwell, President, 
State University College at Buffalo and 
member of the Board of Managers; Dr. 
Daniel McGuire, member of the 
Markers Committee; Lester Smith, 
Associate Director of the Society; and I. 
Frank Mogavero, member of the Board 
of Managers and Chairman of the 
Markers Committee. 


Adding grace and beauty to the 
ceremonies were Mrs. Downing, Mrs. 
Kuszynski, Mrs. Merwin, and Mrs. 
Mogavero. 


The marker reads as follows: 


es INTERNATIONAL 
RAILROAD BRIDGE 
1873-1973 


Renowned bridge crossing the 
Niagara River. Designed and built 
by Sir Casimir Gzowski, noted 
Polish-Canadian engineer. Begun in 
1870. Completed 1873. 


POLISH UNION OF AMERICA 


BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1973 
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Gathering for marker ceremony 


Upon the termination of the 
ceremonies the group left for Fort Erie, 
Canada, where additional ceremonies 
were held. Some of the group crossed the 
International Bridge on a special train 
graciously furnished by the Canadian 
National Railway for the occasion. 


At Fort Erie, a boulder was unveiled 
by Mr. Movell and Mr. Schmitt, and a 
plaque by Mr. Oscar Benner. It was very 
surprising, but very pleasant, to find 
that the United States Marine Band 
from Cherry Point, North Carolina, fur- 
nished the music for the affair at Fort 
Erie. At the conclusion of the 
ceremonies, the participants partook of 
a sumptuous luncheon furnished by the 
Town of Fort Erie. 


In conjunction with the centennial 
celebration, the Association of 
Professional Engineers of Ontario; the 
Engineering Institute of Canada; the 
New York State Society of professional 
Engineers, Erie-Niagara Section; and 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Buffalo Section, sponsored the publica- 
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at the International Railroad Bridge. 


tion by the Historical Society, of a 
commemorative brochure on the Bridge 
and Sir Casimir S. Gzowski. 


The authors of the brochure are 
Charles J. Bogacki, P.E., Cheektowaga, 
New York; Mrs. Victoria B. Katorski, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; and Stanley T. Maitland, 
P. Eng., Niagara Falls, Ontario. 


On the morning of Thursday, 
November 15, a fair number of people 
assembled at the rear door (soon to be 
the main entrance) of the Buffalo Socie- 
ty of Natural Sciences on Humboldt 
Park. At exactly 10:35 ceremonies were 
begun for the dedication of a marker 
commemorating a sister institution. Of 
the three cultural institutions of the 
City of Buffalo, the Society of Natural 
Sciences is the eldest, having organized 
late in 1861, while the other two did so in 
the following year. 


Mr. DyVal Cravens, President of the 
Society of Natural Sciences, and Mr. 
Walter Merwin, President of the 
Historical Society, unveiled the plaque 
which read: 


TA ee 
Leto 
SB OL 


BUFFALO MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
Built by the City of Buffalo, 1926. 
Opened 1928. Home of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences. 
Founded in 1861 for the promotion 
and study of natural sciences. 
Pioneer in public education. 

BUFFALO SOCIETY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES 
BUFFALO & ERIE COUNTY 
SO SOCIETY 


Both Mr. Cravens and Mr. Merwin 
made a few appropriate remarks as a few 
drops of rain began to fall. 

Present at the festivities were Dr. 
Virginia L. Cummings, Director of the 
Museum of Science; Clifford Awald, 
Robert Meech and Mrs. George 
Reading, Vice-Presidents of the Science 
Museum. Mr. Meech is also a Vice- 
President of the Buffalo and Erie Coun- 
ty Historical Society. Harold Mitchell, 
Past President and member of the Board 
of the Museum; Peter Barrett, member 
of the Board; Mrs. M. Grosvenor Potter, 
member of the Executive Committee 
and the Board; Herbert Charnley, 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology; Ernst 
Both, Curator of Astronomy; J. Carl 
Burke, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Education; Ruth Schmidt, Chief of 
Publications; Paula Braun, membership 
Secretary; Regina Mastroleo, Bursar; 
Stephen Birtz, Assistant Bursar; Mrs. 
Phibbs, Administrative Assistant; and 
Joseph Wilkie, Superintendent. 

Representing the Historical Society, 
in addition to Mr. Merwin, were Dr. 
Walter Dunn, Director of the Society 
who acted as Master of Ceremonies; 
Mrs. Andrew Rich, member of the 
Members’ Advisory Board and Marker 
Committee; Daniel McGuire of the 
Markers Committee; Richard Marcus, 
member of the Board of Managers; 
Associate Director, Lester W. Smith; 
Robert Meech, of the Board of 
Managers; and I. Frank Mogavero, 
member of the Board of Managers and 

Chairman of the Markers Committee. 


Following the ceremonies, all ad- 
journed indoors and partook of coffee 
and Danish, as guests of the Museum of 
Science. It was a fitting end to a very 
happy occasion. 


Late in April or early in May, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral re-erected the Shelton 
Square Marker which had been taken 
down during the redevelopment of that 
area. The Committee is grateful to the 
Rector of St. Paul’s for this fine display 
of interest in local history. 

Four markers remain to be 
rededicated. They are: the First German 
Settler Marker, the Buffalo and Black 
Rock Railroad Marker, the First 
Methodist Church Marker, and the 


V Greek Settlers’ Marker. The latter, now 


a double-face marker, is at the Society 
awaiting a date for rededication. It will 
be installed on the east side of Main 
Street, about one hundred feet north of 
the Ellicott Square Building. 


Remaining from last year’s list of 
possible places to be commemorated are 
the South Park Conservatory, Albright- 
Knox Art Gallery, site of Dr. Ebenezer 
Johnson House and Buffalo Female 
Academy, and the Michigan Avenue 
Baptist Church now the Macedonia 
Baptist Church. The latter is about 
ready. The Church awaits word from the 
National Register of Historic Places in 
Washington, D.C., which is con- 
templating adding it to the register. 
Should this come to pass, the Com- 
mittee will incorporate that fact in the 
marker legend. Other possible places to 
be marked are being examined by the 
Committee, which met a few weeks ago. 

As usual, the Committee is deeply 
indebted to the many communications 
media which answered so graciously to 
the many impositions of the Markers 
Committee on their time and facilities. 

As usual too, the Committee is in- 
debted to the Board of Managers and 
the membership of the Society for their 
forbearance in allowing it to function so 
freely in accomplishing its pleasurable 
responsibilities. 
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Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural 
National Historic Site Report 


The Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural 
National Historic Site was the scene of 
great activity and growth in 1973. A very 
active public relations and publicity 
program was initiated by establishing a 
working relationship with the Buffalo 
Area Chamber of Commerce, Conven- 
tion Bureau, Travel Bureau and the 
news media. Public service messages, 
radio interviews, and letters announced 
our facilities to industry and business- 
men. 


On Patriots Day, the Buffalo 
Craftsmen, Associated Art 
Organizations, and the Site worked 
together for the first time on a joint pro- 
ject. 150 girl scouts attended “Girl Scout 
Day at the Wilcox House,” that includ- 
ed a tour of the Site and special 
demonstrations by the artists and 
craftsmen. 


Every 7th grade student in the public 
school system toured the House, with 
Junior League docents. 


Two public relations receptions 
honoring Presidents of Women’s 
Organizations were held to introduce the 
site and facilities to the public. From 
these many functions were booked, and 
a good rapport with the television and 
news media established. 


Channel 17 held their two-day antique 
preview for their annual auction at the 
Site, as did many alumni groups, garden 
clubs, political organizations, and 
hospital guilds. The D.A.R. 
Constitutional Day Convention at the 
Mansion was attended by 150 delegates 
from all over New York State. A dinner 
party for New York State legislators 
before the Philharmonic Ball was a great 
success. 


In June, members of the Provisional 
class of the Junior League of Buffalo, 
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Inc. voted to undertake a garden project 
at the house, consisting of pulling weeds 
and planting flowers. The president of 
Western New York Nurserymen 
Association was contacted about restor- 
ing the gardens. A landscape architect 
did research on gardens of the period 
and developed landscape plans. The 
restoration will cost $15,000; the 
Association will donate $5,000; the 
remaining $10,000 to be raised by the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site 
Foundation, the Junior League of Buf- 
falo, and other interested parties. This 
plan was presented to the Board and ap- 
proved. The committee is now for- 
mulating final plans for community in- 
volvement. 


On September 14, the second anniver- 
sary of the Site was celebrated with the 
opening of the restored dining room. A 
Contributors Reception was held honor- 
ing those who had made this project a 
reality. Two memorable performances of 
“An Evening With Teddy” were given 
by the Master Chorale of Western New 
York. The group did a choral biography 
from Teddy’s childhood through his 
careers as politician, adventurer, 
soldier, and president. 


The League of Women Voters made 
the Wilcox House their headquarters - 
this year. The AAO and Buffalo 
Craftsmen continue to occupy the se- 
cond floor and rear of the first floor. 


Receipts for the house increased about 
30 percent; the bookings increased by 
100 percent over 1972. The total paid 
attendance was 7,370 composed of 4,455 
adults, 524 children, 403 tours and 1,988 
during evening events. Total free atten- 
dance was AAO gallery 12,138, and 8,136 
other. 


Erie County Fair Exhibits 
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Historical Society of Eden’s Exhibit Exhibit from the Orchard Park Historical Society 
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Exhibit from the Holland Historical Society Exhibit from the Historical Society of Evans 
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Financial Report 


by Robert L. Wilson 


Statement of Current Funds, Revenues and Expenditures 
Year Ended December 31, 1973 with comparative figures for 1972 


Total 
Unrestricted Restricted 1973 1972 
Revenues: 
Pub licscciiiecesea dc diek eres scenes Saw ele ond Distal $332,586 35,181 367,767 373,565 
Private: 
Membership dues.................2005 11,151 ------ 11,151 10,591 
Contributions .............0ccceeeeeees 4,098 — ------ 4,098 4,007 
Sale of miscellaneous material .......... 22,320 ~——si------ 22,320 13,642 
Investment and endowment income...... 79,395 1,573 80,968 49,344 
Miscellaneous ...............0000 eee terete eee eee 4,611 
Total private revenues ............... 116,964 1,573 118,537 82,195 
Publications ............... 0 cece eee cee 2,652 — ------ 2,652 6,313 
Total revenues .............0 cee eee 452,202 36,754 488,956 462,073 
Expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staff benefits .............. 307,703 29,876 337,579 320,705 


Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance 


OF DIANE 5503 sc 5-46 ered Sraewiswernione teens ace 35,969 _ ------ 35,969 16,927 
Exhibits and collections .............. 23,708 5,585 29,293 25,877 
Other’ 64. 0%.8a4 ctaasers.cesweeea scosinns 36,564 — ------ 36,564 24,572 
96,241 _ 5,585 101,826 _67,376_ 
Total public activities ................ 403,944 35,461 439,405 388,081 
Private activities: 
Public relations ..................00005 5,776 — ~=--== 5,776 3,068 
InSUTANCE ios ccnidds cba ks woke wwe 4,029, ------ 4,029 3,894 
Miscellaneous materials purchased 
fOr TOSALE.osoincs ace ye esvs dia, Soda es osatadew as 16,2830 ——s------ 16,230 10,212 
Investment management fees ........... 583 100 683 sie === 
Miscellaneous :...............00 cee es 570 1,193 1,763 599 
Total private activities ............... 27,188 1,293 28,481 17,773 
Publications... eee eee 4,628  — ------ 4,628 14,495 
Total expenditures................... 435,760 36,754 472,514 420,349 
Excess of revenues over 
expenditures ........... 00.0 cee cues $16,442 _ ------ 16,442 41,724 
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Statement of Changes in Fund Balances 


Current 
Unrestricted Restricted Endowment Agency 


Balances at beginning of year................ $288,086 49,223 124,117 8,218 
Excess of revenues over 

expenditures ......... 00. c cece eee eee ees W440 ese Se Skee 
Governmental appropriations ...............00000 0 =sse= 7A | re 
Investment and endowment income..........000-+--- 1,005 wwe eee 
Gain onsale of investments ...............0.00000 western wen 3,961  — ------ 
Funds received from affiliated 

BYOUPS .. 2. cece eee eee eee eee ences ntEBAR tenes nee 62,276 
Expenditures ............. 2c cece e ee eee ee ee tees (36,754) —__------ (52,084) 
Balances at end of year .............0e cee eee $304,528 34,624 128,078 18,410 


Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1973 
with comparative figures for 1972 


Assets 1973 1972 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Cash, including $62,170 savings accounts in 1972 ................ $ 922 77,145 
Accounts receivable .............. 0 ccc cece eee eee eeeeeeeeees 4,677 1,169 
Investments io.é0 6 dans Ga whee decease Sasind oi weeeeesaweaens ead 318,186 205,561 
» Merchandise inventories, at lower of cost 
(first-in, first-out) or market ........... 00... cc eee c cee e ee eeee 3,782 3,755 
Prepaid insurance .............0ccecc cece cece cence eeeeeeeees 660 1,315 
Total unrestricted 2.0.0.0... 0. ccc ccc cece eee eee eeees 328,227 288,945 
Restricted: 
Cash, including $1,253 savings accounts 
($38,367 in 1972) 20.0... eee e eee cee ee ee eeenees 1,342 38,455 
Due from unrestricted current funds ..............00ceeeceeeees 22,514 —------ 
Investments ....... 00. ccc ccc cece eee cece cece eee eenaeeenees 10,768 10,768 
Total restricted .......0 0... c ccc cece eee e cece cence ee eeeaees 34,624 49,223 
Total current funds .......... 00. c cece cece cece eee e eee eees * $362,851 338, 168 


Endowment funds: 
Cash, including $1,918 savings accounts 


($1,948 in 1972) oo. cece ccc c tere ee ecenceneenenas 2,035 3,569 
Investments ...... 0.0 e cece cece ec cececcuceecuveucuveeeeues 126,043 120,548 
Total endowment funds ............. g cla aierstuctee haar eae s $128,078 124,117 
Agency funds: 
Cash, including $1,918 savings accounts 
($8,133 in 1972) 0. cece cece cceceeccuucauceucs $ 18,410 8,218 
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Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Fund Balances. 


1973 1972 
Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Accounts payable .......... 0... e cece cece eeeeeeeeeee $ 1,185 671 
Due to restricted current funds ............ 0... ccc cece eee cece 22,514 — ------ 
ACChiUed WARES 222 5.565.60i56 tad ose benckateesseabuseesesaeceewe Beate 188 
Fund balances: ai 3cess cis ceed edie cchanedu ede wb saeeee ead eeew ers 304,528 | 288,086 
Total unrestricted ......... 0.0.00 cece cece eee eee eens 328,227 288,945 
Restricted: 
Fund balances .............0 ccc cece eee eee e eee eteeeeees 34,624 49.223 
‘Totabrestricted :<:..03si0d.05.04.4 00860 cos eakenadde nda seca gnsets 34,624 49,223 
Total current funds .......... 00.00 cc cc cece eee eee ee eeene $362,851 338,168 
——_ —— 
Endowment funds: 
Fund balances: acts eco. acd ioe ig wide ded hs acattyeny dade eat iare citron wate dl deteeraneea aca 128,078 124,117 
Total endowment funds ............. 0. cc cece cece cena $128,078 124,117 
Agency funds: 
Fund balances ........... 0... c cece cece ee tent ee eter eeneeus $ 18,410 8,218 
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Red Jacket’s Medal 


An American Badge of Nobility 


by William H. Armstrong 


When George Washington presented 
the large silver medal to the Seneca 
chief Red Jacket, it may have seemed to 
some a mere bauble, a trifle given to a 
child of the forest who would—in Alex- 
ander Pope’s words—be ‘“‘pleas’d with a 
rattle, tickled with a straw.” But the 
canny chief recognized the medal as a 
pledge of peace from a powerful new na- 
tion and, as such, it was preserved and 
cherished by the Senecas for over a cen- 
tury. The medal’s history is curiously 
mingled with the history of the new na- 
tion; its story includes names like 
Lafayette, Grant, and Lincoln, and 
places like Appomattox and Ford’s 
Theatre; and the tale introduces one of 
the most remarkable Indians of the 
nineteenth century—Ely S. Parker. 


In the spring of 1792, President 
Washington invited some fifty leaders of 
the Iroquois Confederacy to 
Philadelphia to explain his intentions 
toward his former enemies. The Iroquois 
had, for the most part, aided the British 
in the War of Independence, and had 
been punished severely for it at the 
hands of General John Sullivan, whose 
armies destroyed some five hundred In- 
dian dwellings, cut down their orchards, 
and burned nearly a million bushels of 
corn. Washington himself had been 
given the name ‘‘Town-Destroyer” by 
the humbled Iroquois, and as the Seneca 
chief Cornplanter told the President: 
“To this day, when that name is heard, 
our women look behind them and turn 
pale, and our children cling to the necks 
of their mothers.’” 


1. Alexander Pope, An Essay on Man, II, 275-82. 
2. William L. Stone, The Life and Times of Red 
Jacket, 429. 
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The peace treaty which ended the war 
made no mention of England’s Indian 
allies, leaving them entirely at the mer- 
cy of the victorious Americans. Yet now 
the chiefs who arrived in Philadelphia 
found themselves being courted as 
friends by their former enemies. 
Washington’s policy of conciliation 
arose in part from a sincere desire to 
deal justly with the Indians, but it was 
also in part the result of the disastrous 
defeat of General St. Clair’s army by 
hostile western tribes just a few months 
before. Washington wanted to keep the 
Iroquois from allying themselves with 
the western tribes, and also hoped to 
enlist them as peaceful emissaries to the 
hostile Indians. Colonel Timothy 
Pickering voiced the government’s 
appeal: “Perhaps some of the western 
Indians have never yet distinctly heard 
our voice inviting them to peace. 
Possibly our white runners did not go 
near enough to make them all hear; or 
perhaps the noise of the guns prevented 
their hearing. But it may be in your 
power to go among them and put your 
voice directly into their ears.’” 


During their stay in the capital, 
Washington tried in various ways to con- 
vince the Indians of the “justice and 
good dispositions” of his government.‘ 
He offered to introduce agriculture and 
the domestic arts among them, and to 
show his sincerity, had obtained from 
Congress an appropriation of $1,500 
yearly for the purchase of “clothing, 
domestic animals and impliments of 
husbandry, and for encouraging useful 


3. Stone, op. cit., 91. 
4. John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Writings of 
George Washington, XXXII, 62. 


artificers to reside in their Villages.’ 
Following a long-standing custom of the 
colonial powers, he symbolized his in- 
tentions by presenting peace medals to 
the Indians. One of them, a large silver 
medal measuring 6% by 5 inches, he 
gave to Red Jacket, the noted Seneca 
orator and one of the leaders of the Iro- 
quois Confederacy. 


The front of the medal depicted 
Washington himself presenting the pipe 
of peace to an Indian wearing a medal 
about his neck. The Indian has shown 
his good intentions by dropping his 
tomahawk and smoking the pipe. In the 
background are the signs of the settled 
civilization Washington was offering the 
Indians: a farmhouse and a man 
ploughing with a yoke of oxen. It was a 
vivid and effective symbol of peace, in 
spite of the remark made by one of the 
western chiefs when he saw a similar 
medal a few years later. Noting the 
buried hatchet, he wisely asked, ‘““Why 
does not the President bury his sword, 
too?’’® Nevertheless, the Iroquois were so 
impressed by Washington’s magnanimi- 
ty that they afterward believed he was 
given a place in heaven—the only white 
man ever to be admitted. There in a 
walled enclosure at the entrance to 
heaven, the Indian arrivals would see 
him as they passed by, dressed in his un- 
iform, silently walking to and fro in 
solitary meditation.’ 


Red Jacket and the other Indian 
orators spoke of the negotiations with 
their new allies as the forging of a “chain 
of friendship,” and cautioned that the 
chain must be kept always bright and 
free from rust. In Red Jacket’s mind the 
medal Washington had given him seem- 
ed to be the physical embodiment of the 
oratorical chain of friendship. 


Its costly material was 


5. Ibid., 9-10. 

6. Samuel G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races of 
North America, 43. 

7. Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-de-no- 


Red Jacket’s Medal 


emblematical of the great value of 
the friendship which was ever to 
subsist between the United States 
and the Indians; its brightness in- 
dicated the perfect purity of the 
peace between the two peoples. Its 
pure surface would show the 
slightest tarnish which might ac- 
cidentally come upon it; and both 
parties, giver and receiver, could 
then set to work to remove the 
stain.* 


Eager to demonstrate their friendship 
and peaceful intentions, Red Jacket and 
a delegation of Iroquois chiefs set out in 
the fall of 1792 to visit the hostile tribes 
as Washington had requested. At a large 
council at Au Glaize, on the Miami 
River, the Iroquois convinced the other 
Indians to “lay the bloody tomahawk 
aside,” and consider Washington’s offer 


sau-nee, I, 171-72, 245-46. 


8. A.H. Guernsey, “The Red Jacket Medal” in 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, Feb. 1866, 324. 
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of peace, thus gaining at least a tem- 
porary armistice for the United States.° 


Later, the Iroquois again 
demonstrated their friendship by com- 
ing to the aid of the United States in the 
War of 1812. Almost seven hundred 
Iroquois warriors, including more than a 
score of women, served with the 
American forces. Foremost among their 
leaders was Colonel Farmer’s Brother, 
an eighty-year-old chief who had also 
received a medal from Washington in 
1792, and who was often heard to remark 
that he would lose his medal only with 
his life. Red Jacket, too, despite a 
reputation for cowardice, took his place 
among the Indian soldiers. The gift of 
the medals had been a sound investment 
for the United States, helping as they 
did to win the Iroquois as firm allies in 
the struggle for national survival. 


No more colorful recipient of 
Washington’s medal could have been 
found than Red Jacket. To the Senecas 
he was known as Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, “He 
Keeps Them Awake,” a skillful speaker 
who easily kept the attention of both In- 
dians and Whites in their frequent coun- 
cils. To the Whites, however, he was 
known as Red Jacket. He had served 
with the British as a runner during the 
Revolution, and some of their officers 
had given him a richly embroidered 
scarlet jacket, which he wore with pride. 
When the jacket wore out, he was given 
another; even the Americans gave him a 
replacement at one of their councils, so 
closely had the jacket become associated 
with the man." 


The medal, too, became part of his at- 
tire. Even though he came to reject en- 
tirely the offer of white civilization 
which was depicted on the medal, Red 
Jacket continued to wear it on all impor- 


9. Stone, op. cit., 91-106, 468. 

10. Arthur C. Parker, “The Senecas in the War 
of 1812” in Proceedings of the New York State 
Historical Association, XV (1916), 78-90. Stone, 
op. cit., 418. 
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tant occasions, reminding others not 
only of the bond of peace between 
Washington and the Iroquois, but also of 
his own importance as the recipient of 
such an honor. Several excellent por- 
traits of Red Jacket, adorned with the 
medal, made him one of the best known 
Indians of his time. 


In 1822, a young man who was one day 
to become President of the United 
States, Millard Fillmore, sought an in- 
troduction to Red Jacket. In spite of a 
language barrier, Fillmore was soon 
made aware of the importance of Red 
Jacket’s medal. 


4 

I had read some of his speeches, 
heard much of his fame, and I look- 
ed up to him with a kind of juvenile 
reverence, such as boys are apt to 
feel for great men at a distance. I 
solicited and obtained an introduc- 
tion, and he evidently felt flattered 
by the reverential awe with which I 
looked at him, for I could not con- 
verse with him. He drew himself up 
with great dignity, and ostentatious- 
ly pointed to a silver medal suspend- 
ed upon his breast, and in a few 
words of broken English and with 
evident pride and satisfaction, gave 
me to understand it was a present 
from Washington, whom he called 
his friend.” 


Red Jacket is also said to have been 
wearing the medal in 1825 when he paid 
his respects to General Lafayette, then 
in Buffalo on a tour of the United States. 
They had been together at Fort Stanwix 
in 1784, and Red Jacket was amazed to 
see the general with a ‘‘fresh 
countenance and hair to cover his 
head,”’ since he himself now was nearly 
bald. When he learned that Lafayette 
had the assistance of a wig in hiding his 


11. Stone, op. cit., 18. 


12. Millard Fillmore, “Inaugural Address Before 
the Buffalo Historical Society” in Publications of 
the Buffalo Historical Society, XI (1907), 81-3. 


losses, Red Jacket jokingly told him that 
he was thinking of getting a scalp from 
one of his neighbors to cover his head!* 


Red Jacket had an unfortunate addic- 
tion to alcohol, and he sometimes pawn- 
ed his medal to buy whiskey. But 
somehow it was always returned (a sym- 
pathetic resident of Buffalo once took up 
a collection to redeem the medal) and it 
remained in Red Jacket’s possession un- 
til his death. When he died, in 1830, it 
was given to a favorite nephew, Sose-ha- 
wa, or James Johnson." 


Johnson was the grandson of the 
prophet Handsome Lake who in 1799 
had received a revelation from the Great 
Spirit, and had devoted the rest of his 
life to establishing a new religion among 
the Iroquois, which became in time a 
serious rival to Christianity. When 
Handsome Lake died, “Jimmy” John- 
son was raised to the office of supreme 
religious instructor, and for twenty-five 
years preached the tenets of the new 
religion at the Tonawanda Reservation 
in western New York." 


Several curious Whites visited 
Tonawanda to attend a grand council of 
the Iroquois in October 1845. After 
watching the installation of several new 
sachems, the fifty officials who governed 
the Confederacy, they listened to John- 
son preach on two successive days, dis- 
courses which “abounded with good 
teachings, enforced by appropriate and 
happy illustrations and striking im- 
agery.” Johnson, “the Great High Priest 
of the confederacy,” one of them wrote, 
was elderly, “‘yet an erect, fine looking, 
and energetic Indian, and is both 
hospitable and intelligent. He is in 
possession of the medal presented by 


13. Stone, op. cit., 358-59. See also New York 
Tribune, Dec. 20, 1896. 

14. William L. Stone to George H. Harris, Feb. 
2, 1891, in George H. Harris papers. See also “The 
Red Jacket Relics,” in Publications of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, XXV (1921), 240-41. 

15. Morgan, op. cit., I, 210 (note), 217-48. 


Washington to Red Jacket in 1792, 
which, among other things of interest, 
he showed us.’’® 


Johnson was also one of the 
spokesmen for the Indians. In the spring 
of 1844 he was the leader of a delegation 
sent to Albany to represent the Indians 
before the state government. By chance 
a young lawyer, Lewis Henry Morgan, 
met the Indians there and determined to 
use their presence to gather facts about 
the Iroquois for a secret society, the 
Grand Order of the Iroquois, which he 
had helped to form in Aurora, New 
York. 


Morgan paid a call on the Indian 
delegation and was impressed by John- 
son, ‘a fine looking man in his 67th 
year,” and by the medal he was wearing. 
Morgan was familiar with the medal 
from the portraits of Red Jacket and 
asked whether he could examine it. 
Later he reported the experience to his 
associates: ‘This medal methought has 
been in the hand of Washington as well 
as been worn by the great Seneca orator 
during the most eventful part of his life. 
It is on both accounts a most interesting 
relic of the past.’ At least twice a day 
while he was in Albany, Morgan sat with 
pencil in hand, listening to the tales of 
the elderly Indian as interpreted by 
Johnson’s sixteen-year-old grandson. 


The grandson’s name was Ely S. 
Parker, and his meeting with Morgan 
was a fortunate one for both of them. 
Parker was a precocious youth, well- 
versed in the traditions of the Iroquois, 
and now eager to learn as much as he 
could of the white man’s ways. Born on 
the Tonawanda Reservation in 1828, he 
had had a rudimentary education at a 


16. Henry R. Schoolcraft, Notes on the Iroquois, 
227-32. 


17. Lewis H. Morgan, “Copy of an Address read 
by Schenandoah [Lewis H. Morgan] at the 
monthly Council of the Cayugas Apr. 17, 1844” in 
the Lewis H. Morgan papers. 
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Baptist mission school and then had 
been sent to the northern wilds of 
Canada to learn woodlore and the ways 
of his ancestors. But, roused by the 
banter of some British officers, he had 
determined to master the English 
language and was now studying at Yates 
Academy in Orleans County, New York. 
Morgan found in the eager student just 
the kind of informant on Indian matters 
that he needed, and invited him to 
become an honorary member of his 
society. He also arranged for Parker to 
continue his studies at the Cayuga 
Academy in Morgan’s hometown of 
Aurora. 


Parker’s studies were interrupted, 
however, when he was chosen by the 
chiefs to go with a delegation of 


18. Ithaca [New York] Daily Chronicle, Aug. 17, 
1846. (Clipping in the Ely S. Parker papers at the 
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Tonawanda Senecas to Washington. 
The delegation was to appeal to the 
Senate to annul two fraudulently ob- 
tained treaties which would have 
deprived them of the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation. Parker, now eighteen, spent five 
months of 1846 in Washington, where he 
conferred with President Polk and the 
Secretary of War about the treaties, and 
solicited a flood of petitions on behalf of 
the Senecas from Morgan and his 
friends. He returned to Washington in 
1847, and again in 1848, meeting with 
members of the Senate, and receiving 
introductions to such notables as Henry 
Clay, and Dolly Madison. 


On his return from Washington in 
August 1846, Parker attended an an- 
niversary celebration of Morgan’s Grand 
Order at Aurora. The white ‘“‘warriors,” 
dressed in fringed leggings, headdresses, 
and frock coats, and with tomahawks in 
hand, gathered in the evening for a 
torchlight procession. During a pause in 
the activities, 


There was a sudden silence, and 
then a warrior stepped from the 
lines, and turning so that the light 
fell full upon his manly form, attired 
in appropriate costume and es- 
pecially showing in bold relief, a 
large massive silver medal. This was 
Ha-sa-no-en-da [Parker’s Seneca 
name], a highly intelligent and 
educated Indian of the Seneca Na- 
tion. The medal which he wore was 
the very one which was given by 
Washington to [Red Jacket]... . 
Ha-sa-no-en-da now bears the 
medal, and his conduct as one in- 
telligently devoted to the interests of 
his people, proves him an ap- 
propriate bearer of a relic so 
precious.” 


The following March, Parker 
appeared in Albany with a delegation of 
the New York Indians, where a reporter 


Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society). 


found him to be a “very intelligent 
young man,” just returned from 
Washington, who ‘wears suspended 
from his neck by a bead chain, a splen- 
did solid silver medal . . . which was 
presented by General Washington to 
Red Jacket in 1792.” 


Just when Parker obtained the medal 
is not clear, but the circumstances were 
these: unknown to the Indians generally, 
Jimmy Johnson had been persuaded to 
sell the medal to the State Museum at 
Albany. Parker heard about the sale 
and, intercepting the medal, purchased 
it himself.?? Then in 1851, Parker, was 
formally invested with the medal on the 
occasion of his election as the leading 
sachem of the Iroquois Confederacy. 
After Parker received a new name, Do- 
ne-ha-ga-wa, “Open Door,” the medal 
was placed about his neck by the master 
of ceremonies, and he was told to keep 
and wear it as evidence of the bond of 
perpetual peace and friendship between 
the United States and the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois.”! 


Parker was by this time a resident of 
Rochester, New York, where he was 
employed as an engineer on the New 
York canals. He had studied law for 
nearly two years but, because he was not 
a citizen, he could not be admitted to 
the bar in New York State. With 
Morgan’s help he then obtained work on 
the canals and within a few years was 
performing the duties of Resident 
Engineer in the Rochester office. 


He had also collaborated with Morgan 
in a classic study of the Iroquois, The 
League of the Ho-de-no-sau-nee or Iro- 
quois, a book which John Wesley Powell 
called ‘‘the first scientific account of an 


19. Newspaper clipping datelined Albany, Mar. 
29 (1847] in the Ely S. Parker papers in the 
American Philosophical Society Library. 

20. The New York Times, Oct. 29, 1865. 

21. Arthur C. Parker, The Life of General Ely S. 
Parker, 328-29. 

22. Carl Resek, Lewis Henry Morgan: American 


Indian tribe given to the world.’ 
Although the book was published under 
Morgan’s name, and earned him the ti- 
tle of ‘‘the Father of American 
Anthropology,” Morgan was the first to 
acknowledge the help he had received 
from Parker by dedicating the book to 
him, and calling it ‘the fruit of our joint 
researches.” 


Parker left Rochester in 1855 for Nor- 
folk, Virginia,.where as Chief Engineer 
he made the initial surveys for the 
Chesapeake and Albemarle Ship Canal. 
Then in 1857 he was appointed by the 
U.S. Treasury Department as 
Superintendent of Light House 
Construction on the Upper Lakes at 
Detroit, but he was soon transferred to 
Galena, Illinois, as Superintendent for 
the construction of a customhouse and a 
marine hospital in that city. While liv- 
ing in Galena and later in nearby 
Dubuque, Iowa, where he had a similar 
assignment, Parker became acquainted 
with a number of men who were soon to 
distinguish themselves in the Civil War, 
among them Ulysses S. Grant, then a 
clerk in his father’s leather goods store 
in Galena. “I saw him quite frequently,” 
Parker remarked years later, ‘“‘cbecoming 
friendly by degrees as we became better 
acquainted, which friendship continued 
to the day of his death.”™ “TI not only 
found him companionable but possessed 
of a warm and sympathetic nature. He 
reminded me a great deal of some of my 
Indian friends. It was necessary to break 
the ice before the good qualities of the 
general could be seen. He was one of 
nature’s noblemen.” 


Early in April, 1861, Parker was 
removed from his position in Dubuque 
by the new Republican administration. 


Scholar, 41. 

23. Lewis H. Morgan, League of the Ho-de-no- 
sau-nee, I, Dedication. 

24. Ely S. Parker, ‘“The Character of Grant,” in 
Personal Recollections of the War of the Rebellion, 
I, 344-45. 

25. Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Sept. 25, 1892. 
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While he was preparing to return to the 
east, he attended an anniversary dinner 
of the Governor’s Greys, a local military 
group. The men were excited by the 
news of the impending war and called on 
“Captain” Parker to speak to the occa- 
sion. 


After a short but eloquent speech, 
in which he alluded feelingly to the 
present distracted condition of our 
country and to the part his 
forefathers took in its earlier history, 
he presented for the inspection of 
the party, a testimonial received by 
his grandfather, the redoubtable 
Red Jacket, from Gen. George 
Washington. It was a rare old relic of 
quaint design and valuable beyond 
all consideration, from its 
associations. . 


This memento of the days of the 
revolution was passed around the 
table by Sergeant Russell. It was 
regarded by everyone with reverent 
curiosity, and it awakened every 
spark of patriotism that slept in the 
hearts of the gallant Greys.” 


Parker returned to New York to find 
the Indians also fired by the spark of 
patriotism, and eager to brighten the 
chain of friendship with the descendants 
of Washington. But in spite of the ser- 
vice of their fathers and grandfathers in 
the War of 1812, the Indians found their 
initial attempts to enlist in the Union 
army rebuffed by the War Department. 
After continued efforts, permission was 
finally obtained for the recruitment of 
up to three hundred Indian volunteers, 
and a company composed largely of 
Iroquois, including Parker’s brother, 
Newton, went to the front in the fall of 
1862. 


Parker, too, was eager to help defend 
26. Dubuque, Iowa, Daily Times, Apr. 10, 1861. 
Parker was not a blood relative of Red Jacket, but 


he was a member of the same clan (Wolf clan), and 
therefore a “clan grandson” of Red Jacket. 
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the Union, and his prior service as a cap- 
tain of engineers in the New York 
Militia must have seemed a sufficient 
recommendation for a commission. But 
when he personally volunteered his ser- 
vices to a fellow New Yorker, Secretary 
of State William H. Seward, he was told 
that “‘the struggle in which I wished to 
assist, was an affair between white men 
and one in which the Indian was not 
called on to act. The fight must be made 
and settled by the white men alone. He 
said, ‘Go home, cultivate your farm, and 
we will settle our own troubles among 
ourselves without any Indian aid.’ ”’”’ 


Parker, however, had influential 
friends. In April 1863, John E. Smith, 
formerly a jeweler in Galena, now a 
general in Grant’s army, requested 
Parker’s services as Assistant Adjutant 
General on his staff. Grant himself en- 
dorsed the request, attesting his per- 
sonal knowledge of Parker’s abilities, 
and Parker was soon on his way to join 
the western armies at Vicksburg. His 
service with Smith was brief; two 
months after his arrival he was assigned 
to General Grant’s staff, and served with 
Grant to the end of the war, first as 
Assistant Adjutant General and, later, 
as Grant’s Military Secretary. 


Red Jacket’s medal also went to war. 
After the Battle of Chattanooga, Grant’s 
staff were given leave in Nashville, 
Tennessee. Parker and Samuel H. 
Beckwith, General Grant’s cipher dis- 
patch operator, passed the time in some 
pleasant games of billiards. As Beckwith 
recalled it later: 


After one of these enjoyable little 
three-game tournaments he invited 
me to his room on High Street, 
where he took from his trunk 
wonderful heirlooms, consisting of 
presidential gifts to his ancestors. 


27. ‘‘Writings of General Parker,’’ in 
Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society, VII 
(1905), 525. 


The one most indelibly impressed on 
my memory was a large 5x8 oval 
polished silver medal presented by 
Gen. Washington in 1792... . I can- 
not recall the identity and dates of 
others which I was permitted to hold 
in my hands and read. I never knew 
of an equal concession.” 


The Indian secretary remained by 
Grant’s side throughout the war, his 
portfolio slung over his shoulder, and a 
wooden ink bottle tied to his buttonhole, 
always ready to prepare dispatches for 
the Lieutenant General Commanding.” 
When the end came, he was present at 
the surrender of Lee’s Army at Ap- 
pomattox Court House. In Wilmer 
McLean’s parlor, it was the successor of 
Red Jacket who copied Grant’s terms of 
surrender and presented them to 
General Lee. When he had completed 
the task, he kept one of the yellow, 
manifold copies of Grant’s draft of the 
terms, a possession which, with the Red 
Jacket medal, he prized until his death. 


Afterward, when Parker was in- 
troduced to Lee, Lee “looked at him 
with evident surprise, and his eyes 
rested on him for several seconds.” 
Horace Porter thought that Lee had 
mistaken Parker for a Negro and was 
astonished to find a Negro on Grant’s 
staff.*° Parker, however, denied the in- 
ference. ‘“‘After Lee had stared at me for 
a moment he extended his hand and 
said, ‘I am glad to see one real American 
here.’ I shook his hand and said, ‘We are 
all Americans!’ ’”! 


One of the many visitors to Grant’s 
headquarters at City Point during the 
final months of the war had been 


28. ‘Marking the Grave of Do-ne-ho-geh-weh,”’ 
in Proceedings of the Buffalo Historical Society, 
VIII (1905), 515-16. 

29. Details from James E. Kelly manuscript 
notebook at Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Park. Cf. also Arthur C. Parker, The 
Life of General Ely S. Parker, 138. 


Western Reserve Historical Society 
Ely S. Parker (1828-95), the inheritor of Red 
Jacket’s Medal. 


Abraham Lincoln. Parker had ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the President, who made a practice of 
eating at the General’s table with the 
staff, and sitting around the fire with 
them, telling stories. Parker used the op- 
portunity to share with the President his 
views on Indian affairs.” 


Immediately after the surrender at 
Appomattox, Grant and his staff hurried 
to Washington to end the draft and cur- 
tail any unnecessary military spending. 
They arrived in Washington on April 
13th, and the next day, Good Friday, 
Parker used the occasion of a meeting 


30. Horace Porter, Campaigning with Grant, 
481. 


31. Arthur C. Parker, The Life of General Ely S. 
Parker, 133. 
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with President Lincoln to show him the 
Red Jacket medal, speaking “‘feelingly 
of the associations it represents.”’ Later 
that day Parker prepared to go to New 
York on leave, while the President left to 
attend a play at Ford’s Theatre.* 


After the war, Parker remained on 
General Grant’s staff at Army Head- 
quarters in Washington, but was fre- 
quently detailed to the Interior Depart- 
ment to assist in negotiations with the 
western Indians. On his return from a 
trip to Fort Smith, Arkansas, in the fall 
of 1865, where he was one of the com- 
missioners sent to negotiate with the 
tribes that had been allied with the 
Confederates, he put the Red Jacket 
medal on exhibition in New York City. 
The interest of the public in the medal, 
and the great popularity of General 
Grant, called increasing attention to 
Colonel Parker, whom one newspaper 
called “the most accomplished represen- 
tative of the aborigines of our country.” 


On his election to the presidency, 
Grant appointed Parker Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, the first Indian ever to 
hold the office. Parker administered 
Grant’s notable Peace Policy, a policy of 
education and civilization for the In- 
dians, using representatives of the 
various churches to carry out the task, 
and renouncing extermination as a solu- 
tion to the Indian problem. Parker’s in- 
timate knowledge of the Indians and his 
prior government experience made him 
an excellent choice for the position, and 
all might have gone well had not charges 
been brought against him for the misuse 
of government funds. After a con- 
gressional investigation, he was ac- 
quitted of any wrongdoing, but the 
damage to his reputation and the 
weakening of the office of Indian Com- 


33. New York Express, Apr. 18, 1865. 
34. The New York Times, Oct. 29, 1865; A.G. 
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missioner by congressional action led to 
his resignation in 1871. Still there had 
been some satisfactions in the job; 
among them was perhaps the part he 
had played in preparing a Ulysses S. 
Grant peace medal for distribution to 
the Indians, medals which bore Grant’s 
image, a peace pipe, an olive branch, 
and the general’s famous statement: 
“Let us have peace.’’* 


Parker severed all connections with 
the government and went into business, 
where he made a good living only to lose 
it in the collapse of the Freedman’s 
Bank in 1874. In 1876 he took a position 
as a clerk with the New York City Police 
Department and remained there, 
superintending buildings and purchas- 
ing supplies, until his death in 1895. 


His later years were years of obscurity 
and some bitterness, but there were also 
a few reminders of his past glory, and 
these often centered on the Red Jacket 
medal. In 1884 Parker was invited to 
come to Buffalo for the ceremonies sur- 
rounding the reinterment of Red 
Jacket’s bones in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. He appeared in regular army 
uniform, and, in an address at the Music 
Hall before three thousand people, 
spoke of the Iroquois’ faithfulness to the 
United States, noting that Iroquois 
warriors had fought for the United 
States in the War of 1812, and again for 
the preservation of the Union in 1861-65. 
He then exhibited the Red Jacket 
medal, which he had dressed in black 
and white wampum for the occasion, a 
visible reminder of the invisible bond of 
peace between the Iroquois and the 
United States of America. On another 
occasion, he spoke about his own life 
and career and, bringing out the medal, 
noted that it “was given by direction of 


35. Francis Paul Prucha, Indian Peace Medals 
in American History, 125-27. 

36. “Obsequies of Red Jacket at Buffalo, Oc- 
tober 9th, 1884” in Transactions of the Buffalo 
Historical Society, II (1885), 14, 41-44. 


General Washington to one of my 
ancestors, the celebrated chief and In- 
dian orator, Red Jacket. It is an 
American badge of nobility.’’”’ 


A few people still sought Parker out in 
his Manhattan home. Sylvanus 
Cadwallader, the newspaper correspon- 
dent who had “‘literally ridden with him 
from Vicksburg to Appomattox,” called 
on Parker in 1890 and was shown the 
medal, ‘with many other valuable 
relics,” as well as the draft of Grant’s 
terms to Lee for the surrender of his ar- 
my.” About this same time, Parker was 
asked by the New York sculptor James 
E. Kelly to sit for a bust. Kelly was 
fascinated both by the part Parker had 
played in the Civil War and by his In- 
dian heritage, and depicted him in the 


37. “Writings of General Parker” in Proceedings 
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uniform of a Brevet Brigadier General, 
with the Red Jacket medal suspended 
from his neck. 


Illness and financial embarrassment 
also came with age, and Parker was forc- 
ed to part with many of his mementos. 
In 1893 he sold some rare Indian curios 
and silver medals, and at one time he - 
even considered pawning the 
Washington medal as Red Jacket had 
done,” but he kept the medal until the 
end. After his death Parker’s widow 
offered the medal for sale,’ and it was 
purchased by the Buffalo Historical 
Society where it now reposes, a bright 
link in a chain of history and friendship 
reaching back beyond Appomattox to 
the days of George Washington and Red 
Jacket. 


Maxwell Converse], Mar. 8, 1890, in the Arthur C. 
Parker papers. 
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Vauban in the Wilderness: 
The Siege of Fort Niagara, 1759 


by Brian Leigh Dunnigan 


And to reduce strong Niagara sent 
Both Johnsons, under gener’al Prideaux went... 


... The fort now sommon’d yet refused to yield; 

To work they fall, and, favour’d with the dark, 
Parallel lines to the defences mark. 

Some dig the trench, with axes others clear 

The ground from trees and shrubs in front and rear; 
Others the new fall’n wood in faggots bind, 

To raise their batt’ries, these in order join’d 

Are ram’d with earth the force of balls to break, 
With many a logg and many a well-drove stake. 


Thus with their work, the fortress they invest, 
Nearer approaching, nearer while they prest,... 


James Ogden 
“The British Lion Rous’d,” 1762! 


The event to which James Ogden 
referred, in his 1762 poem celebrating 
the tremendous British victories in 
America during the Seven Years’ War, 
was the siege and capture of Fort 
Niagara in the summer of 1759. Ogden 
wrote in Manchester, England, about a 
military action that took place far out on 
the frontier of colonial New York, but 
there was no need for him to explain 
further about this wilderness siege to his 
European audience. Both the attack and 
defense of Niagara followed a pattern 
that had been familiar to Englishmen 
and their fellow Europeans for nearly a 
century, and it was only the remote and 
sparsely inhabited scene of the siege 
that differentiated it from a siege in 
almost any part of the densely pop- 
ulated Old World. Fort Niagara, set 


1. James Ogden, “The British Lion Rous’d,” 
printed in Frank H. Severance, An Old Frontier of 
France, II (New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1917), 
372-74, 


between one of the Great Lakes and the 
endless forests of New York and the Old 
Northwest, was besieged and defended 
according to the best principles of Euro- 
pean warfare of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


The similarity between the siege of 
Niagara and siege warfare on the conti- 
nent of Europe was by no means a coin- 
cidence. Although American Indian 
warriors and provincial troops were 
employed by both the besieging English 
and the defending French, the entire 
course of the siege was directed by of- 
ficers of the regular armies of both sides. 
Captain Francois Pouchot, the French 
commander, was an engineer of some 
merit”, and the English army contained 
both regular engineers and infantry of- 


2.Charles Lee to Sir William Bunbury, August 
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ficers with engineering experience. 
Hovering over all of these regular of- 
ficers, however, was a Frenchman who, 
although he had died in 1707, had done 
more than any one man to mold the for- 
mal practice of siegework and the 
defense of fortified places which was to 
be doctrine well into the nineteenth cen- 


tury. 


Sebastien LePrestre de Vauban (1633- 
1707) had seen nearly all of his extensive 
service during the countless wars of 
Louis XIV. Starting as a young cadet 
during the troubles in the Fronde, he 
rose quickly by dint of his often 
demonstrated abilities in the besieging 
of fortresses throughout France and 
along its borders. Most of Vauban’s later 
career, from the 1660’s until his death, 
was spent in building and rebuilding 
France’s countless fortifications and ac- 
companying his ambitious master in the 
siege of others. By the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Vauban’s name had come to be in- 
extricably linked with the complicated 
defensive systems of the late 
seventeenth century which were to be 
carried over into the eighteenth and 
nineteenth.’ 


Despite the association of Vauban’s 
name with defensive systems, he was at 
heart an offensive commander. He in- 
sisted that there was no such thing as an 
impregnable fortification‘ and much of 
his thinking was directed toward 
manners of the reduction of for- 
tifications such as he had designed. 


Vauban’s methods and ideas gradual- 
ly spread throughout Europe, partly 
through the diffusion of experience, but 
also by way of his writings. As he began 
to grow older, he wrote several treatises 


3. Sebastien Le Prestre de Vauban, A Manual of 
Slegecraft and Fortification (Ann Arbor: Universi- 
ty of Michigan Press, 1968), 1-16. This is a modern 
translation of the 1740 edition translated and in- 
troduced by George A. Rothrock. 

4, Ibid., viii. 
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for the information of his successors 
which were circulated, in manuscript 
form, among the engineers of the French 
Army. It was not until the 1740’s, more 
than thirty years after his death, that 
these manuscripts were actually 
published. By that time, the elements of 
the Vauban system were being widely 
practiced throughout Europe and its 
overseas possessions,» and Vauban’s 
published treatises served as handy 
“how to do it” books for engineers of all 
nationalities. One such treatise, written 
in the most basic manner, was published 
in Leiden (Netherlands) in 1740 under 
the title Memoire pour servir d’instruc- 
tion dans la conduite des sieges et dans 
la defense des places.® Such publications 
laid down all of the elements of the 
Vauban system and gave step-by-step 
instructions for both the investment and. 
the defense of fortified places. 


Warfare, by the time of Vauban, had 
begun to develop the extremely formal 
characteristics that are associated with 
the eighteenth century. Armies were ex- 
pensive and difficult to replace, and, as 
a result, battles were few and far 
between. When open battles did occur, 
they were so terribly destructive that 
they generally could be ill-afforded by 
any nation. Armies were also difficult to 
feed and supply when far from their 
bases, and the bitter lessons of the Thir- 
ty Years War (1618-1648) had shown 
how painfully disruptive of the economy 
was the practice of allowing an army to 
live off the land. These and other con- 
siderations had led to the popularity of 
“positional warfare’? whereby fortified 
centers served to house supplies and 
support the army, acted as a second line 
of defense behind the mobile troops and 


5. The fortress of Louisbourg, begun in the early 
1700’s on Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia, is a 
miniature fortified city designed according to the 
strict principles of Vauban. 


6. Vauban, op. cit. 
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From Sebastian Le Prestre de Vauban’s A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 


Cross sections of the basic designs of fortress walls as shown by Vauban. Fort Niagara had only one line of 
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bought time for a defeated army by 
guarding a key position and thus forcing 
an enemy to squander time besieging it.’ 
In America, and especially in the wilds 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River 
area, fortified posts sprang up along the 
only practical lines of communication; 
the lakes and rivers. Although Vauban 
would probably have hesitated to 
acknowledge his responsibility for many 
of these rickety wooden-walled struc- 
tures, in both form and function they 
copied the prevailing European doc- 
trine. 


7. Ibid., 12 


The system developed by Vauban and 
his contemporaries came about basically 
because of the introduction of gun- 
powder into warfare. High castle walls 
suddenly became very vulnerable to the 
battering of artillery, and the solution 
seemed to be to shield the walls with 
thick mounds of earth. In effect, the for- 
tress was dropped into a hole in the 
ground in order to shield it from artillery 
fire. At the same time, the deep ditch 
thus created before the walls offered 
serious obstruction to attacking infantry 
and cavalry. The answer of the attackers 
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From Captain Pouchot’s Map in the British Museum, and Other Sources. s 


Fort Niagara as it appeared in July, 1759. The defensive works on the east side of the fort (facing the English 
lines) were made chiefly of earth covered with sod. 


was also to go underground, and the 


i Fort Niagara, standing where the 
besiegers learned to literally dig their 


Niagara River flows into Lake Ontario 


way up to the walls of a fortress before 
taking the risk of storming it. All of this 
took great amounts of time and further 
slowed down and institutionalized war- 
fare.* Such sieges had taken place in 
America before the 1750’s (notably the 
siege of Louisbourg in 1745), but it was 
during the Seven Years War (1754-1760 
in America) that the interior of the con- 
tinent saw such operations on a major 
scale. Notable among these wilderness 
sieges was that conducted at Fort 
Niagara in July, 1759. 


8. Ibid., 4-5. 
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(near modern Youngstown, New York), 
typified in function the military posts 
kept by the French in the interior of 
North America. It was a fortified depot 
for both the fur trade and the French 
military forces operating in the Ohio 
River Valley and the far West. Here 
supplies could be safely stored and dis- 
tributed and the most convenient route 
of travel between the settled area of the 
St. Lawrence and the interior of the con- 
tinent could be effectively controlled. In 
regard to the West, where the most re- 


cent Anglo-French conflict had been ig- 
nited, it was the key point in the French 
lines of communication. In the words of 
an English prisoner, confined in Fort 
Niagara in 1758: 


The great importance of this fort 
will sufficiently appear, when it is 
considered that by this pass alone 
the French can pass to the river 
Ohio, Fort DuQuesne, Detroit and 
the Mississippi; and that from this 
post they made all their incursions 
into the back parts of our colonies; 
so that if we had at the beginning 
of the war made ourselves masters 
of Niagara, and placed there a suf- 
ficient garrison, Fort DuQuesne 
and all their settlements on the 
Ohio, would have fell into our 
hands of course. Thus by being 
masters of this pass, we may 
forever prevent any encroachments 
of the Fiends (i.e. French and In- 
dians) and confine them within the 
proper limits of Canada.° 


>This informant also felt that the control 
of Niagara would obtain and hold the in- 
fluence of the Indians and the 
prosperous fur trade, secure the control 
of the Great Lakes, unite the frontiers of 
the northern and southern colonies and 
command the interior of North 
America." In short, its strategic location 
and adequate fortification would allow it 
to function as a wilderness version of the 
great fortresses that dotted the borders 
of France, Spain, Italy and the Low 
Countries. 


Considering the importance of its 
position, it is strange that Niagara 
remained so weakly fortified during 


9. Paul Leceister Ford (ed.), “A Short History 
and Description of Fort Niagara with an Account 
of its Importance to Great Britain Written by an 
English Prisoner, 1758 (Brooklyn: Historical Prin- 
ting Club, 1890), 14-15. 

10. Ibid., 15-16. 


most of its early years. Until 1756, the 
fort at Niagara consisted of only a for- 
tified stone house with its attendant 
outbuildings, surrounded by a shaky 
pallisade."' Events of the first year of the 
Seven Years War, however, made it ob- 
vious to the French that, in order for it 
to be held, this strategic point of land 
must be properly fortified. The expedi- 
tion of General Edward Braddock 
against Fort DuQuesne and William 
Shirley’s stillborn thrust against 
Niagara itself quickly showed the 
French that regular armies, not just In- 
dians and provincials, would be stab- 
bing at the western frontiers of New 
France. 


At the end of 1755, a detachment of 
regular troops under the command of 
Captain Francois Pouchot arrived at 
Niagara and began updating and im- 
proving its fortifications. Well into 1756 
these soldiers continued to dig and build 
so that, by the summer of 1756, defenses 
designed along the principles of Vauban 
had been largely completed." Pouchot 
continued to improve these fortifications 
until his departure from Niagara in 
1757, when the needs of the campaign 
elsewhere in New France caused him to 
be called away. Niagara, too, was tem- 
porarily bypassed by the events of the 


war in Canada. Attention would be | 


drawn elsewhere until French reversals 
of 1758-1759 once again threw Niagara 
into the front line. 


On April 30th, 1759 Captain Pouchot 
returned to Niagara" with orders to de- 
fend the post as long as possible. The 
Marquis de Montcalm, French com- 
mander in Canada, anticipated an 
English attack on Niagara, but had no 
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hopes that the place could do more than 
put up a good defense and then, in- 
evitably, fall to its attackers. ‘“‘If 
Niagara is besieged,” he wrote, “‘it will 
be taken. We must look forward to the 
siege, but it is not necessary to sacrifice 
too large a garrison.’ Indeed, Captain 
Pouchot’s defending force was a scratch 
one of regulars, colonial regulars and 
militia. At the outset of the siege it com- 
prised 149 men of the regular regiments 
of LaSarre, Royal Rousillon, Guienne 
and Bearn, 183 men of the colonial 
regulars or Compagnies Franche de la 
Marine, 133 militia and 21 regular 
gunners of the artillery." With these 
men, Pouchot continued to improve the 
earthworks of Fort Niagara, gradually 
preparing them for the expected 
onslaught. With the arrival of the 
English force on July 6th, 1759, the post 
was defendable, but still incomplete.'* It 
was, nonetheless, a respectable fortifica- 
tion in the style of Vauban, vulnerable 
only to starvation, treachery or the 
methods prescribed by Vauban himself 
for its reduction. Since the two former 
possibilities were not to be seriously con- 
sidered, the English attackers faithfully 
followed the century-old guidelines of 
Vauban. 


English forces were also preparing for 
the conflict during the spring of 1759. 
Major General Sir Jeffery Amherst, 
British Commander-in-Chief in North 
America, had decided in May upon the 
final composition of the force to be sent 
against Niagara. It comprised the 44th 
and 46th Regiments of Foot, the 4th 
Battalion of the 60th (Royal American) 
Regiment of Foot, the New York 


14, Quoted in Ibid., 236. 

15. Captain Pouchot’s Journal, printed in E.B. 
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Provincials and a small detachment of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery. Com- 
mand was given to the promising - 
Brigadier General John Prideaux and 
Sir William Johnson was ordered to join 
the force with as many Indians of the Six 
Nations as he could raise.” The expedi- 
tion moved up the Mohawk Valley to 
Oswego where Colonel Frederick Haldi- 
mand was detached with 1300 men to 
guard Prideaux’s supply line.'* With his 
remaining 2000 men (44th, 46th, two 
companies of the 60th and 200 New 
Yorkers) and Johnson’s Indians, 
Prideaux set out for Niagara by 
whaleboat on July 1st, 1759.'° 


According to Vauban, the first fault in 
the conduct of a siege was the violation 
of the principles of secrecy.” Conversely, 
it was the duty of the defender to find 
out as much about the attacking force as 
possible, so as to be ready to defend 
against him when he appeared before 
the defensive works. In this respect the 
conduct of the English was exemplary 
while the French, through faulty in- 
telligence, lost a great opportunity to 
destroy the enemy expedition on the’ 
open lake, far from Niagara’s walls. 
Traversing the length of Lake Ontario in 
unprotected whaleboats, the English 
army would have been totally at the 
mercy of any one of the small French 
naval vessels cruising the lake. Although 
strict orders as to quiet and secrecy on 
the march had been issued to the ex- 
pedition,”’ there would have been no 
place to hide on the open lake had the 
boats been discovered by the French 
warships. Although on the lookout for 
signs of the advance of the English, the 
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French vessels Jroquoise and 
Outaouaise, nevertheless reported on 
several occasions that there was no sign 
of an English move. The last such report 
was given to Captain Pouchot on July 
6th, the very day on which Prideaux’s 
army safely disembarked at a small cove 
within five miles of the fort.” 


The English wasted no time in 
investing the fortress. The swarm of In- 
dians, along with the light infantry and 
grenadiers, immediately moved forward 
to cut off Fort Niagara from any outside 
support. A small skirmish resulted as 
some French scouts were driven back 
into the fort.2*> By dawn on the 7th, the 
lightforces of the expedition had been 
thrown clear across the peninsula on 
which Niagara stands, cutting it off 
from aid on the land side. Meanwhile, 
twelve whaleboats and several cannons 
were laboriously dragged across the 
peninsula and launched in the Niagara 
River. These were rowed across by their 
crews who soon began work on a battery 
opposite the fort.” 


Although Pouchot was still able to 
send and receive messages by means of 
friendly Indians, he and his command 
were cut off from almost all aid even 
before he fully realized that this was the 
long-expected English attack and not 
just an Indian raid. Vauban would not 
have been pleased with the French in- 
telligence work prior to the landing of 
the enemy. French influence on the local 
Indians and their control of the lake 
should have afforded some advance war- 
ning. The English, on the other hand, 
maintaining strict secrecy by means of 
discipline and the use of their Iroquois 
allies to screen the advance of their ar- 
my, had taken the French by surprise 
and avoided a possible fiasco on the 
lake. The English had also used their In- 


22. Howard, op. cit., 90. 
23. Letter from Chaplain John Ogilvie, July 14, 
1759, in Severance, 291. 


dians in an adaption of Vauban’s 
suggested use of cavalry to cut off a for- 
tress.” They had, to this point, behaved 
energetically and in complete accord 
with the rules of eighteenth century 
siegecraft. 


Beginning the Siege 


Dawn on July 7th found the English 
ready to begin preparations for the 
trenchwork necessary to reduce Fort 
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From Vauban’s A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 
Standard tools and materials used for trenchwork 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Gabions, shown at the top, were wicker baskets, 
without top or bottom, which could be placed 
along the trench line and quickly filled with ex- 
cavated earth in order to form a breastwork for the 
trench. Fascines, shown beneath the gabions, were 
tightly bound bundles of sticks, used to build up 
the breastworks and support the sides of the 
trench. 
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Niagara. As early as June 21st, when the 
expeditionary force had marched only as 
far as Oneida Lake, orders had been 
given for a list to be made of all men who 
had been ‘‘...Masons, Sawyers, 
Bricklayers, Wheel-wrights, Cutlers, 
Carpenters, house & ship joiners, 
Turners, Black Smiths, Gun Smiths, 
White smiths, Tent makers, Bakers, 
Brewers & coller makers” in civilian 
life.* All of these skills would be needed 
during the conduct of the siege, and the 
formation of such men into special work 
groups was a suggestion of Vauban.” 


From Vauban’s A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 


One of Vauban’s plans for computing the proper 
lines of trenches for attacking a fortress. These 
plans would be worked out by the engineers while 
the rest of the army prepared materials for the 
siege. The zig-zagging lines were intended to keep 
the interior of the trench sheltered from fire from 
the fortress. This was extremely critical since a 
poorly laid out trench could be a deathtrap for its 
occupants. 
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Other soldiers were put to work for- 
tifying the main camp, clearing the 
perimeter of all brush for a distance of 
200 yards in order to deny cover to the 
enemy should he attempt an attack 
from the fort.”* Still others were sent to 
assist with the artillery and to begin the 
construction of hundreds of fascines and 
gabions which would be used when the 
trenching began.” Picket details were 
sent forward to guard against “...a 
Surge from ye Fort...,” and other 
troops were detailed to support them in 
that event.” Meanwhile the Indians con- 
tinued to harry the fort while the 
engineers looked over the situation and 
began to lay out the sites of the 
trenches.”! 


The 8th was spent by the English in 
improving their camp and continuing 
preparations for the siege. Although the 
guns of the fort had remained relatively 
quiet, firing only on those who advanced 
close to the walls, the defense began to 
counter the English moves by sending 
off one of the armed naval vessels to 
bombard the English camp which 
“*., . annoyed them so much that they” 
were obliged to . . . get under cover.’’” 
This was done because Pouchot was sure 
that the English were about to open 
their trench and “. . . this would protract 
their labors,’’*’ which, of course, was the 
essence of the entire Vauban conception 
of the purpose of the defense of a for- 
tress. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of July 
9, a drummer beat the parley and a 
white flag appeared in the clearing 
before Fort Niagara. It was Prideaux’s 
call to surrender. Lieutenant Walter 
Rutherford entered the fort blindfolded 
and presented the message to Pouchot 
who replied that “. . . before he became 
acquainted with them (the English), he 
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should at least assuredly gain their es- 
teem.’”** The meeting was courteous and 
pleasant in the best formal European 
tradition, and before he was returned to 
his lines, Rutherford ‘“‘. . . drank an ex- 
cellent Bottle of Claret and a glass of li- 
quor with the Commandant, que je crois 
etre bon soldat et Homme d’Esprit.””” 


Despite these pleasant formalities, 
neither Prideaux nor Pouchot were un- 
aware of what was to happen next. 
Knowing that once the call to surrender 
had been presented and refused the 
siege would begin in earnest, the French 
commander distributed his garrison 
among the defensive positions of the 
fort. When these dispositions of his 
small garrison had been completed, only 
Pouchot and his aide, Lieutenant de 
Salvignac, were not assigned to a par- 
ticular post. The men would remain in 
these positions every night of the siege, 
occasionally being relieved during the 
day in order to get a little sleep, but 
more often to repair damages or harass 
the besiegers.’’* 


Advancing the Trenches 


Even while Lieutenant Rutherford 
was drinking claret with Captain 
Pouchot, orders were being issued for 
opening the first trenches on the night of 
July 9-10th. A working party of 500 men 
was to assemble at six o'clock in the 
evening in order to prepare ‘‘.. . to brake 
ground.”’ They were to be supported by 
400 armed men who would act as trench 
guards and pickets to defend the 
workers against any attempts of the gar- 
rison to sortie against the trenches.” 


The workmen were to begin a long 
trench, or sap, previously laid out by the 
engineers, slanting toward the fort at an 
angle oblique enough to allow the men in 
the trenches to be sheltered from the 
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From Vauban’s A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 
Another of Vauban’s plans, showing a 
hypothetical siege of a fortress carried to comple- 
tion. The trenchwork at Niagara was not carried to 
this stage because of the capitulation of the gar- 
rison. It will be noted that the besiegers literally 
trenched their way into the fortress. The lateral 
Spurs projecting from the main trench are guard 
Positions where the troops protecting the workers 
were sheltered. The darker areas in the trenches 
are batteries for the artillery. 


defenders’ fire. The earth thus ex- 
cavated was piled with the fascines and 
gabions on the side of the trench toward 
the enemy. By thus zig-zagging toward 
the fort, the besiegers could advance 
close enough to risk storming the walls. 
For the remainder of the siege, the 
workmen, usually under cover of night, 
would dig their way closer and closer to 
the fort while the artillery slowly 
battered at their objective in order to 
beat down the defense and breach the 
walls.* 
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It was necessary to carefully protect 
the workers, however, since Vauban 
strongly advocated sorties from the fort 
against the approaching trenches. The 
purpose of a sortie was for a force, usual- 
ly under cover of night, to slip out of the 
fort, surprise the workers, carry off 
valuable tools and destroy as much of 
the trench as possible.*® Although 
Pouchot never attempted an organized 
sortie (probably because of the small 
size of his garrison), he contemplated it 
as a proper defense against the English. 
Several spontaneous sorties did occur 
during the course of the siege, but none 
resulted in any damage to the workers or 
the trench. 


The workmen dug furiously during the 
night of July 9-10th, and, although 
Pouchot sent out scouts, they ran afoul 
of the Indians screening the English 
lines and learned nothing.*® When a 
heavy fog lifted on the morning of the 
10th, the freshly turned earth of the 
English trench was observed only 630 
yards away, beginning in a low area out 
of view of the garrison (as suggested by 
Vauban‘"’) and slanting toward the shore 
of Lake Ontario.*? Immediately the can- 
non of the defenders opened fire, con- 
centrating on the relatively vulnerable 
head and tail of the trench. The ar- 
tillery duel thus begun would continue 
once the English siege guns were sited 
and brought into action. 


On the morning of the 11th, the 
English took advantage of a lull in the 
firing, prompted by the desire of the 
English Indians to speak with those sup- 
porting the French, to advance the head 
of their trench a further eighty yards. 
This was the last such truce allowed by 
the French for, as the defenders’ journal 
of the siege put it, “. .. This was a lesson 
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From Vauban’s A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 
A plan from Vauban showing how a trench (or sap) 
was advanced. The lead workmen labored in single 
file. The first man dug a shallow trench (see 
cutaway and cross section left). The three men 
following him gradually deepened the original 
trench until it was three feet deep and 2% feet 
wide at the bottom. The excavated earth, piled on 
the side facing the enemy, in effect deepened the 
trench to about six feet. A stuffed gabion (cutaway 
view) was rolled along by the lead man to cover 
himself. The cutaway also shows how gabions and 
fascines were used to build up the breastwork. 
This dangerous work was done usually at night. 
During the day, the completed trench was im- 
proved and deepened. 


for M. Pouchot.’’** Shortly before this 
truce, a sortie had unexpectedly 
developed. A small force had been sent 
outside the fort to clear the field of fire of 
the defenders’ guns. Advancing on their 
own accord, they discovered the English 
guards at the head of the trench to be 
overconfident of their safety and at- 
tacked, actually firing into the trench. 
Pouchot, knowing the formula for sup- 
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porting the trenches with bodies of 
troops, immediately ordered the party to 
be recalled to the fort, but instead more 
of the garrison disobeyed orders and 
joined the raiders. Frantic efforts on the 
part of the officers finally persuaded the 
men to return to the fort. It was for- 
tunate for the French soldiers that they 
were able to withdraw as easily as they 
did. Had they hesitated they might well 
have become involved with a large part 
of the besieging force and disaster for the 
garrison might have ensued. The trench 
guards were taken by surprise, much to 
their discredit, and considerable 
damage might have been done to the 
trenches had the sortie been an organiz- 
ed one. As it was, the English were not 
even delayed and the besiegers were now 
within 430 yards of the fort.“ 


On the morning of the 12th a battery 
was observed under construction, and 
the French artillery fire redoubled 
against it.“’ The opening of this battery 
was the beginning of considerable mis- 
fortune for the English. During the 
course of its construction, Captain 
Williams, the chief engineer, was 
seriously wounded,* and the respon- 
sibility of his position devolved on 
Lieutenant Demler. The morning found 
the battery poorly laid out, and it had to 
be reconstructed.” The fire from the fort 
continued steadily, and trenchwork was 
becoming more and more dangerous. On 
July 13th, warnings had to be issued 
against ‘‘. . . mean and unsoldier Like 
Schulkers” who were beginning to “. . . 
quit the Trenches without leave from 
their officers.” 


The 13th saw another piece of luck for 
the defenders in the withdrawal of all 
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the British Indians who moved up the 
river away from the fort in order to get 
away from the unfamiliar chaos of the 
siege. Their leaving took away much of 
the screen that had so closely hemmed 
the French in on the land side and allow- 
ed the French to learn more of the 
English activities. 


Despite these setbacks, the besiegers 
managed to open fire with some small 
mortars, but were able to do little 
damage to the fort.*' The trenches con- 
tinued to advance, however, and by the 
morning of the 15th, the head of the sap 
was only some 200 yards from the out- 
works of the fort and the English were 
working on another battery.” 


From Vauban's A Manual of Siegecraft and Fortification. 


A drawing from Vauban showing a section and 
plan of a battery for the artillery. These were built 
into the trench with walls of earth, fascines and 
gabions. The massive weight of the siege guns was 
supported by wooden platforms. 


49. Rutherford to Haldimand, July 14, 1759, in 
Severance, 289-90. 

50. Orderbook, July 13, 1759, in JP III, 70-71. 

51. Pouchot Journal, July 13, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 983. 

52. Pouchot Journal, July 14, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 983. 
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Work continued on the battery 
throughout the day on the 15th, but 
Captain Allan MacLean complained 
that the English “‘. . . have not a single 
cannon in battery nor anyone who knows 
how to make a battery.’ Bitterness 
against the engineers and artillery was 
growing among the officers of the besieg- 
ing army. A few days later MacLean 
again referred to “. . . our Engineers god 
damn them Dembler has shewed himself 
a fool & blockhead.’ Chaplain Ogilvie 
wrote of a very remarkable Defect in our 
Engineering Department,” and the 
volatile Charles Lee (later to be one of 
Washington’s great tribulations) 


remarked that “. . . Our Artillery was 
trifling & bad; our Engineers (as usual) 
execrably ignorant... .”*It is clear that 


the wounding of Captain Williams was a 
most serious blow and that his 
successors were either very inexperi- 
enced or extremely negligent in their 
work, 


Despite the failure of the English to 
complete their regular batteries, the 
smaller mortars continued to harass the 
defenders, setting fires and causing 
minor damage and casualties.” By the 
16th the trenches were close enough to 
the fort so that musketry began to be ex- 
changed regularly, harassing both sides. 
The English trenches were soon topped 
with “‘saucissons,”’ evidently some sort 
of shields, to provide cover for their 
sharpshooters.* 


Trenching had continued unabated 
for nearly a week until the besiegers 
were within musket range (60 to 100 
yards) and sniping had become a regular 
element in the course of the siege. 


53. Allan MacLean to Haldimand, July 15, 1759, 
in Severance, 290. 

54. MacLean to Haldimand, July 21, 1759, in 
Severance, 290-91. 

55. Ogilvie to David Johnstone, July 21, 1759, in 
Severance, 296-98. 

56. Lee to Bunbury, August 9, 1759, in NYHS, 
1871, 20-22. 

57. Pouchot Journal, July 15, 1759, in 
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Although the defenders’ artillery had 
been very active, having fired nearly 
6,000 balls at the advancing lines,* that 
of the English had not yet come fully 
into action and Fort Niagara was still 
largely undamaged. 


Bombarding the Fortress 


As the fog rose on the morning of July 
17th, the English artillery finally made 
itself known to the French defenders of 
Fort Niagara. The battery across the 
river from the fort had finally been com- 
pleted and it soon fired its first shot. 
This cannon ball, after arcing across the 
river, somehow entered the chimney of 
Captain Pouchot’s room and rolled 
across the floor, coming to a stop against 
the bed on which the French com- 
mander was taking a much-needed 
rest! A more dramatic announcement 
of the next phase of the siege can hardly 
be imagined. The two batteries on the 
land side of the fort also opened fire, 
and, before long, the English guns were 
causing considerable damage. The river 
battery was particularly troublesome 
since it could fire into the unprotected 
rear of the defenses. Pouchot worked his 
weary men hard to build makeshift 
barricades to guard against this fire 
from the rear.*' Constant artillery and 
small arms fire continued through the 
18th as the trenches crept closer to the 
fort. The trenching was now becoming 
especially difficult because of the prox- 
imity of the defenders’ guns and the dai- 
ly orders of the besieging army laid 
much stress on the quality of the 
fascines and gabions that were needed 
for such close work. The troops making 
these materials were cautioned to take 


O’Callaghan X, 984. 

58. Pouchot Journal, July 16, 1959,in 
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From Merton M. Wilner’s History of Niagara Frontier Volume II. 


A contemporary plan of the siege of Fort Niagara. The advance of the English trenches can be followed from 
the low swampy area on the right to the farthest advance just before the fort. The English river battery is 
marked at “‘K”’ and the site of the defeat of the French relief force is at ‘‘M,”’ at the bottom of the map. 
Lateral trench guard positions are visible between the “third battery” and the “second battery.”’ The 


English camp was out of sight on the right. 


special care in their construction.” On 
the morning of the 19th, the English 
were sixty yards closer, and the French 
again concentrated their fire on the 
trench head. The danger of a sortie also 
became more real as the distance closed. 
Orders were given clarifying the 
procedure should the French attempt to 
damage the trenches by a sortie, and 


62. Orderbook, July 20, 1759, in JP II, 76. 
63. Pouchot Journal, July 19, 1759, in 


further orders concerning ‘‘Schulkers” 
were given. Any man caught deserting 
his post in the trenches was to be “.. . 
punished in the most severest & publick 
manner.’ 


Just as the besiegers were beginning 


to make definite progress, misfortune 
again struck and underscored Vauban’s 


O’Callaghan X, 984. 
64. Orderbook, July 20, 1759, in JP III, 76-79. 
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warning about danger in the trenches. 
Colonel John Johnstone of the New York 
Provincials, the expedition’s second in 
command, was assisting the harried 
engineers when he was struck and killed 
by a sniper’s bullet.* A few hours later, 
as evening came on, General Prideaux 
was observing the firing of a mortar 
battery when one of these dangerous 
weapons exploded, killing him in- 
stantly. Sir William Johnson, consid- 
ered by most of the regular officers as 
“«, . a very good and valuable man, but 
utterly a stranger to military affairs,” 
took command.” Despite his supposed 
lack of military knowledge, Johnson 
took firm hold of the command and an- 
nounced that he was “‘. . . determined to 
perservere in the same just and vigorous 
manners which was carried on by the 
Deceased General.’ Despite the set- 
backs received on the 20th, however, the 
workmen entrenched to within seventy 
yards of the French outworks. The firing 
was hot and was beginning to tell on the 
defenders, many of whose muskets were 
nearly useless from overuse.” 


By the 21st, Johnson was planning a 
battery only 140 yards from the fort 
which he hoped would end the affair. If 
not, he would “‘. . . be oblidged to greater 
lengths and attempt an Escalade, as I 
am determined to take the place if 
possible.’’”? Although much more 
trenching would be necessary to mount 
an assault, the artillery was making its 
effect felt. Damage to the fort’s batteries 
was extensive, and red-hot shot fired 
from the English batteries was keeping 
the defenders busy extinguishing fires.” 
On the 23rd, the new battery opened 


65. Ogilvie to David Johnstone, July 21, 1759, in 
Severance, 296-98. 

66. Ibid., 296-98. 

67. Lee to Bunbury, August 9, 1759, in NYHS, 
1871, 20-22. 

68. Orderbook, July 21, 1759, in JP III, 77. 

69. Pouchot Journal, July 20, 1759, in 
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70. Sir William Johnson to Haldimand, July 21, 
1759, in JP III, 107-08. 
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fire, and, at such short range, its guns 
did tremendous execution. A breach was 
opened in the bastion closest to Lake 
Ontario, and the British artillery kept 
up a constant fire on this spot to prevent 
its repair.” 


The garrison was slowly losing its 
capacity to resist. Artillery was being 
destroyed along with the fort walls, and 
wadding for firing those guns that 
remained was running out. Straw and 
even bed linen was being used in order to 
keep the guns firing.” More and more 
small arms were wearing out, and the 
militia was beginning to shirk in its du- 
ty. It was becoming difficult for Pouchot 
to man all the posts of the fort.” 


One last hope for the French 
defenders was the large French and In- 
dian forces that had been gathering on 
the eastern shore of Lake Erie. Indians 
from Detroit and the Ohio Valley, along 
with French regulars and militia, 
numbering in all about 1,500 men, could 
possibly defeat the English and raise the 
siege. Vauban’s writings gave strong 
warnings to besieging generals to guard 
themselves against such a move, and 
these warnings had not gone unheeded 
among the officers of the English army. 
British troops and Indians had quickly 
taken post near the farm of La Belle 
Famille at the beginning of the siege. 
This position straddled the Niagara por- 
tage road and faced any possible relief 
attempt. 


News of the approach of this French 
force caused Johnson to reinforce the 
position on the 23rd. On the morning of 
the 24th, the French and their Indian 


71. Pouchot Journal, July 22, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 985-86. 

72. Pouchot Journal, July 23, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 986-87. 

73. Pouchot Journal, July 22, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 985-86. 

74. Pouchot Journal, July 23, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 986-87. 

75. Johnson to General Sir Jeffrey Amherst, July 
25, 1759, in JP ITI, 108-10. 


allies, contemptuous of earlier English 
showings in wilderness warfare, careless- 
ly marched down the portage road and 
into the English. It was over after only a 
few minutes of fierce fighting. Lieute- 
nant Christopher Yates noted in his 
journal “‘. . . we were attacked by about 
1,500 of the enemy under the command 
of Musher (sic) Delanquey about 10 
o’clock in the morning. But we soon gave 
them their breakfast, and on the 25th we 
took the fort.’ 


The defeat of the relief force was in- 
deed the end for Fort Niagara. Pouchot 
and his men watched the battle from the 
bastions, too weak to even sortie against 
the heavily guarded trenches. The fort 
was in a shambles, few weapons were 
usable, more than a quarter of the gar- 
rison were casualties and no one had lain 
down in a bed for nineteen days.” When 
the English once again called upon the 
fort to surrender, and the scope of the 
defeat of the relief force became known 
to the garrison, the soldiers mutinied 
and Pouchot was forced to make the 
decision to capitulate.” 


Surrender terms were drawn up and 
* accepted by both sides and the expected 
courtesies and formalities were included 
in the terms. The garrison was to “.. . 
march out with their arms and baggage, 
drums beating and match (slowmatch 
for firing cannon) lighted at both ends, 
and a small piece of cannon... .””® The 
victors, meanwhile, were to march “. . . 
to the parade of the Fort, with drums 
beating and colors flying .. .”® 


These formalities were acted out on 
the afternoon of the 25th when the 
French garrison marched out of the fort 
“. . . with musket on the shoulder, 
drums beating and two pieces of large 
cannon at the head of the column .. .””*! 


76. Yates Journal, in Severance, 294. 

77. Pouchot Journal, July 24, 1759, in 
O'Callaghan X, 987-90. 

78. Ibid., 987-90. 

79. Articles of Capitulation, July 25, 1759, in 


Pouchot and his men seem to have put 
in a parting shot by increasing the size 
and the number of ordnance allowed 
them by the articles of capitulation. 
When this ceremony was over, the 
French laid down their arms and were 
immediately transported to Oswego in 
the English boats. 


Thus was concluded a siege of nine- 
teen days, carried out on the farthest ex- 
treme of colonial New York. Far from 
being a military experience moulded by 
the necessities of the wilderness, it was a 
formal European siege of nearly text- 
book form, transplanted to the shores of 
Lake Ontario. It was a siege fought with 
regular soldiers under the command of 
professional officers. Only the use of 
American Indians as light scouting 
troops (replacing the cavalry used in 
Europe) gave a distinctly American 
flavor to the Operation. 


Throughout the entire affair, the in- 
structions of Sebastien Le Prestre de 
Vauban were followed nearly to the 
letter. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. The chief participants, both 
French and English, had been trained in 
his engineering tradition, and the scope 
of their European experience dictated 
that their ideas of the defense and 
reduction of a fortified place would be 
the same in America as on the Conti- 
nent. Captain Pouchot designed his for- 
tress according to Vauban’s principles, 
and General Prideaux was forced to 
follow this same man’s instructions in 
reducing it. Fort Niagara fell, as it must 
have inevitably done since even Vauban 
admitted there was no fortress against 
which his methods of siegecraft were not 
applicable.” 


The defense of Fort Niagara had been 
a delaying action on the part of the 


O’Callaghan X, 990-92. 
80. Orderbook, July 25, 1759, in JP IH, 81. 
81. Pouchot Journal, July 26, 1759, in 
O’Callaghan X, 992. 
82. Vauban, op. cit., 93. 
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French, and, in this respect, it fulfilled 
the chief European conception of the 
purpose of a fortified place. Niagara 
kept the army of Prideaux from lending 
its support to those of Wolfe and 
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Amherst in the campaign of 1759. It was 
to be, in the end, a futile gesture. Within 
a year New France would fall and the 
first European style war fought on 
American soil would be concluded. 
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Behind the Plaque 


by Oliver P. Jones 


Plaques never seem to have enough 
space to bear accounts of all the impor- 
tant events which took place in or 
around a certain historic site. The pla- 
que at Main and Virginia Streets is no 
exception.' While it is true that the first 
building erected by the University of 
Buffalo was located just behind that 
area, the plaque does not mention that 
this building — the Medical Depart- 
ment — was also the first one for higher 
education in the city.? Nor does it men- 
tion that medical history in the United 
States was made on 18 January 1850 in 
the janitor’s quarters of that building. 


When the late Julian Park wrote 
about the history of the University of 
Buffalo, he relied chiefly on newspaper 
reports because neither the first Minute 
Book of the Council (1846 to 1855) nor 
copies of C. N. Otis’ architectural plans 
had come down to us.’ Furthermore, the 
Minute Book which contains a record of 
the proceedings of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Buffalo from 3 Oc- 
tober 1846 to 30 March 1878 was not 
available to him because it had not yet 
been discovered. When Park later wrote 
“Medicine Starts a University,’ he ob- 
tained some information about the first 
building from the Annual Announce- 
ment for June, 1849, which said, “It is a 
commodious stone structure... . four 
stories in height.”” He again relied upon 
accounts in a local newspaper’ and an 
editorial in a medical journal®, both of 
which reiterated this without any ex- 
planation. Hence, Park was compelled 
to write “Photographs provide no in- 
dication of the fact that it had four 


1. See photograph in Niagara Frontier, 18: 21, 
1971. 

2. Editorial, Commercial Advertiser, 3 February 
1849, 

3. Park, J.: A History of the University of Buf- 
falo. Pub. Buffalo Histor. Soc. 22: 19, 1917. 
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stories.’”” However, for one who has 
taught or worked in the medical school 
building which was at 24 High Street, 
the answer is quite apparent when the 
photoprint in Park’s article is analyzed. 
Like the High Street building, with its 
mezzanines, there is a floor running 
across the front of the building which 
may be seen through the six tall arched 
windows. 


The confusion began when a jour- 
nalist used interchangeably the words 
floor and story. He wrote that the 
building is to be “four stories high... . 
In the front, on the first floor, there is to 
be an office. .. . The remaining stories in 
front . . . on the second floor, in the rear. 
...* Flint perpetuated the confusion by 
condensing this article rather than rely- 
ing upon his own editorial expertise.® As 
a matter of fact, he did not even identify 
his source of information so that all of 
the local daily papers of that period had 
to be read before the original article was 
located. For some unexplained reason 
Park never found it, or if he did he never 
referred to it. 


Even before the Minute Book was dis- 
covered, a side elevation of the building 
could have been reconstructed from 
newspaper and medical editorials like 
the one shown in fig. 1. In other words, 
the first building was two and one half 
stories high on the exterior with four 
floors in the front and rear of the 
building. But it has only been since the 
Minute Book was discovered in the 
library collection of Rev. John C. Lord 
that floor plans with the assignment of 
space could be reconstructed. Professor 


Park, J., Niagara Frontier, 8: 48-58, 1961. 

. Commercial Advertiser, 28 September 1849. 
. Buffalo Med. J., 4: 769-70, 1849. 

Park (n.3), p. 57. 

. Editorial (n.2). 

. Flint (n.6) p. 769. 
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Buffalo College of Pharmacy, Main Corner of Virginia, about 1890 


Oscar A. Silverman, then Director of 
Libraries, recognized the Minute Book. 
He called Chancellor Clifford Furnas’ 
attention to the fact that Miss Grace 
Rumsey Smith, former member of the 
University Council, had obtained the 
Lord collection from Dr. Charles Cary, 
whose wife was Evelyn Rumsey. Miss 
Smith gave the Lord collection to the 
Lockwood Library of the University of 
Buffalo. It is understandable why Dr. 
Cary, who graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Buffalo in 1875, should have had 
the Minute Book in his own library, 
because he succeeded Professor George 
Hadley in 1878, as Registrar of the 
Medical Faculty. Apparently some of 


Dr. Cary’s books were also included in 
the Lord collection. Miss Grace R. 
Smith’s mother was Mrs. Lord’s sister. 


Shonnie Finnegan, Archivist, made it 
possible for me to read and analyze the 
Minute Book.'’ That part which deals 
with the first building being constructed 
by the University is copied as follows: 


26 October 1849 


At a meeting of the medical faculty. 
Present: Drs. Flint, White, Hamilton and 
Hadley; At Dr. White’s house, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were passed. 


Resolved, that the introductory by the 
Dean and the address by the Chancellor 
be given on Wednesday the 7th of 


10. State University of New York at Buffalo, Archives. 
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November at 3:00 P.M. and that the in- 
vitations to the Council and to the sub- 
scribers be given for 2 and one half P.M.; 
and that printed invitations to that effect 
be sent to members of the Council, the 
subscribers and to the curators. 


Resolved, that the Dean be instructed to 
announce the time of the introductions 
and the order of the lectures in the city 
papers. 

Resolved, that a general invitation to at- 
tend the exercises at the opening of the 
session to be extended to Physicians and 
to those persons interested in Medical 
Education. 


Resolved, that after the introductory lec- 
ture and address the assembly adjourn to 
the Museum Room to partake of a colla- 
tion in honor of the occasion and further 
that a committee be appointed by the 
Dean to provide for the same. Drs. White 
and Hamilton were appointed said Com- 
mittee. 


Resolved, that the room at the N.E. cor- 
ner of the Amphitheater be appropriated 
to the chair of Obstetrics. 


Resolved, that the room on the N. side be 
appropriated to the purposes of a dissec- 
ting room for the faculty. 


Resolved, that the N.W. corner room be 
appropriated to the chair of Anatomy. 


Resolved, that the S.W. room be ap- 
propriated to the chair of Surgery. 


(The above rooms are all under the seats 
of the Upper Lecture Room.) 


Resolved, that the Laboratory and the 
N.W. rooms on the Ist and 2nd floors, 
with a change of the partition of the latter 
nearer the window to the rear, be ap- 
propriated to the Department of 
Chemistry. 


Resolved, that the new room in the second 
story (with the aforesaid change of the 
partition) be appropriated to the 
Departments of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, Physiology and Medical 
Jurisprudence, Pathology and Materia 
Medica! 


Resolved, that the rear room in the S.W. 
corner, 2nd story be appropriated to the 


11. Jones, O.P., Buffalo Physician 7:38-41, 1973. 
12. Buffalo Med. J. 5: 429, 1849. 
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Demonstrator of Anatomy. 
Resolved, that the Dean and Registrar be 
authorized to purchase additional chairs 
if necessary. 
Resolved, that the Registrar pay to 
McKennan the sum of $10 for his two 
journeys after the Demonstrator. 
... . Adjourned 

George Hadley, Registrar 


This information made it possible to 
reconstruct plans for the floors (figs. 2 to 
4). The thickness of the walls was not 
given, but they must have been two or 
three feet thick since the width of the 
building was 56 feet and the width of 
the lecture halls and museum was 50 
feet. The chemistry office on the first 
floor was later to become important dur- 
ing the trial for libel. The office of the 
Demonstrator of Anatomy on the second 
floor (fig. 3) was occupied by Dr. 
Corydon LaFord. The last resolution 
quoted from the Minute Book mentions 
paying for his transportation to the 
dedication ceremonies — this was 
because he was paralyzed and had to 
walk with two canes." The third floor 
(fig. 4) is interesting because the offices 
for the professors were located beneath 
the seats of the amphitheater. Part of 
the Dissecting Room (20 x 50 feet) was 
used as a temporary museum because 
when the building was dedicated and 
opened for public inspection the 
museum in front was not completed.” 
When finished the museum was to oc- 
cupy the second, third and fourth floors 
and it was to be galleried. Melford 
Diedrick, Director of Medical Ilustra- 
tion, indicated this with incomplete 
details (fig. 1). 


The Hon. Millard Fillmore, then Vice 
President of the United States, and 
Chancellor of the University, gave an in- 
teresting history of the origin of univer- 
sities.'* This was followed by an address 
by the Dean of the Medical Faculty, Dr. 
Austin Flint.'* He paid a tribute to Dr. 


13. Commercial Advertiser, 8 November 1849. 
14. Ibid., 9 November 1849. 


Dr. James P. White 


James P. White who advanced over $2,- 
000 to the University at a time when the 
faculty was perplexed and nearly dis- 
couraged by financial problems. After 
these addresses a collation was served in 
the temporary museum on the third 
floor, and guests visited the several 
departments and offices. In the two lec- 
ture rooms, each with a seating capacity 
of 350 to 400 persons, the guests saw cast 
iron arm chairs without bottoms, firmly 
secured upon cushioned benches, with 
the right arm of each chair expanded for 
the convenience of taking notes. This 
improvement in design was suggested by 
Dr. White to prevent ‘‘whittling — that 
universal Yankee propensity.’ 


This brings us to the janitor’s quarters 
where medical history in the United 
Staes was made on 18 January 1850. 
This area of the building was at most 20 
feet by 50 feet. Information as to how it 
was subdivided was obtained from the 
stenographic report of testimony given 
at the trial for libel." There was no 


15. Editorial (n.5). 

16. Report of the Trial, The People versus Dr. 
Horatio N. Loomis for Libel. Erie County Oyer 
and Terminer, 24 June 1850, Steam Press of 
Jewett, Thomas & Co., Buffalo, 1850, pp.50. 

17. The janitor, Frederick Backus, subsequently 
became superintendent of the Cholera Hospital 


access from the lower lecture hall to the 
basement except in the rear of the first 
floor through the chemistry office. The 
room where medical history was made 
was approximately 15 feet by 18 feet and 
it adjoined the room used by the janitor 
for a kitchen." It was lighted by two 
tallow candles on a table in the center of 
the room. The students sat on benches 
around the sides of the room. As many 
as 15 to 20 observers, students and prac- 
titioners were present at a time to see 
the first clinical demonstration of a nor- 
mal labor in the United States. 


It is not the purpose of this article to 
review all of the controversy which arose 
because Dr. James P. White permitted 
the graduating class to see an unmarried 
Irish girl, Mary Watson, deliver her 
child. All of this has been summarized in 
Austin Flint’s editorials,'* and presented 
in more detail by a prominent obstetri- 
cian, Dr. J. W. Williams.'* Suffice it to 
say, that for this innovation White 
received bitter criticism from both 
medical men and laymen. In retaliation 
he sued Dr. Horatio N. Loomis for libel 
because he was thought to be the 
mysterious ‘‘L”’ who wrote the letter to 
the editor in the Buffalo Daily Courier. 
Although White lost his case, he secured 
a vindication of his teaching methods 
through the publicity thus afforded. 


The Minute Book contains many 
other “firsts” which are of general in- 
terest but not spectacular. For example, 
the new building did not have central 
heating so that on 25 February 1850 the 
Faculty — ‘‘Resolved that if the College 
obtain an appropriation amounting to 
$5,000, the last mentioned committee 
(building) be instructed to place a fur- 
nace in the building for heating the lec- 
ture rooms.”’ Over five years later the 


according to the 1850-51 Buffalo City Directory. 
His name in the Minute Book was spelled Baccus. 


18. Editorial on ‘Demonstrative Midwifery.” 
Buffalo Med. J., 6: 110-116; 175-184, 1850. 


19. Williams, J. W. Am. J. Obstet., 50: 302-321, 
1904. 
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Faculty came to grips with the same arrangements as, in their judgment, 
problem on 15 May 1855 “. . . Drs. may be for warming the lower lecture 
Rochester and Hadley were appointed to room.’’ They were having building 
a committee with power to make such problems in those days too! 
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The first time students requested a 
change in the curriculum occurred on 25 
November 1850. They wanted the two 
afternoon lectures shifted to the even- 
ing. This was acceded to by the faculty 
but it is unclear whether the petition of 
18 December 1854 for a holiday between 
Christmas and New Year’s was ever ap- 
proved. There just was not enough time 
in a sixteen week course to permit this. 


The first woman applicant to the 
medical school — Miss Emily B. 
Blackwell, sister of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell — was rejected on 20 
November 1851.” Or rather, “ ... Dr. 
Flint was instructed to reply to her 
application for admission as a medical 
student declining to receive the 


applicant.” Twenty-five years later, 
Mary Blair Moody was the first woman 
to receive a medical degree from the 
University of Buffalo. 


Finally, the first Executive Com- 
mittee of the Medical Faculty was form- 
ed on 29 September 1856. “On motion, 
Drs. White and Hadley were appointed 
to constitute with the Dean an Ex- 
ecutive Committee with the power to 
decide matters, for which it does not 
appear worthwhile to call together the 
Faculty.’”’ And so it goes because today 
in addition to an over-sized Executive 
Committee we now have a Faculty 
Council elected to represent the ever in- 
creasing faculty. 


The Council of Churches—The Sanderson 
Years of Struggle and Recovery — 1937-1942 


by Harlan M. Frost 
in consultation with 
Ross W. Sanderson 


This article has two inputs. The first is 
from the usual Council of Churches of- 
ficial records. The second is from the 
rare opportunity of access to a digest of 
his Buffalo years, from the pen of Dr. 
Ross W. Sanderson. (The digest is a 
portion of his autobiography, ‘‘Fallible 
Churchman” which is in manuscript 
only.) 


This digest makes many dry bones 
from the Minutes glow with life. It 
relates some happenings the written 
record skips. Further, the two of us 
have written and visited one another. 
This chapter thus bears many marks of 
joint authorship. 


20. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell was the first woman 
in the United states to receive the M.D. degree. 
She graduated from Geneva Medical College, 23 
January 1849. Her thesis, “Ship Fever’, was 
published in the Buffalo Med. J., 4: 523-531, 1849. 


Why then is there need for the phrase 
“in consultation with?’’ It 
acknowledges the above. It also 
preserves a place for a third person 
stance, the expression of outside in- 
dependent observations and 
evaluations. These are mine. 


Harlan M. Frost 


“A strong, conscious and noble 
Protestantism” was the need of the 
hour, the Rt. Rev. Cameron J. Davis, 
Episcopalian Bishop and President of 
the Council of Churches of Buffalo and 
Erie County, told his followers. At the 


Her sister, Emily, apparently did not know that 
the Boston Female Medical School had opened its 
doors on 1 November 1848. Emily finally received 
her medical degree in 1854 from Western Reserve. 
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Annual Meeting of February 26, 1937, he 
added, “‘for this great work, the Council 
is once more committed to engage ex- 
ecutive leadership.” 


The Depression had left a legacy of 
debt and three full years without an Ex- 
ective Secretary. There had been earlier 
talk of seeking an executive from local 
talent which had tided the Council 
through the lean years. But liabilities 
remained to be paid off. Once these were 
cleared, the choice swung on the advice 
of Roy B. Guild, the Field Secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, to an 
out-of-town man of proven executive 
capacity.’ 


A May Newsletter announced that the 
Secretary-elect was Dr. Ross W. Sander- 
son, for the past five years the General 
Secretary of the Maryland-Delaware 
Council of Churches and Christian 
Education, and that he would begin his 
work here September Ist. The new Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was a Congregational 
Minister, a graduate of Oberlin, both of 
the College and the Seminary. He had 
also served as Project Director of the 
Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. This bespoke 
an ability in Social Survey and Analysis 
from which Buffalo would benefit. For 
the period 1920-1929 he had been the 
Executive of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Council of Churches. In that city he had 
enabled churches to establish 
cooperatively one of the largest systems 
of Weekday Religious Education 
(WDRE) in the nation. It was so well 
coordinated that the system became a 
permanent one still in existence. This 
impressed the Buffalo Committee as 
events would show.’ 


Sanderson, on his part, was impressed 
by ‘“‘the vision and enthusiasm” Bishop 


1. From Council folder, Nov. 1937, p. 5. 

2. Minutes of the Council of Churches of Buffalo 
and Erie County, May 13, 1936, April 13-14, 1937. 
Hereafter cited as Minutes. 

3. Newsletter of the Council of Churches of Buf- 
falo and Erie County, May 19, 1937. Hereafter 
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Dr. Ross W. Sanderson 


Davis brought to the Council’s presiden- 
cy. He also found “‘the churches of the 
Metropolitan Area abreast of the 
ecumenical movement (not yet so call- 
ed) and ahead of it in the intergration of 
various forms of church cooperation.” 
These included the vigorous program of 
Christian Education with its long 
separate history but now a part of the 
Council of Churches. He was thrilled to 
anticipate having its director, Benton S. 
Swartz, as “an able male associate.” 
There were also the enthusiastic and 
effective work of the church women. 
They too had a considerable history and 
contributed to the staff team Mrs. 
George S. Searle, as an able woman 
member. Both of these phases of work 
were facing. change and challenge.‘ 


The challenge on the educational side 
did not wait. The new Executive 
Secretary took up the reins officially 


cited as Newsletters. 

4. Digest of his Buffalo years, from the 
Ecumenical Chronicle, a part of ‘‘Fallible 
Churchman, an autobiography,” by Ross W. 
Sanderson, manuscript in possession of the 
author. 1-2. Cited hereafter as MS. 


September 1, 1937. There had come to 
Buffalo in April, a new Roman Catholic 
Bishop, the Most Rev. John A. Duffy. 
On September 2nd in a radio interview 
he expressed great concern that ‘“‘secular 
education does not provide adequate 
moral sanctions for growing children.” 
He pledged cooperation with any group 
interested in emphasizing the need for 
religious education. This claimed front 
page attention. 


The Council of Churches Board 
responded as being “gratified that 
Bishop Duffy has spoken so vigorously.” 
Sanderson and Swartz put before that 
Board an outline of the essential 
features for Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion. Such a plan had stirred intermit- 
tent interest in Buffalo’s Protestant 
Community since 1920 and before. The 
two deftly summed up the central issue: 
“Can the churches, while preserving 
their freedom and diversity, discover 
some principle of administrative 
cooperation with the public schools in 
the interest of better citizenship through 
religious education?” Sanderson and 
Swartz saw the answer as an unqualified 
“ves.’” 


Soon thereafter, Bishop Duffy invited 
the Council of Churches’ President, its 
Executive Secretary, and Rabbi Joseph 
L. Fink, representing the Jewish Com- 
munity, to lunch at his residence. 
Sanderson describes the event, ‘“‘We 
were served by liveried servants. 
Vatican II has now made the at- 
mosphere of that gathering more or less 
commonplace. To us then it was a new 
expansive happening. It looked as if we 
might go forward swiftly.”’ 


That night, the banner head across 
the front page of the Buffalo Evening 
News read “Six Point Religious Plan 
Offered.”” The story said a plan “for 
carrying out the suggestions of Bishop 
Duffy for giving public school children 


5. Buffalo Evening News, September 2, 8, 1937. 
Hereafter cited as BEN. 


religious education was advanced 
today.”’ The plan was that which 
Sanderson and Swartz had presented 
the Council of Churches Board a week 
earlier. Its key points called for the im- 
mediate formation of an Inter Faith 
Committee, development of a 


curriculum which would emphasize Bi- 
ble knowledge and Christian living, and 
consideration of the faculty needed to 
meet standards set by the Board of 
Education.* 


Benton S. Swartz 


This fanfare of public attention 
created expectancy of action. Yet for the 
Council of Churches it contained hidden 
embarrassment. ‘‘What the Council 
chiefly needed,” its executive told his of- 
ficers, ‘was funds for a significant job.” 
In the aftermath of the depression these 
were not available. Some tasks could be 
forwarded by volunteers. But WDRE 
within the diverse Protestant Communi- 


6. MS., 3; BEN, September 15, 1937. 
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ty could function effectively only with a 
paid teaching staff. “In spite of its 
poverty,” said Sanderson, “‘the Council 
put up a brave front.” Its mimeographed 
Newsletter informed constituents about 
a many-sided work, already on a 
minimal budget. Bishop Davis spoke a 
strong presidential word and the Coun- 
cil’s plans were even enlarged. But 
proposals actually to set WDRE in mo- 
tion were not forthcoming. The Coun- 
cil’s financial resources simply would 
not permit new spending. 


Bishop Duffy, the Catholic prelate, 
was puzzled by this standstill. “Some of 
our difficulties were due,’’ writes 
Sanderson, “to our ignorance of one 
another’s ways of doing, but the miracle 
of interfaith friendship we experienced 
was to continue as an enduring wonder- 
ful fact.’” 


After the dramatics of these first two 
weeks, a period of more routine begin- 
nings followed. Two mandates, however, 
had clearly moved front center: Week- 
day Religious Education, and more 
adequate financing. 


Initial acquaintance for the Executive 
Secretary included: “learning and 
visualizing the facts about Buffalo, a 
long task just begun,” becoming ac- 
quainted with church and civic leaders 
(he visited 60 churches in 40 
denominations in his introductory 
months), and analyzing the participa- 
tion of the churches in the Council. He 
found 2,120 contributions for example 
from only 70 churches as such, 22 Sun- 
day Schools, and 66 local church 
women’s groups, showing, in his opi- 
nion, that the Council was still too large- 
ly an association of church people rather 
than of congregations, in spite of its 
name. There were also days given to 
tours of the County with Ben Swartz, for 
meeting Sunday School and town and 
county leaders." 


7. MS., 4-5. 


8. Minutes, March 11, 1938; Newsletter, 
September 20, 1937; MS., 5. 
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There followed a series of significant 
gatherings arranged by the Council. An 
Armistice service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral heard Dr. Mary E. Wooley, 
former President of Mt. Holyoke say, 
“Development of the human spirit is the 
key to power.” Dr. Mark A. Dawber of 
the Council of Home Missions and a 
specialist on rural life, addressed three 
different audiences in a notable one-day 
visit. On Thanksgiving, one thousand 
met for worship at the Consistory. The 
sermon was by their new Executive 
Secretary. A Service of Recognition at 
Westminster Presbyterian Church on 
December 10th was badly snowed out. 
Only a handful braved the storm. Those 
that did heard Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
of the American Committee for “Life 
and Work” in an able address. And 
President Davis in the printed charge 
said, “Our Council should be, and is, the 
expression in thought and action of our 
people — in relation to common in- 
terests — and the furtherance of the 
coming of the Kingdom of God.” 
Sanderson comments, “here was aspira- 
tion rising beyond weather and other 
hazards,” but his caption was: ‘The 
Mercury Dropped.” That caption, apart — 
from WDRE, did not apply to program. 
For example, several Buffalonians — 
Frank L. Janeway, the General 
Presbyter, and John P. Sala, the 
minister of the University Church of 
Christ — attended the World 
Conference on Life and Work at Oxford, 
England, during the summer. Plans 
were laid to study the important fin- 
dings of that Conference. Invitations 
were dispatched to the Federal Council 
for a meeting here in 1938 and for a 
future visit by foreign delegates to the 
World Missionary Conference, at 
Madras.’ 


Unfortunately the low temperature 
caption proved all too apt in relation to 
fiscal reality. The struggle to achieve in- 


9. Minutes, November 10, 1937; Newsletter, 
November 4, 18, 1937; MS., 4. 


come that matched the task suffered 
prolonged chill. It began before Sander- 
son arrived. In order to pay all 
obligations when he was called, more 
than $2,000 of money subscribed for the 
March to March 1937-1938 year was us- 
ed. So the $16,500 supposed budget 
yielded less than its stated total. Next it 
proved impossible to put on a 
supplementary campaign in the Fall of 
1937. In the later months of the year the 
Council lived “hand to mouth.” ‘“Accor- 
dingly,” reported Sanderson, “we had to 
solicit in early 1938 for 15 months.” In a 
Newsletter he pointed out that the $20,- 
000 goal sought, represented an annual 
rate of only $16,000. The campaign fell 
short. The $20,000 was cut back to $18,- 
000. “The Council,’’ said Sanderson, 
“had not been extravagant. Its pledges 
were good, there were just not enough of 
them. It didn’t have the income to do 
the job assigned to it.” 


Uncomfortable as the financial chill 
was, 1938 and 1939 became key years for 
several Council objectives. The first con- 
cerned strengthening ties between 
church women and the Council. The 
merger of 1929 “had never really become 
enthusiastically effective,” said Sander- 
son. Unity in “deep mutual sympathy” 
remained to be accomplished. Further, 
he explained, “there was a disposition 
on the part of some churchmen to ques- 
tion the status of church women in a 
Council of Churches.’’” 


Soon after his arrival, a few of the 
Inter Church Council of Women’s of- 
ficers asked if they might pay their own 
postage and minor bills without first 
asking authority. Church women were 
active in all the Council’s financial 
solicitations. ‘“‘I championed their 
autonomy,” observed Sanderson." 


Mrs. Robert B. Adam, then the 
Church Women’s President, later 


10. Minutes, December 26, 1939 (Year-end 
Letter); ibid., May 11, 1938; MS., 5, 15; 
Newsletter, January 28, 38. 

11. MS., 14; statement of Mrs. Harlan M. Frost. 


reported that the Council of Churches’ 
Executive Secretary in the spring of 
1938, asked the Inter-Church Council of 
Women if their work ought to be more 
closely identified with the Council of 
Churches or whether they preferred to 
maintain a more independent status. 
“Expression was given,” said Mrs. 
Adam, ‘“‘to a deepened conviction that 
the women’s work should be as closely 
identified as possible with the Council of 
Churches.” In the light of the Council of 
Churches’ financial condition, ‘‘the 
women voiced their willingness to try 
the experiment of conducting their work 
on a volunteer basis, under Dr. Sander- 
son’s guidance and with the aid of office 
help.”’” 


The assurance of this statement is, in 
retrospect, correct, but at the time many 
women were hesitant. As late as May 9, 
1938 they said they “would continue to 
work with the Council of Churches at 
least for a year.” The shift to volunteer 
leadership meant retirement for Mrs. 
George Searles. That date was set as 
September 1, but because of Mrs. 
Searles’ long service, the Inter Church 
Council insisted that the Council of 
Churches carry her remuneration 
through March 1939, the end of the 
fiscal year. 


In preparation for the changeover, the 
Women’s officers concluded it would be 
good to make a whole new start, with 
new officers. This opened the way for a 
representative committee to embark, 
with Sanderson’s help, on a careful 
defining of the relationships within the 
Council of Churches for the work of the 
Inter Church Council of Women." 


In October occurred an Institute that 
demonstrated clearly the value of close 
cooperation. Sanderson — adept 
at coordinating efforts — had sought 
and obtained permission from the 


12. Minutes, November 9, 1938. 


13. Minutes of the Inter Church (sic) Council of 
Women, May 9, 1938. 
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church women to combine with their 
World Community Institute an interest 
in the Comity Department relating to 
the “Changing City Church.” Behind 
this four-day effort there were marshall- 
ed resources from national church 
bodies such as the Home Missions 
Council. 


October 10-13 under the title of “The 
Church in the City,” Buffalo churches 
“began again” as Sanderson put it, ‘‘to 
study the nature of their habitat.’ A 20- 
page mimeographed study of Buffalo 
churches and their backgrounds, com- 
pleted in 1930, charted areas of popula- 
tion loss, low rent, and great moral and 
physical need. It served as a supplement 
to national study books. 


The next two days, October 12 and 13, 
the Institute lifted its vision afar and 
studied India. Both portions of the 
Institute heard and met a galaxy of 
leaders. Sandwiched between was a 
Silver Jubilee Dinner, celebrating the 
25th Anniversary of the local Council of 
Churches’ founding in 1913. The 
Institute created enthusiastic interest. 
Eight years later, Mrs. Charles C. Root 
said, “The first World Community 
Institute at Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church is still remembered as having 
the most varied four-day program and 
the largest attendance of any of our fall 
institutes.” Registrants numbered 839. 
They came from 156 churches of 19 
denominations. 


Soon after this success, the Inter 
Church Council of Women took the 
definitive steps previously suggested. 
They named the Continuation Com- 
mittee that would take over temporari- 
ly. It would pursue two goals — “first, to 
discover the most satisfactory way for 
the majority of women of conducting 
their work as a department of the Coun- 
cil of Churches, and second, to carry out 
. .. program commitments.” The Com- 


14. Minutes February 2, November 9, 1938; 


Festival of Faith (Scrapbook assembled by Ruth 
Wild), 3; MS., 7. 
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mittee would report at the next annual 
meeting of the Council of Churches." 


A new leader for the Church Women’s 
work fortunately appeared, coming in 
1935 from Auburn, Washington, where 
she was active in this work. This was 
Mrs. Fred H. White. She brought with 
her to Buffalo a knowledge of church 
women’s work and a considerable ac- 
quaintance with national leaders in the 
movement. She joined the local program 
and proved unusually effective. 


By October of 1938 Bernice White was 
widely recognized as one of those in the 
forefront of church women’s work. She 
was the unanimous and spontaneous 
choice for chairman of the Continuation 
Committee. The Committee numbered 
approximately thirty, was represen- 
tative of cooperating denominations and 
all phases of the church women’s 
programs. It was duly confirmed by the 
board of the Council of Churches. At the 
meeting on November 14, Mrs. R. B. 
Adam transferred the reins to Mrs. 
White. The Committee went vigorously 
to work."* 


Council of Churches activities in the 
winter of 1938-39 were many. At an 
evening service in Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Dean Austin Par- 
due of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Rabbi 
Joseph Fink and Mayor Thomas L. 
Holling, protested persecution of Jews in 
Germany. Dr. Walter H. Judd, 
Missionary to China, addressed Buf- 
falo’s Town Meeting of the Air on 
‘“‘Where is our Japanese Policy 
Leading?” 


The biennial meetings of the Federal 
Council of Churches convened in Buf- 
falo at the Hotel Statler, December 5-9. 
To Buffalo church leaders, Sanderson 
said, “The Federal Council of Churches 
is as prophetic a voice as American 
Protestantism has — Let us be good 


15. Interview, Mrs. Fred H. White, Sr., 
November 25, 1972; Minutes of the Inter Church 
Council of Women, November 14, 1938. 


hosts.”’ The meetings gave local 
chairpersons a chance to meet national 
leaders correspondingly engaged. Mrs. 
White and her “Continuation Com- 
mittee” for instance, were thrilled to 
have a specially arranged conference 
with Mary C. Smith, Vice President of 
the International Council of Church 
Women. 


Overall, Sanderson comments, ‘““The 
30th Anniversary meeting of the 
National body provided no such lift 
organizationally as the International 
Sunday School Convention had given 
Buffalo 20 years earlier. The delegated 
ecclesiastical gathering was largely 
ministerial. The 1918 convention had 
been a mass meeting of interest to many 
local workers. In 1938, too, local coun- 
cils, while necessarily related . . . to 
national cooperative agencies, were... 
pretty much on their own.’’'® 


The women on the Continuation 
Committee thought through their work 
and relationships with care and were 
able to report at their own and the 
Council’s Annual Meeting in March. 
They dropped the name “Inter Church” 
in favor of becoming the Women’s Divi- 
sion of the local Council, but asked to 
use their own letterhead. They arranged 
for each local church sharing in their 
work to delegate a counsellor, an 
associate and the pastor’s wife — each 
with voting right in their Assembly. 
They asked that their officers become 
members of the Council of Churches 
Board. The Council agreed that the four 
could attend, but only one with vote. 


After reporting, the ‘Continuation 
Committee” was dissolved and a full 
slate of officers, under the new 
arrangements, elected. Mrs. White was 
everyone’s choice for chairman. She 
served for three successive years and led 
the women in several new outreaches.” 


16. Minutes of the Inter Church Council of 
Women, December 2, 1938; MS., 8; Newsletter 
November 27, December 3, 1938. 

17. Minutes, March 3, April 21, 1939. 


One was a study, under the guidance 
of the Home Missions Council, of the 
needs in a migrant labor camp, number- 
ing 1,000, in the town of Brant. The 
result was a goal of $1,500 to be raised by 
special offerings, with which to under- 
take a summer ministry. Another was a 
series of enthusiastic inter-faith 
luncheons in which Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant women shared common con- 
cerns. A third was an annual May 
Fellowship Day related to family needs. 
A fellowship among ministers’ wives was 
also fostered. Mrs. White in 1941 issued 
a purse-size folder listing officers, com- 
mittee heads, etc. and the year’s 
program dates, a publication that has 
become a kind of “bible” for Buffalo 
church women. 


One can follow inter-relationships 
between the Council of Churches and 
the Women’s Department in either the 
Council of Churches minutes, or those of 
the women. With one difference! Coun- 
cil minutes underline similarities with 
other Council Departments. Church 
women’s say “the autonomy and in- 
itiative of the Women’s Department are 
being preserved by every device 
possible.” They did not mean that their 
work should be “swallowed up by the 
men.”'*® For an unsympathetic ex- 
ecutive, this could have spelled trouble, 
but Sanderson early won the Women’s 
confidence. When the Continuation 
Committee reported it thanked “Dr. 
Sanderson for his timely advice. He was 
always at hand when needed.” “In those 
pre ‘Women’s Lib’ days,’ Sanderson 
writes, ‘‘Church Women stoutly 
befriended any executive who was wise 
enough to rely on them as sturdy allies.” 


In late 1941 Mrs. Fred H. White 
attended the session in Atlantic City at 
which separate parts of the Church 


18. Minutes of the Women’s Department of the 
Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County, 
March 10, 1939, Jan. 1940 (Report); Mrs. Fred H. 
White, Jr. 
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Women’s Movement formed the United 
Council of Church Women. She was 
elected Recording Secretary of the new 
Board. Sanderson wrote her ‘‘How proud 
we are that you are coming to some 
nation-wide recognition.” A local report 
of 1942 notes that Mrs. White was giving 
virtual staff service to the Women’s 
Department. In early 1943 she was for- 
mally named as staff executive for the 
Council of Church Women at the 
magnificent salary of $1,500 yearly! In 
this position she was to give years of dis- 
tinguished service." 


The Council meeting of April 21, 1939, 
elected Dr. Frank L. Janeway, the ex- 
ecutive of Presbytery, as its president to 
succeed Bishop Davis. Like his 
predecessor, Janeway brought dedica- 
tion, administrative skills, and solid 
backing to the task. He made an indirect 
contribution quite on a par with his own 
talents. Long a bachelor, he had gone 
previously to St. Louis and married the 
daughter of the Episcopalian bishop 
there. Mrs. Frank L. Janeway was a ful- 
ly accredited social worker. In Buffalo 
social workers opened their arms to her. 
She was keenly sensitive to the need for 
interpretation between church and 
social workers and soon became an in- 
fluence in the Council’s Social Work 
Department, and shortly, a volunteer 
staff worker. There came a course at the 
University of Buffalo on “Social Work 
through the-Churches” and in the Coun- 
cil office a weekly opportunity for 
ministers to consult with a social work 
supervisor concerning problems found in 
parish visitation. Mrs. Janeway’s 
“faithful visitation of the clergy and her 
effective contacts with social agencies,” 
said Sanderson, “were an important 
part in laying the foundations of later 
noteworthy expansion of the Council’s 
Social Work program.” 


19. Minutes of the Women’s Department of the 
Council of Churches of Buffalo and Erie County, 
March 10, 1939; MS., 8, 15; Mrs. Fred H. White, 
Jr., letter dated December 23, 1941. 
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Dr. Frank L. Janeway 


Dr. Leon B. Randall, the Methodist 
District Superintendent, in November 
1940 succeeded Dr. Janeway as the 
Council of Churches President. Sander- 
son describes this third head with whom 
he worked, as an excellent ‘“‘backer- 
upper.” 


Various contacts at the University of 
Buffalo and the State College revealed 
need for campus ministries. This led to 
the formation of a Student Work Com- 
mittee and several panels on religious 
work with educators. 


Also, the Council, on request from the 
Sheriff, arranged services at the County 
Jail. These prepared the way for the 
Council later naming a jail Chaplain.” 


20. Minutes, November 9, 1938, May 12, 1939, 
March 13, September 11, 1940; MS., 9. 


21. Minutes, February 14, June 9, 1939. 


Gains in 1939 were, however, counter- 
balanced by loss. As of April 1st, Benton 
S. Swartz left as Director of Christian 
Education after 16 years of service. 
Why? That old bugaboo, tight finances. 
Cutting staff had been sidestepped a 
year earlier: ‘“‘we could not bring 
ourselves to it.” Christian Education 
was a many-sided department. Within it 
was “children’s work,’’ an Inter-Church 
Youth Council, town and county con- 
ventions, etc. Like the Women’s Depart- 
ment it now reverted to volunteer 
guidance. 


Money shortages were constant and a 
paid business executive was only briefly 
engaged. Sanderson skillfully directed 
office volunteers, to make up for staff 
shortages. When borrowings occurred, 
he planned ahead to ensure repayment. 
He showed himself to be a careful money 
manager who maintained every program 
priority possible in the process. 


He best tells it himself. “The Board of 
Directors treated me with generous 
loyalty. They voted in May, 1940, to re- 
fund me at $50 a month — the salary cut 
which I had voluntarily accepted in an 
effort to balance the budget. Fortunate- 
ly, the Council was able to meet its Oc- 
tober 1st obligations, pay its rent in ad- 
vance, and have $1.92 left! — By closing 
the next fiscal year on January 31, 1941, 
two months early, a fifteen year deficit 
was wiped out — we were out of the red, 
but by fiat!” It gave a lift. “Only twice 
before since the organization of the 
Federation in 1913, had the churches’ 
cooperative treasury been debt free — 
On February 5, 1942, some temporary 
borrowing was necessary but the slate 
was again clear... The Council at long 
last seemed to be on more solid financial 
ground. Organizational pledges (from 73 
churches of 16 denominations) had in- 
creased slowly from 24° received in 
1937-38 to 46% at the end of 1942 — a 


22. Minutes, December 26, 1939 (Year-end 
Letter). 
23. Ibid., May 31, 1940; MS., 7, 10. 


hard won achievement.” 


The story of Weekday Religious 
Education, with which this article 
began, reached a crisis in 1940. New 
York State passed legislation formally 
authorizing school boards to provide for 
it, if they and their communities so 
desired. In Buffalo, this fixed eyes on the 
opening of schools in the Fall of 1940 as a 
logical time to begin. The Inter-Faith 
Committee, Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish (Bishop Duffy, Dr. Janeway, and 
Rabbi Fink) agreed to approach the 
Board of Education. 


“If Catholics and Jews are ready,” 
Sanderson said, “‘we should join heartily 
with them, even though we can not use 
it (the plan) till later.”” This was finan- 
cial realism. Classes were to meet in the 
churches weekly on released public 
school time. A corps of paid teachers, an 
acceptable curriculum, and careful 
supervision were beyond Council 
resources. Sanderson recommended 
waiting until the existing program was 
assured and a WDRE fund of $2,500 was 
in hand.* 


Yet it pained him to be immobilized 
at the crucial moment. He sought to jar 
the Protestant community awake. In 
public utterances he struck two notes. 
Concerning weekday religious education 
he asked if “‘we have enough in common 
religiously so that we can unite our 
forces (Catholic, Jewish, Protestant) in 
a happy comradeship against paganism, 
secularism and materialism.” 


Then he turned to the Council’s lack 
of funds: ‘‘We have wistfully desired but 
not sweated.’’ He next voiced a suspi- 
cion that if “we were to adopt a hate 
technique and go out for $50,000 to 
deliver the Protestant community from 
the alleged clutches of the Jews and the 
imagined schemes of the Roman church, 
we might get the money.” One headline 


24. Minutes, October 27, November 7, 1939, 
April 1, 10, 19, 1940. 
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read “Buffalo Called Ripe for Bigotry,” 
and the lead sentence said, “‘undercover 
opposition to Christian solidarity by 
Protestant leaders has left Buffalo 
dangerously ripe for a bigotry racket, Dr. 
Ross W. Sanderson charged Sunday.” 
This created a storm. Many “staunch 
Council supporters and good friends of 
mine”’ felt the statements “unhealthy.” 
In retrospect Sanderson has written “in 
trying to be prophetic I was more 
abrasive than impressive — I was then 
and have always been a fallible 
churchman.” 


In the Fall WDRE began, “not as a 
well coordinated system but under local 
church and denominational supervision. 
Many Protestant churches in the county 
were supporting schools, separately and 
together. By December 120 churches 
operating 95 schools were making a 
valiant but unrelated effort to reach 
nearly 5,000 Protestant boys and girls.” 
The Council moved to introduce all 
cooperation possible. It put 18 men and 
women to work on a standard course for 
use in the Fall of 1941. It assembled 250 
workers in the various schools for orien- 
tation. The Church women voted to 
operate and finance a ‘Central Ex- 
perimental School’ in a ‘‘polyglot 
neighborhood.” In September of 1941 
Council finances enabled adding an Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the staff in the per- 
son of Miss Kathleen Rowles. This 
released Sanderson to give more time to 
WDRE. Orders for the WDRE standard 
course swamped the office. Enrollment 
by May of 1942 showed 8,527 pupils in 
121 schools in the county, 86 of them in 
Buffalo. Ralph E. Smith, the Council’s 
Recording Secretary, said in a June 1942 
release, ‘“WDRE has become a big enter- 
prise of the Council in its supervision of 
Protestant schools with nearly 9,000 
pupils representing 150 cooperating 
churches. WDRE is the newest, most 


25. Buffalo Courier-Express, April 8, 1940, p. 17; 
BEN, April 8, 1940, p. 10. 

26. MS., 10-12; Minutes, September 10, 1941. 

27. Minutes, February, 1942 (Annual Report). 
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spectaular program. It is time- 
consuming, highly technical, relatively 
costly. It will pay large dividends.” 


For a period in 1941-42 the Council 
teamed with WDRE leaders in North 
Tonawanda for the services of Miss 
Alicia Fisher. ‘She has carried the com- 
plicated WDRE enterprise as no other 
person,” says a report. The same annual 
meeting announced that Mary Esther 
McWhirter, a competent religious 
education professional, then with the © 
Brooklyn Church Federation, was to 
become the Religious Education Direc- 
tor for the Council of Churches of Buf- 
falo and Erie County, on July 1, 1942. 
She significantly stepped up the Coun- 
cil’s leadership in all phases of religious 
education.’”” 


“By the early forties another form of 
Christian Education — more controver- 
sial than WDRE — was claiming atten- 
tion. In the world at large news flash 
followed news flash. The Munich Pact 
was signed (1938). Hitler attacked 
Poland (1939), the Atlantic Charter 
received the signatures of Churchill and 
Roosevelt (1941). Then the attack on 
Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941). What is 
Christian witness in war time? Could 
the churches build together for peace?” 


“Certain German congregations were 
less than enthusiastic about pursuing 
the sale of U.S. Savings Bonds, still less 
for “Bundles for Britain.”’ Churches 
with British backgrounds felt that if the 
churches did not support the war effort, 
“so much the worse for the churches.” 
The same went for the Council! 


“There was genuine peace interest on 
the part of many church people. After 
Pearl Harbor the Council directors 
adopted a call to the churches. Folks 
wanted to be religious as well as 
patriotic. The YMCA general secretary 


28. This paragraph and those following enclosed 
by quotation marks are adapted or lifted directly 
from MS., 15-20. 


said that ‘we who were in positions of 
leadership must exercise it spiritually as 
well as nationalistically.’ Easy to say, 
but hard to do in terms of mass psy- 
chology. It was not a period of serenity. 


“A September, 1939, Council publica- 
tion, The Churches and the World of 
Nations, had cited the Six Points of a 
National Peace Conference, statements 
by the Federal Council and also the Ox- 
ford and Madras Conferences. By 
November, 1941, a strong committee of 
23 persons, representing the Council and 
the two Christian Associations, was at 
work on the kind of world we wanted 
after the war. 


“A delegate to the Conference on a 
Just and Durable Peace, at Delaware, 
Ohio, in March, 1942, was authorized. 
The YWCA secretary, Edith O. Sawyer, 
and I both reported on that event at the 
March 11 meeting of our Council direc- 
tors. The Delaware report was widely 
circulated for study. 


“May, 1942, three groups worked for 
nearly four months, studying the kind of 
» peace we sought. I hadn’t been able to 
stop them from having meetings! We 
were almost ready for a plenary session 
to revise our findings, and to refer them 
for study to local congregations. June 10, 
1942, President Randall was named 
head of a committee with power on war- 
time pronouncements. The Council felt 
he would be discreet and representative. 
Not everybody shared our enthusiasm 
for the study of the ways of peace! 


“Qur committee finally issued an 
eight-page printed folder of discussion 
outlines on ‘What Can Church Mem- 
bers and Kindred Groups Do to Bring 
About a Just and Durable Peace?’ for 
use during the year 1942-43. That 

- pamphlet, signed by seven of us, 
represented the work of nearly 100 per- 
sons during the first half of 1942. It 
stands up well after 30 years, as a 
reasonable basis for careful thought and 
action. Right or wrong in detail, we did 


try in wartime to give a faithful Chris- 
tian witness for peace. 


“On the Home Front the proposed 
organizing of workers at the huge steel 
plant in Lackawanna was a matter 
about which competent churchmen 
should be informed. A leading Reformed 
pastor, Rev. John M. Peck, and I went to 
the Bethlehem steel plant to observe the 
union election. We found it as orderly as 
a Sunday School picnic. Perhaps it was 
our derby hats that made some of the 
employees think we were ‘Dicks’! Some 
of our constituents disapproved that 
visit. We sought simply to understand 
events. 


“May 5 I had written, ‘Some of us 
have had two conferences with the Steel 
Worker’s Organizing Committee. We 
have found them fine people. Today our 
own leaders meet. Our new president is 
the son of a union carpenter and a friend 
of labor. Dean Pardue has offered to par- 
ticipate. On the other hand, some of the 
ministers and many of our leading 
laymen are strongly anti-union. There 
is also an interfaith aspect. A Catholic 
priest is having a supper on Wednesday 
evening, to which some of us are invited. 
If we can get an interfaith statement, 
that will help. This takes courage, 
patience, tact, etc., but it is giving us 
some fine new contacts. We had a 
luncheon last week that was a profound 
spiritual and emotional experience, as 
we listened to men tell why they had 
joined the union and what they were fin- 
ding in it.’ 

“Within the churches we had some 
unexpected opportunities to bring 
together different types of people. For 
example, in February, 1940, Finnish 
Relief had offered a welcome opportuni- 
ty to acquaint various sorts of Lutheran 
clergy with one another and to cooperate 
in a field of international goodwill across 
ecclesiastical lines that ordinarily divide 
church people. 


“At Rotary in April, 1941, Father Joe 
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Schieder, Rabbi Fink, and I shared a 
public conversation with microphones. 
We dealt some solid blows against 
hatred, racial, national, or religious. The 
conduct of leadership education classes 
often made real fun out of learning 
together. A meeting with a Sunday 
School Board in a local church could be 
memorable. 


“One late autumn evening in 1941 
seventeen men met at a suburban 
home. The New York Secretary of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement and a 
lawyer friend had flown up for the occa- 
sion. Searle Bates and the State Coun- 
cil’s Social Action Chairman were also 
present. It was a vivid experience. The 
main talk was on the Christian’s duty in 
politics, but a high spiritual note was 
sounded. I got home at 12:15 with a 
fatigued sense of opportunity such as I 
had not felt for many a year.” 


In May, 1942, came an entirely unex- 
pected windfall, the gift of the Laub 
home at 1272 Delaware Avenue. The 
story of the Laub Memorial Gift has 
been told in a chapter in the Winter, 
1972 Niagara Frontier. The occupation 
of the new headquarters in September, 
1942, became the capstone of Sander- 
son’s Buffalo years. 


One friend who worked closely with 
Sanderson, John Fleck, a long-time 
pastor of Parkside Lutheran Church, 
once characterized Sanderson’s gift for 
organization as his great strength. 
Structure and prophetic spirit are 
seldom associated, but both played their 
part in Sanderson’s makeup. Buffalo 
churchmen found he had an incisive 
mind. He could state an issue with 
cogency. He would take a position so 
strongly that it alienated some. 


It is fair to ask if this was not responsi- 


29. From Press: Come Lord Jesus, December 24, 
1938; Mary Sings, December 23, 1939; Meditation 
Lent, March 4, 1939; Easter Prayer, April 8, 1939; 
Easter Song, April 4, 1940; A Home Hymn, April 
10, 1941; Let Me Not Hate, June 8, 1942; Affirma- 
tion, June 27, 1942. 
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ble for some of the difficulty in raising 
funds. The answer is probably ‘‘yes.” 
But since when have men touched by 
the fire of the Spirit been the easiest 
with whom to live? Sanderson’s 
strategies were ever true to ecumenical 
principle. Only his tactics — born of 
“frustration and hope deferred” were oc- 
casionally flawed. 


He possessed poetic powers as well as 
those of an advocate, and his poems on 
Christmas and Easter themes appeared 
in Buffalo’s press. Five stanzas entitled 
“Let Me Not Hate” June 8, 1942, il- 
lumine the eagerness with which he and 
the peace committees worked. All the 
verses from his pen reveal deep sen- 
sitiveness of spirit.” 


Mrs. Frank Janeway once remarked 
“you know, Dr. Ross Sanderson was 
ahead of us all.” 


Soon after location in the new head- 
quarters, Sanderson suffered a serious 
nasal infection and for some days was 
inactivated. For the first time he felt 
tired and unsure. On October 9, 1942, he 
told the new Board of Trustees that the. 
Council “faces a glorious opportunity:.. 
but that “I have seemingly not been able 
to command this necessary confidence.” 
He added that he now found himself, 
“at the end of my rope,” and submitted 
his resignation as of December 31, 1942. 


He reports, ‘Local relationships 
during my last three months in office 
were most gratifying. Good friends in 
high places elsewhere helped me into a 
series of rewarding wartime and post- 
war projects.”” He became the executive 
in charge of church relations for the 
American Red Cross. Thereafter, he 
conducted research, field reports, and 
special assignments in behalf of his 
Church (The Congregational — now the 
United Church of Christ) and others. 


When the Association of Council 
Secretaries issued its ACS Journal they 


30. Mrs. Fred H. White, Jr. 


asked Ross W. Sanderson to become its 
editor. They then commissioned him to 
tell the story of “Church Cooperation in 
the United States.” His book of that ti- 
tle (1960) contains in its appendix a 
thumbnail sketch of the Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County. 
He has written other books, and 
published widely in magazines.” 


“Letters and phone calls came,” he 
says, “from high and low. For five years 
we fallible churchmen had tried hard to 


Book Review: 


AS BEES IN HONEY DROWN: Elbert 
Hubbard and the Roycrofters, by 
Charles F. Hamilton; A.S. Barnes and 
Co. 253 pp., $10. 


The story of Elbert Hubbard and 
Alice sooner or later had to be told. As 
one of the most publicized local 
romances of the turn of the century, it 
has been the subject of rumors and 
gossip. Rather than have posterity keep 
alive certain distortions and 

»fabrications, the family literary ex- 
ecutors have chosen to have the full 
story brought to light. 


Much of the book is based upon cor- 
respondence between Hubbard and 
Alice, later to become his second wife, 
which has never been previously made 
available to Hubbard scholars. 


The most surprising information in 
the book is that the affair had been go- 
ing on for so long before the floodgate of 
publicity broke open. Arrangements for 
all the clandestine meetings and secret 
trysts, as well as keeping up the 
voluminous surreptitious cor- 
respondence, must have kept a busy 
man like Hubbard eee busier 
than ever. 


31. Other books: The Strategy of City Church 
Planning (1932), The Church Serves the Changing 


serve the Lord of the Whole Church and 
the Whole Earth. In 1937, the Council 
had been ably led by stalwart 
volunteers, and in good order. But it was 
still desperately poor. Five years later it 
found itself engaged in all sorts of con- 
troversial issues but well housed in well 
located durable headquarters; and it 
had begun really to command the loyal- 
ty of the rank and file of its member 
churches. I myself was not to go over to 
Jordan, but to glimpse the Promised 
Land from afar.” 


Sadly, most of the letters seem 
mawkish and stereotyped indeed — like 
one might find passing between the 
romantic leading characters in the 
novels of Anthony Hope or Harold Bell 
Wright. 


East Aurora historian and Hubbard 
collector, Charles F. Hamilton, has done 
an excellent job in putting together this 
book, I think the fifth biographical work 
that has been done on the famed 
chatelain of the Roycroft community. 
Hamilton has presented his material 
lucidly and well. 


In view of the newly available letters 
and the profusion of Roycroft pictures, 
there is an impression of a fresh view of 
Hubbard about the book. Does it, then, 
change one’s estimate of the man? I 
don’t think so. If anything, it adds to his 
image of boundless energy and tenacity. 
The time and effort involved in carrying 
on this relationship, along with his usual 
endless round of Roycroft activities, 
would have overwhelmed the ordinary 
man. 


Austin M. Fox 


City (1955), B. F. Lamb, Ecumenical Pioneer 
(1964). 
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Notes on Contributors 


OLIverR P. JonEs has been a Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of An- 
atomy, from 1943-71 and Assistant 
Dean, University of Buffalo School of 
Medicine, from 1946-54. 

His degrees include an A.B. from 
Temple University (1929), a Ph.D. from 
the University of Minnesota (1935), and 
an M.D. from the University of Buffalo 
(1956). 

Among his list of honors is the Dean’s 
Award, State University of New York at 
Buffalo, 1964. He was named a Distin- 
guished Professor at SUNYAB in 1971. 

Dr. Jones has also authored eighty- 
eight publications, including twenty- 
five abstracts. 


Haran M. Frost is a retired Ameri- 
can Baptist clergyman. More than thir- 
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ty years of his 48 years of active ministry 
has been given to Council of Churches 
work, From 1944-1959 he was the execu- 
tive secretary of the Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County. During 
World War II he served with one of the 
war work commissions of the Federal 
Council of Churches. His other Council 
of Churches service has been in Toledo, 
Ohio, and Niagara Falls, New York. 

He was born in Minneapolis, educated 
in the schools of that city and graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 
1915. His theological education was at 
Rochester (N.Y.) Theological Seminary 
(1918). 

Since retirement he has worked with 
the archives of the local Council of 
Churches and written a series of articles 
setting forth its story. The present arti- 
cle is a part of that series. 
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Friends, Factions, and the 


Seneca Nation Revolution of 1848 


by Thomas S. Abler 


The Quakers and the Seneca Indians 
of upstate New York have enjoyed a 
close association since 1794, when a par- 
ty of Friends journeyed to Canandaigua 
to observe the propriety of the dealings 
with the Seneca in the treaty negotiated 
in that Council House. That association 
proved to be of great aid to the Seneca 
in the crisis of 1838.' Unscrupulous land 
speculators had purchased the remain- 
ing Seneca lands in New York State 
through negotiations which were most 
questionable. A well-executed campaign 
negated that treaty. The association 
continues still, most recently being 
manifested in the Quaker support ac- 
corded the Seneca in the loss of their 
lands to the Kinzua Dam and the 
Allegany River Reservoir.? Generations 
of Seneca were educated at the Friends’ 
School of Tunesassa, located just off the 
Allegany Reservation, and at the 
Thomas Indian School, named after the 
Baltimore Quaker, Philip E. Thomas, 
on the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
although with the coming of integrated 
schooling both have now closed their 
doors.° 


Thus, it was natural when in 1848, the 
Seneca experienced a revolution that 
the revolutionary party should turn to 
the Quakers for aid in presenting their 
case to the authorities. It was equally 
natural that the conservative faction of 
the Seneca should also turn to Quakers 
for aid. The revolutionary party (the 
New Government Party) turned to the 
Hicksite Quakers. The conservative fac- 


1. H. D. Manley, “Buying Buffalo from the In- 
dians,” New York History, XXVIII (1947), pp. 
313-329. 

2. Arthur E. Morgan, Dams and Other Disasters 
(Boston, 1971). 
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tion (the Old Chiefs Party) turned to the 
Orthodox Quakers. And the schism in 
the Society of Friends had its effects on 
the political system of the Seneca Na- 
tion, for the Hicksite Quakers proved to 
be more active political allies. While 
given the values of the dominant society 
the New Government victory was likely, 
the Hicksite efforts on their behalf did 
much to ensure that victory. 


The Senecas in 1848 resided on three 
reservations in western New York. These 
were the Cattaraugus Reservation, the 
Allegany Reservation, and the 
Tonawanda Reservation. All of these 
had been sold in the Buffalo Creek trea- 
ty of 1838. The circumstances surroun- 
ding that treaty were scandalous. They 
were publicized with the aid of the 
Society of Friends, with the Hicksite 
railroad baron, Philip E. Thomas, play- 
ing a key role. The result of the cam- 
paign was the “compromise” treaty of 
1842. It relinquished Buffalo Creek, by 
far the most valuable of the Seneca 
holdings, and Tonawanda, yet retained 
both Cattaraugus and Allegany. Most of 
the Buffalo Creek Seneca moved to Cat- 
taraugus. The residents of Tonawanda, 
however, maintained that since no chief 
from that reservation had signed either 
the 1838 treaty or the 1842 compromise, 
neither should affect them. From the 
time of the 1838 treaty the Tonawanda 
efforts were directed toward the reten- 
tion of their land and they ceased to in- 
teract politically to any degree with the 
other two reservations. 


3. William N. Fenton, ‘Toward a Gradual 
Civilization of the Indian Natives,” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society, C (1956). pp. 
567-581. 


Prior to 1848 the Seneca were govern- 
ed by a council of chiefs. These chiefs 
were ordinarily selected by the “clan 
mother” (usually the eldest female in a 
matrilineal lineage), who was expected 
to consult with the other members of her 
lineage (both male and female) prior to 
making the appointment. While the 
chief could be deposed by the clan 
mother for improper behavior, the ap- 
pointment was ordinarily for life. In the 
nineteenth century the number of chiefs 
on the Seneca council and the 
mechanism of their appointment seems 
to have become confused by the fac- 
tional struggles of those decades which 
often led to one faction deposing the 
chiefs of their opponents and appointing 
new chiefs in their place.‘ 


This factionalism was generated 
about a number of issues — religious, 
political, and economic — with the Buf- 
falo Creek Treaty controversy being the 
most bitter. That factionalism flared up 
anew in 1847-1848, precipitated by ac- 
tions of the federal government. 


A prediction of the coming revolution 
was presented to the Committee on In- 
dian Concerns of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting of Friends on October 29, 1848. 
The committee was addressed by Dr. 
Peter Wilson, a Cayuga resident upon 
the Cattaraugus Reservation who served 
as interpreter for the New York Sub- 
Agency. Wilson suggested to the Friends 
that it was the issue of land sales which 
led the Seneca to thoughts of revolution. 


The Indians at Cattaraugus and 
Allegany are no longer the ignorant 
listless people they formerly were, but 
they have become a reflecting and in- 
telligent community, capable of enquiring 
into their situation, and of perceiving the 


4. For the classic picture of Iroquois political 
organization see Henry Morgan, League of the 
Hodenosannee or Iroquois (Rochester, 1851; 
reprinted New York, 1962). For early nineteenth 
century factionalism and its effect on the political 


Peter Wilson 
De Jehnondarreh hoh. 


grievances and oppression they have suf- 
fered from the bad administration of their 
affairs by the chiefs, who hold their power 
without responsibility or limitation, and 
have frequently betrayed their trust, even 
so far as to squander the public funds 
without regard to the general good, and 
through corrupt influences have sold and 
alienated the land of the nation by 
fraudulent treaties, by which the people 
who had built houses and cleared land to 
live on, have had their homes taken from 
them without their consent. And this in- 
justice would again have been inflicted 
upon them, under the fraudulent treaty of 
1838, had the nation not been saved by 
the interposition of the Society of Friends. 
The people, goaded by these abuses, have 
at length aroused from their lethargy, and 
are determined to divest the chiefs of their 
power, which they have so much abused, 
and to establish a just and equitable 


system see Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr., ‘“Faith and 
Factionalism Among the Senecas: Theory and 
Ethnohistory,” Ethnohistory XII (1965), pp. 99- 
112. 
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government, by annually electing their 
own rulers, and holding them to a strict 
responsibility. It is this state of things 
that has produced the present excitement 
in the Seneca Nation. The chiefs, like all 
other arbitrary men in authority, are not 
disposed to relinquish their power without 
a struggle, and the people are determined 
they shall be reduced to a level with the 
other citizens.* 


Wilson also looked at the world around 
him during that “progressive age” and 
noted that ‘‘old established monarchies 
of the eastern world are daily tumbling 
into ruins.” The year 1848 was indeed a 
good year for revolution. 


While Wilson suggested to the Friends 
that fear of land sales was behind the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the 
chiefs, this does not seem to be the case. 
It probably was a factor in the thoughts 
of those who wished to unseat the 
traditional form of government, but the 
immediate cause of the troubles in 1848 
was the question of the distribution of 
the annuities to the Seneca. 

Congress had passed a law in 1847 re- 
quiring the distribution of annuities to 
individual heads of families in the Indi- 
an Territory. Early in 1848 a number of 
chiefs and warriors of the Seneca Nation 
petitioned Washington that the same 
procedure be followed with their an- 
nuities.® 

The practice was that the annuities 
due the Seneca from land cessions of the 
previous century were paid to the chiefs 
in council, who then redistributed 
to the people. It was customary, 
however, for the chiefs to take a portion 
of the annuities for government and 
charitable purposes prior to the dis- 


5. Peter Wilson, Speech of Wa-o-wa-wa-na-onk, 
an Educated Indian Chief (Baltimore, 1848), pp. 
9-11. 

6. Thomas Runer and others to Wm. L. Marcy, 
January 26, 1848, Records of the Indian Com- 
mittee, Haviland Records Room, Society of 
Friends Records Committee, New York (hereafter 
cited as HRR). 

7. W. P. Angel [to W. L. Marcy], March 2, 1848, 
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tribution. It was alleged by some of the 
people that the funds were instead going 
into the pockets of the chiefs, and the In- 
dian Agent, William P. Angel, sup- 
ported their petition that the monies be 
distributed directly to heads of families.’ 


The annuity was ordinarily dis- 
tributed to the Seneca twice a year, in 
the spring and the fall. The spring an- 
nuity of 1848 was distributed in the nor- 
mal manner — to the chiefs in council. 
The new Agent (Angel had been replac- 
ed because he had not supported the 
Democratic ticket nominated in 
Baltimore*), R. H. Shankland, 
attempted to distribute the fall annuity 
to heads of families. His attempts to do 
so met with a violent reaction at Cat- 
taraugus and a week later on Allegany 
only a slim majority of families present 
(133 of 247) chose to accept the monies.’ 


The culmination of the political ex- 
citement surrounding the annuity ques- 
tion was a convention held December 4, 
1848, on the Cattaraugus Reservation. 
The warriors of the Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation were in attendance, with five 
delegates being present from the 
Allegany Reservation. Tonawanda also 
had representatives present, but these 
declined to participate in the events. 
The convention adopted a written con- 
stitution, an amended version of one 
drafted by Chester Howe, Attorney for 
the Seneca Nation. The new constitu- 
tion instituted an elected council of 
eighteen members. It also established an 
executive consisting of a President, a 
Treasurer, and a Clerk. The constitution 
retained the office of Peace Maker (e- 
quivalent to Justice of the Peace) which 


HRR. 


8. W. K. Smith and H. K. Rogers to W. L. Mar- 
cy, July 4, 1848, Letters Received by the Office of 
Indian Affairs ... New York Agency, 1829-1880, in 
the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
(hereafter cited as NA). 


9. R. H. Shankland to Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, December 30, 1848, NA. 


had been established under the chiefs 
government. The Council and other of- 
ficials were to be elected annually by In- 
dian males 21 years of age and older." 


The degree to which this revolution 
and the annuity question were tied 
together is illustrated by the response of 
the chiefs to the two actions. Their 
protests to Washington were directed as 
much, or more, against the new method 
for distribution of the annuity as against 
the revolutionary party. Indeed, the 
chiefs recognized that if in fact the 
federal government recognized them by 
giving them the annuity to distribute, 
this would constitute a victory for them 
over the revolution. Their views as to the 
relative importance of the two interlock- 
ed issues is illustrated by a petition they 
sent to Washington in January of 1849, 
which in the first sentence protests 
“that the distribution among the heads 
of families by the United States, of the 
Seneca annuities, instead of payment 
thereof in gross to the Chiefs in Council, 
is unjust, and very injurious to the 
Senecas.”” Only much later in the same 
document do the chiefs assert that ‘new 
laws, such as the white man has, are not 
good for the Indian.”"' 


The protests lodged by the Old Chiefs 
to Washington rang with the traditional 
eloquence of Iroquois oratory. 


We have our old customs to lean upon as a 
staff. New laws such as the white man has 
are not good for the Indian. They are big 
staff. So big that his small fingers cannot 
grasp it. When we have grown to be big 
enough we may lay aside our little stick, 
but, if it be snatched away now, we must 
fall and die. We do not think it good to 


10. Documents and Official Reports Illustrating 
the Causes Which Led to the Revolution in the 
Government of the Seneca Indians in the Year 
1848 (Baltimore, 1857); R. H. Shankland to W. 
Medill, January 24, 1849, NA; To the Prudential 
Committee, n.d., American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions Archive, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts (hereafter cited as ABC). 

11. Seneca Chiefs to the President of the United 


burn the Council House before we can 
build the Court House. The Indian must 
be governed by their old customs until 
they can live under the laws of the white 
men. We fear our Great Father forgets 
how Young his Seneca Children are. He 
commands them to run, when they can 
hardly stand in this new path.” 


Old-fashioned eloquence, however, 
was not a match for the effective 
alliance forged by the New Government 
Party (as the revolutionary faction was 
often called). The convention of 
December 4, 1848, had appointed the 
old friend of the Seneca, Philip E. 
Thomas, as ambassador to 
Washington.'"* Thomas and his Hicksite 
Quaker committee carried the 
revolutionary case to the appropriate 
authorities in that city. 


The Old Chiefs (as the an- 
tirevolutionary faction was called) did 
attempt to form an alliance with the 
Orthodox Quakers. This body, however, 
seems to have taken more literally the 
many Quaker pronouncements about 
noninterference in Seneca affairs. While 
they seem to have listened to the chiefs 
they either lacked access to the ap- 
propriate ears in Washington or a 
willingness to find them." 


The Old Chiefs became bitter about 
the Hicksite role as the factional 
struggle wore on and accused the 
Hicksites of being behind the whole 
revolution. The Hicksite Quakers pious- 
ly denied any part in instituting the 
change. This denial is probably true, 
although Philip E. Thomas had 
predicted the coming revolution long 
before December 4, 1848. Whether they 


States, January 1849, NA. 
12. Ibid. 


13. Documents and Official Reports Illustrating 
the Causes .. .,p. 26. 


14. See S. Lukens to Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, October 31, 1852, Material Pertaining to In- 
dians, Record Room, Society of Friends, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (hereafter cited as 
PYM). 
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were “at the bottom of these changes” 
prior to the revolution, as the Old Chiefs 
charged, or not, they nonetheless threw 
their considerable weight in favor of the 
New Government Party following that 
event. They pushed for recognition by 
the federal government and, once this 
was achieved, for similar recognition 
from the New York State Legislature. 
They were successful in both arenas. 


Of course, the Old Chiefs were not 
fighting for a cause likely to prove pop- 
ular among politicians socialized to 
believe in the superiority and justness of 
an elective system. Moreover, they tied 
themselves to the annuity issue, and the 
Indian Agent, in reporting to 
Washington, chose to utilize the accep- 
tance or rejection of the annuity as an 
indication of faction affiliation. That is, 
those who accepted the annuity paid to 
heads of families were counted as sup- 
porting the new government. The 
protests of the Old Chiefs that this 
amounted to bribery were to no avail."* 


The final nails in the coffin of the 
chiefs form of government, however, 
were provided by the Hicksite Quakers. 
They were queried by the federal 
authorities as to the relative faction 
strength. The most important source of 
information for Thomas and the 
Quakers from the Seneca Nation reser- 
vations at this time was Peter Wilson, so 
the Quakers asked him and, on the basis 
of this information, reported that the 
New Government Party held a firm ma- 
jority.’ Wilson did not constitute a dis- 
interested party, however. His 
revolutionary sentiments have been 
quoted above. While a Cayuga, he was a 


15. J. S. Walton to P. E. Thomas, May 1, 1849, 
HRR; P. E. Thomas to W. Medill, January 15, 
1849, NA; Abraham E. Bell to C. T. Hamilton 
Fish, February 13, 1849, HRR; and P. E. Thomas 
to A. F. Coffin, March, 1849, HRR. 

16. G. W. Clinton to the Chiefs of the Seneca 
Nation, June 11, 1849, Maris Bryant Pierce 
Papers, Buffalo and Erie County Historical Socie- 
ty, Buffalo, New York (hereafter cited as MBPP). 
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leader in the New Government Party 
and an officer in the government 
formed under the new constitution. 


The Old Chiefs continued to send 
petitions to Washington and Albany, 
and when yet another new Indian Agent 
(the badly split Democrats had lost the 
presidential election) attempted to dis- 
tribute the annuities to heads of families 
he was met with violence, and a Seneca 
Nation Marshal, his deputy, and a 
Peace Maker were “severely ... mal- 
treated.”"® Neither tactic led to an 
assumption of power, however, and the 
Quakers recommended to the Old Chiefs 
that they demonstrate their support on 
the reservations by entering the annual 
elections under the new constitution. 
This the Old Chiefs, perhaps after 
noting with sharp political eyes that the 
opposition New Government was badly 
divided by a feud between its leaders, 
decided to do in 1851. They carried the 
election.” 


The Old Chiefs then moved to abolish 
the new form of government and called a 
convention to accomplish that purpose. 
They again petitioned Washington, 
protesting the ‘“‘paper constitution for a 
people who could not read, which has 
until this year, been exercised by elected 
officers who could not write.’’ This same 
petition contained references to Thomas 
and the Hicksite Quakers. The revolu- 
tion came ‘“‘when a few restless spirits in- 
cited ... by white men, some of whom 
meant well .. .”’ met in convention, and 
the petition speaks of “a good friend who 
has we fear become the mere friend of a 
faction, though we love him still.” 


17. P. E. Thomas to W. Medill, January 15, 
1849, NA. 

18. S. Mead to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
July 21, 1849, NA. 

19. N. T. Strong to Maris B. Pierce, March 14, 
1851, MBPP; A. Wright to J. Tawse, April 27, 
1851, ABC. 

20. Copy of Memorial to N.Y. State Legislature, 
March 12, 1852, NA. 


A second victory by the Old Chiefs in 
1852 led the federal government to take 
a poll of the Seneca to ascertain which 
form of government was favored. The 
results of the poll were ambiguous since 
the New Government faction refused to 
participate and hence claimed that 
everyone who did not participate was a 
supporter of that faction.” 


Meanwhile, Philip E. Thomas, who 
had been removed by the Old Chiefs 
from his position as Seneca represen- 
tative in Washington, approached the 
Indian Office supporting the new form of 
government. While in his meeting with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on 
the matter, he emphasized that he was 
acting as an individual. Other Quaker 
activity backing the New Government 
Party included a memorial quoting In- 
dian Office documents to “prove” that a 
majority of Senecas favored the new 
form of government. The combination of 
New Government Party and Hicksite 
Quaker activity was enough to prevent 
the recognition of the old form of 
government.” 


The New Government Party managed 
to carry the next election, and again 
Thomas was appointed ambassador to 
Washington.” 


But the next spring (1854) again saw 
the Old Chiefs come to power with 145 
votes to their opposition’s 102. In 
January the chiefs again made an 
attempt to abolish the new constitution 
by convention and obtained a vote of 102 
to 96 to do so. The constitution, 


21. C. Howe and S. Osborn to L. Lea, September 
14, 1852, NA; J. Hudson and W. Jemerson to L. 
Lea, October 6, 1852, NA; See also S. Lukens to T. 
Evans, September 27, 1852, PYM. 

22. At the meeting of the Committee, October 
30, 1852, HRR; G. Trimble to M. Fillmore, 
November 24, 1852, NA; G. Manypenny to R. 
McLelland, May 15, 1854, NA. 

23. P. E. Thomas to G. H. Manypenny, July 7, 
1853, NA. 

24. Wm. Jemerson to P. E. Thomas, January 28, 
1855, HRR. 


however, called for a two-thirds majority 
for its amendment. The net result of the 
convention was that both sides claimed 
victory.** The Old Chiefs sent a delega- 
tion to Washington to present their case, 
but the Quakers continued to support 
the new form of government. Thomas 
felt a return to government by chiefs 
would be a “fall into anarchy and confu- 
sion, ending in their dispersion and 
ruin... .”’ He visited the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs both before and after 
the visit to him by the delegation of Old 
Chiefs. He urged the New York Friends 
to watch the situation in the New York 
State Legislature.” 


Authorities in Washington and 
Albany refused to recognize the claims 
of the chiefs. The acceptance of the Old 
Chiefs of this fact is indicated by their 
appropriation of funds for the election of 
1855. They lost that election.” 


This for all intents and purposes end- 
ed the factional struggle between the 
Old Chiefs and the New Government 
Party. As I have documented 
elsewhere,”” the Old Chiefs were, if 
anything, more acculturated, more at- 
tuned to white values, than the 
republican party which opposed them. 
Moreover, since the two factions were 
relatively equal in strength, the Old 
Chiefs found the tactic of entering elec- 
tions, which they had as much chance of 
winning as losing, a far more successful 
road to power than the frustrating fac- 
tional struggle against the New Govern- 
ment Party and their Hicksite Quaker 
allies. 


25. P. E. Thomas to G. T. Trimble, January 8, 
1855, HRR; P. E. Thomas to Amos Willets and 
others, March 18, 1855, HRR; P. E. Thomas to G. 
T. Trimble, February 8, 1855, HRR. 


26. Seneca Nation Records of Council, vol. I, pp. 
23-26. 


27. Thomas S. Abler, Factional Dispute and 
Party Conflict in the Political System of the 
Seneca Nation (1845-1895): An Ethnohistorical 
Analysis, Ph.D. Thesis, University of Toronto, pp. 
150-162. 
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To Hell and Back: 


Companies D, E, and H; 72nd New York Volunteers 
Dunkirk, New York (1861-1864) 


By Kerry R. Tocin 


Stories of the United States Civil War 
are filled with the glorious exploits and 
blunders of both Union and Confederate 
officers and a few individual heroes. But 
the war involved millions of men, at 
least 642,000 of whom gave that “last 
full measure of devotion’”! to the cause of 
a United States. 


Many of these nameless men were in- 
fantry soldiers, men enduring a forced 
march to arrive upon a battle scene and 
immediately begin to fight, despite ex- 
haustion, wallowing in the spring rains 
and mud, or stifling summer heat. Their 
lives were controlled by a very few men 
who poured over maps attempting to 
find their best position so that before 
they might be wounded or killed, they 
might wound or kill several of the 
enemy. These men who chose to leave 
their homes and families for their cause 
as each perceived it, who were they, and 
what did they experience while at war? 


Some 239 of them’ enlisted in three in- 
fantry companies at Dunkirk, New 
York, during May and October of 1861. 
They were from all areas of Chautauqua 
County and some parts of Erie County 
and became a part of what was later 
known as the 72nd New York Infantry. 
Under the leadership of Daniel E. 
Sickles, the regiment was subjected to 
some of the best and worst experiences 
met by the Third Corps of the Army of 
the Potomac during the Civil War. This 


1. Bruce Catton: The Battle of Gettysburg (New 
York: American Heritage Publishing Company, 
1963), page 146. 

2. Obed Edson: History of Chautauqua County, 
New York (Boston: W.A. Fergusson Company, 
1894), pages 374-375. 

3. Earl Schenck Miers: Abraham Lincoln in 
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Daniel E. Sickles 


is part of their story. 


“On the morning of April 12, 1861,’” 
batteries in Charleston Harbor fired 
upon Fort Sumter. Three days later 
Abraham Lincoln called for 75,000 men 
to enlist for 90 days to help support the 
Union cause.‘ Men began to enlist in 
great numbers, in many areas to the 
point of overabundance. Several com- 
munities in Chautauqua County, in- 
cluding Jamestown and Westfield, 
organized companies which were soon 


Peace and War (New York: American Heritage 
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accepted by Daniel Sickles who was 
organizing an infantry brigade at Camp 
Scott in New York City. These com- 
panies would become a part of the 
brigade commanded by Colonel Nelson 
Taylor.’ 


Early in May, the district attorney of 
Chautauqua County, William O. 
Stevens, began organization of an infan- 
try company in Dunkirk. He was the 
captain of the state militia unit located 
in Dunkirk,* and hoped to make this 
group the core of his company. This 
organization was also accepted by 
Sickles and made ready to leave for New 
York with 101 men.’ Another group of 
militiamen, the Irish Jackson Guards of 
St. Mary’s Church in Dunkirk, banded 
together to form a second company,’ 
which was also going to New York. 


One of the prerequisites for a recruit 
was a good set of front teeth as rifle “‘car- 
tridges were of paper, and in loading the 
end was torn off by the teeth... .”° He 
also had to pass a physical administered 
by several local surgeons. Usually, 
however, a man was passed whether or 
not he was physically fit, and accepted 
into the company. There was a wait of 
several weeks before departure for New 
York while recruits were taken in to fill 
out the ranks. 


During this period, the men were 
given their first taste of an aspect of the 
army they would learn to hate: the drill. 
Daniel Leob of Dunkirk, later an of- 
ficer in a different company, instructed 
the recruits in their first drill session. He 
declared: ‘‘his order would be: 
‘Forward!’ Then you don’t do a thing. 
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Then when I say ‘March!’ you start 
straight ahead. Then I will want to turn 
you to the right or left and I will say ‘File 
right!’ Then you don’t do a thing, just 
keep marching straight ahead. Then 
when I say ‘March!’ you turn to the right 
— only the head file — the rest don’t 
turn till they get there. Now, you keep 
step and start when I give the order.’’” 
Several of the recruits received their 
blue uniforms that, under the supervi- 
sion of a tailor, had been made by the 
women of the Fredonia-Dunkirk com- 
munity.''! And on June 5, 1861, the two 
companies, along with a band also form- 
ed in Dunkirk, set out for Camp Scott. 


On June 7, the New York Times men- 
tioned that among those companies pre- 
sent at the camp on Staten Island ‘“‘are 
two from Dunkirk.”” Conditions at the 
camp were not enviable as rain and mud 
were commonplace, and the food was 
certainly not the best.’ There was a 
drastic shortage of rifles and “only one 
company is yet fully uniformed, that of 
Captain Barrett of Dunkirk. . . .”"* But 
in any case, it was here that the men 
from Dunkirk got their first taste of the 
soldier’s life. Colonel Taylor issued 
orders for the day which read as 
follows: 


5:00 a.m. Reville, Roll Call 
5:30 Morning drill 
for one hour 

7:00 Breakfast 
8:00 Surgeon’s call 
8:30 Guard Mounting 
8:30 Drill till 10 

10:00 Officers’ drill 


for one hour 
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1:00 p.m. Dinner 
2:30 Non.Com. officers’ 

drill for one hour 
4:00 Afternoon drill 

one hour and a half 
6:00 Evening Parade 
6:30 Supper 

Sunset Retreat 

9:00 Tattoo 


There were several reviews for 
dignitaries as well as frequent inspec- 
tions. But, despite the constant pressure 
and complaints, health was good and 
the men “full of spirit, . . . impatient to 
take an excursion upon Virginia soil.” 
Company officers were quite popular: 
“Capt. S[tevens] is a great favorite 
with his men, and I regard our choice of 
officers throughout as an extremely for- 
tunate one.’”” But very few of these of- 
ficers had any formal military training, 
and the men would soon feel the sting of 
this omission. 


On July 20, Stevens’ and Barrett’s 
organizations were mustered into 
Colonel Taylor’s brigade as Companies 
D and E respectively. Several of the 
men who had been declared physically 
fit were now found to be otherwise and 
Company D was reduced to 76 men 
while Company E was 86 strong.'® Most 
of the men, especially Daniel Sickles, 
were eager to get on to Washington and 
fight. But enlistments had been made in 
such great abundance that the State of 
New York had decided to hold off before 
accepting the “Excelsior Brigade” into 
the state military organization. Thus, 
while an angry Sickles travelled con- 
stantly between Washington, New York, 
and Albany, trying to force his way into 
the Union Army, his men settled into 
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the daily drudgeries of military life,” 
and followed their leader’s exploits in 
the daily newspapers they received in 
camp. 


The men also learned to never trust a 
sulter, usually the hard way. These men 
operated what might be termed a 
general store for the camp, usually the 
sole purpose of business being to sell the 
lowest quality goods at the most exorbi- 
tant prices possible) The men were 
angry with the governor for his refusal to 
accept them as New York State 
Volunteers. But all of these petty 
grievances were forgotten when news of 
the first battle at Bull Run reached 
Camp Scott. 


The battle had taken place on July 
21,” and had given the North quite a 
scare. In Washington, Abraham Lincoln 
was searching desperately for fresh 
troops to beef up the defenses of the city. 
Daniel Sickles, who seemed to have eyes 
and ears in every important place in 
Washington, heard of this and set his 
wheels rolling. Thus, the next day, a 
brigade of United States Volunteers left 
Camp Scott for Washington.” Sickles 
had gone over the head of the Governor 
of New York and had had his men 
accepted into the Union Army as a 
federal rather than a state military 
organization. 


They boarded trains and headed 
south by way of Philadelphia, where 
they received a warm welcome.” The 
men left their trains in Baltimore and 
marched into Washington. There was 
some apprehension toward this move, as 
several weeks earlier, a body of Union 
troops marching through this city had 
been attacked by several of its citizens. 
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But, to the relief of the soldiers, this oc- 
casion passed without incident.” They 
arrived at Camp Marsh, about two miles 
north of Washington, on July 26,% and 
once again settled into their soldier’s life 
of eating, sleeping, and drilling. 


Here, the men from Dunkirk received 
their rifles and their first taste of target 
practice. After a few weeks, they moved 
to Good Hope in Maryland where Presi- 
dent Lincoln reviewed them and they 
could see Confederate camps just across 
the Potomac River from their position.” 
The men had not yet received their 
first pay, so most of them were fairly low 
on funds. It was here that they had their 
first encounter with the “ ‘Friend of the 
Soldier,’ ’’ Ruben E. Fenton, who allow- 
ed soldiers from Chautauqua County 
and other areas as well, to use his 
Congressional franking privileges in 
order to send letters home.”* The soldiers 
received mail at irregular intervals, 
which included both letters and copies 
of local newspapers. “If one receives a 
Chautauqua County paper he is soon 
surrounded by a hundred eager 
listeners, each anxious to hear from 
home.”””” 


Sometimes the men were lucky as 
the drilling field was too muddy for 
use. But, unfortunately for them, most 
times it was in adequate condition. A 
member of Company D complained that 
men were drilled “until they are mere 
machines. . . . Take a man from his 
workshop or farm, he is running over 
with patriotism, and is ready to shed the 
last drop of blood in defense of his coun- 
try’s honor; let him enlist, and put him 
under strict military discipline, and in 
less than three months he will be a mere 
machine, which must work perfect in all 
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its parts, he does his work mechanically, 
his patriotism drilled and starved out of 
him. We gain nothing by drilling.” Yet, 
ironically, when President Lincoln 
reviewed them, another private com- 
mented, “I was greatly pleased to 
observe the machine-like precision with 
which the pieces were handled by the 
battalion.” 


In early September, they were finally 
paid and suddenly found themselves 
surrounded by “‘. . . baskets, packs, and 
go carts of every description.”*”’ The men 
were assigned to Hooker’s division and 
formed a part of the Third Corps of the 
Union Army, then under the first of its 
many commanders, General George B. 
McClellan. They were finally accepted 
by the State of New York as the 72nd 
Volunteer Infantry. The men found 
many of the whites in their part of 
Maryland hostile toward them, refusing 
to give them food and sometimes even 
shooting at them.” But blacks were 
always friendly and seemed happy to 
have Union soldiers around. Arthur 
McKinstry of Forestville, who wrote ar- 
ticles concerning his experiences with 
Company D for the Fredonia Censor, 
made an interesting observation concer- 
ning the black: “I notice that though 
everything else is at a standstill [in the 
evolutionary process] the negro race is 
undergoing a bleaching process which 
brings each successive generation still 
nearer to the Caucasian standard. .. . I 
not only see that they are gradually 
whitening, but also that they in many 
instances bear strong resemblance to the 
more aristocratic families of 
Maryland.’ 


In November the Chautauqua men 
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moved further down the Potomac into 
winter quarters at Budds Ferry, 
Maryland.” A force of Confederates was 
encamped directly across the river and 
several Confederate artillery batteries 
attempted to enforce a blockade, but 
were quite unsuccessful to the great 
amusement of the Union infantry. There 
was occasional picket duty, but usually 
the men found yelling across the 
Potomac at the enemy much more in- 
teresting than shooting at him.” 


As fall gave way to winter, the men set 
about building log houses which they 
thought were fairly comfortable, 
although they “should receive with joy 
any orders which would transfer us from 
our comfortable quarters to a field where 
we should be of more efficient service 
than simply holding the Rebels in 
check.”’* After a time the deep mud and 
snow became annoying to both private 
and officer alike.* What they knew of 
the outside world was still gained several 
days late through the daily papers, ex- 
cepting the New York Herald which 
seemed to have a peculiar habit of repor- 
ting “news of McClellan’s plans and 
movements long before they are conceiv- 
ed by that famous general.’ 


The only casualties were those 
stricken by disease and several men 
badly hurt when a dud shell they were 
fooling with exploded. The pay was late 
again, and the men were becoming 
restless, ‘‘showing much impatience to 
cross over, and wipe out the rebels.’”” 
Reviews were held and some target prac- 
tice, but otherwise there was little else to 
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occupy time. The men from Dunkirk 
could see Union observation balloons 
surveying the Confederate lines and 
they wondered why they still sat when 
everyone knew that although 
Confederate ‘numbers are exaggerated, 
their force immediately upon the river 
does not exceed our own.’ 


The Rebel batteries fired on and off at 
all hours of the day or night, but did lit- 
tle harm to either the camp or the ships 
who dared try the accuracy of the 
blockade. Sickles had joined the ranks of 
the complainers: “My men have been 
looking at the enemy and living in the 
mud for three months.” But there was 
really very little anyone from the 72nd 
could do about the situation. 


As the winter months moved slowly 
by, the men became even more restless, 
to the point of anger. ‘There is no news 
— nothing to break the dull monotony of 
camp life.”’° ‘‘We do not desire any rest 
and idleness .. .”“' Such military ac- 
tivities as dominoes, chess, checkers, 
and cards were engaged in, although 
there was some construction of cor- 
duroy roads and a rifle match which was 
won by one of the Dunkirk men.” 


One pastime was discussion of the 
merits of officers. Daniel Sickles had 
recently gone to Washington in order to 
secure a generalship from Congress so 
that he might lead not only the 72nd, 
but the whole Third Corps. But where 
“there is not a man who would not die 
for’? Colonel Taylor,*® Sickles was 
another matter. He has been described 
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as “a ‘political general’ of the sort that 
plagued the Union military effort,” and 
it seems that many of the men under 
him felt the same way. “... the Ex- 
celsior brigade has never been so well 
managed as when during the absence of 
Gen. Sickles, Col. Taylor has been ac- 
ting brigadier. Sickles displayed great 
energy and patriotism in the raising and 
equipment of this brigade. He has 
governed it however in a civilian 
manner, and whatever talent and ad- 
ministrative ability he may have, he is 
evidently incompetent to personally 
maneuver the brigade.’’* Later, a peti- 
tion was circulated among the line of- 
ficers asking Sickles to step down in 
favor of Taylor.“© This was in 1861, 
before any fighting. The battle- 
hardened veteran of 1863 would have 
further to say concerning his com- 
mander. 


During October, as the rest of the 
72nd began moving into its winter 
quarters, S.M. Doyle began organization 
of another company in Dunkirk. Doyle 
became captain of the new unit, and 
Daniel Leob one of his subordinate of- 
ficers. This group soon arrived at Budds 
Ferry, had 76 of its men accepted by 
regimental doctors,’ and was desig- 
nated Company ‘H’ on November 1, 
1861. 


Early April, 1862, saw great activity 
around Budds Ferry. There had been an 
enormous increase in Union shipping on 
the Potomac which brought with it an 
increase in the activity of the 
Confederate “blockade.” Suddenly one 
day, all the Confederate positions had 
been abandoned and set on fire. The 
men knew that this meant the long- 
awaited move was about to begin. They 
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boarded the “Elm City”, an elegant 
Vanderbilt steamship, and headed down 
the Potomac. They were on the boat for 
a week, crowded in, and thus quite un- 
comfortable, not to mention seasick. 


When they came to Hampton Roads, 
Sickles ordered the Elm City’s cap- 


“tain to move his ship closer to an area in 


which several men were working on a 
very small metal ship, the Monitor. 
Suddenly the men began running all 
about the area, and Sickles was told to 
remove his ship from the vicinity. As he 
did, the Monitor moved out of Hamp- 
ton Roads. Several reports relate that 
Sickles kept the Elm City hot on the 
little boat’s heels to find out exactly 
what was happening. Diligence paid off, 
for soon the Confederate ironclad, 
Virginia , could be seen steaming up 
from Norfolk, and the occupants of the 
Elm City just might have seen the 
battle of the ironclads, a victory for the 
Monitor .” 


They arrived at Fortress Monroe and 
soon moved up the James River to reach 
Yorktown just about the time the 
Confederates decided to evacuate. 
Moving on. up the James, the three 
Dunkirk companies found themselves, 
along with the rest of the 72nd Regiment 
in the front lines of the battle at 
Williamsburg. It was their baptism of 
fire, but it appears as though they 
remained remarkably calm throughout. 
A private from Mayville, seriously 
wounded in the battle, told friends, “I 
couldn’t get up and they charged over 
me, but I could shoot them in the back. I 
got another rifle from a dead man lying 
near and his cartridges, so I kept 
shooting all the time while they were 
there, and after that they came back 
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again. I pretended to be dead when they 
came back, and lay quiet, then I shot 
them in the face. I think I have done my 
duty.’ 


The aftermath was almost as bad as 
the fighting, for, ‘the slain unburied .. . 
lay in heaps.’ “The dead lay thickly 
scattered around, and the sight was 
horrible. Nearly all the rebels killed 
were shot through the head, and their 
faces were covered with clotted blood. I 
soon became accustomed to the sight, 
and cooly turned the dead secesh over to 
find some trophy, but every one had 
been rifled. I managed to get three but- 
tons, a canteen and a ten-cent postage 
stamp, but could find nothing of much 
value.’ And several weeks later after 
the battle at Fair Oaks: ‘‘horses and 
men lay about in every direction, and 
the heat was intense. The horses would 
quickly swell up so that they would all 
be lying on their backs with their legs 
extended in the air, and the poor dead 
soldiers, on both sides, were in the same 
condition, swollen so full that their 
clothes would burst,” and the stench 
was unbearable.” 


What could give men the strength to 
calmly endure the horrors of battle, or 
such pride in shooting a Rebel in the 
face, or the ability to coldly rifle his 
body, especially men who only a year 
before had lived a peaceful existence in 
Chautauqua County? There is no doubt 
that they were very patriotic, quick to 
leave their homes and families to fight 
against the Rebel and what they thought 
he stood for. That patriotism became so 
intense that even the horrors of war 
could not dull its ferocity. True, war was 
a terrible thing, but if that was the only 
way to rid the world of that Rebel and 
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those things that caused such hatred of 
his person, then so be it. Underneath 
that patriotic exterior, however, there 
may have been a very frightened human 
being, who wanted to end the terror and 
killing as soon as possible: ‘“‘We left our 
homes cheerfully at our country’s call, 
and we will remain until it no longer 
needs us, but not a day — not an hour 
longer.”** The Confederacy would be 
subdued, and they would not shirk their 
duty to that end. But just as soon as 
they had given their required service, 
they would get out and away, back to 
the peaceful life all hoped they would 
live to see. But, they were a long way 
from that life right at that moment, and 
would remain so for what seemed an 
eternity. 


Virginia is quite wet during the spring 
and when stirred up by thousands of 
moving feet, the ground becomes a sea of 
mud. The men got used to walking, 
fighting, and even sleeping in it, and a 
dry spot of ground was truly a sight for 
sore eyes. The 72nd kept pushing on, 
fighting every step of the way. But then, 
five or six miles® from their objective, 
just when an “energetic movement’ 
might have taken Richmond, they were 
ordered to turn back. Many men were 
quite angry over this order and the anger 
intensified when it was realized that 
they would have to fight their way back 
to Fortress Monroe. By early August 
they were back inside the defenses of 
Washington, never quite able to figure 
any ‘reason why we did not go on to 
Richmond’”’ unless it was the fact that 
General McClellan was easily ‘‘terrified 
by the unknown.” Captain Barrett had 
died at Williamsburg, his place taken by 
William Toomey of Dunkirk. Captain 
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Doyle was killed at Malvern Hill, and 
the men from Dunkirk, along with 
thousands of their comrades wondered 
what their new Commanding General, 
John Pope, would do to rectify the situa- 
tion. 


The New York Times appeared to be 
quite interested in the organization of 
Daniel Sickles’ regiment while it was 
quartered at Camp Scott. But when the 
brigade left New York, the Times’ 
coverage ended, except for brief 
snatches to be found in the general ac- 
counts of the actions of Union forces. In 
the Fredonia-Dunkirk community, the 
two major weekly newspapers still in ex- 
istence also are quite incomplete in their 
coverage. Arthur McKinstry had written 
detailed accounts of his daily life for the 
Fredonia Censor but his death at 
Williamsburg cut off this source of infor- 
mation. From this time forward, very 
few letters from the men of Companies 
D and E reached the pages of the local 
weeklies, There must have been scores of 
letters which reached those back home 
(the mail service of the Army of the 
Potomac, organized by David B. Parker 
who had enlisted in Company D, was 
quite efficient; letters written on the fir- 
ing line was almost assured of a safe 
delivery®), but they remained private 
possessions of the soldiers’ families. 
Besides the 72nd was no longer front 
page material, as the 49th and 112th in- 
fantry regiments had come into ex- 
istence and sported a much greater 
representation of the local community 
than did the 72nd. 


But despite this seeming lack of local 
interest, the Chautauqua men found 
themselves right in the thick of things. 
They were included among a portion of 
the 72nd sent out to repair telegraph 
wires in the area of Manassas. This 
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group ran into a large force of 
Confederates, and began a fight which 
resulted in the second battle at Bull 
Run, another Union defeat, and the dis- 
astrous end of General Pope’s Virginia 
Campaign.*! 


It was September of 1862, the “low 
water mark’’® of the Union war effort. 
McClellan was back at the helm of the 
Army of the Potomac, as Pope had 
proven a miserable failure. The men 
from Dunkirk shared the depressed feel- 
ing of an army that had known nothing 
but defeat, as they relaxed in that sec- 
tion of the Washington defenses at Alex- 
andria, Virginia. The 72nd’s losses in the 
war thus far had been so large that it 
had been allowed a few weeks rest and 
rebuilding while the rest of the Army of 
the Potomac continued chasing General 
Lee, meeting him at Antietam.” Also, 
during this time, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the Dunkirk companies, Captain 
Stevens was promoted to colonel and 
took Colonel Taylor’s place as the head 
of the 72nd Regiment.* 


Rejoining the Union army, the men 
found it in somewhat higher spirits. But 
they soon realized that they were under 
the same old McClellan as once again 
the army sat and did nothing. In early 
December, however, the army, now un- 
der another new commander, Ambrose 
Burnside, moved to the attack at 
Fredericksburg. The 72nd was placed in 
reserve for the left wing of those at- 
tacking Marye’s Heights.* They were 
lucky this time, seeing very little action, 
and avoiding the useless slaughter of 
Union forces storming the heights. The 
Army of the Potomac having failed 
again, it came as no surprise when 
General ‘“‘Fighting Joe” Hooker assumed 
command of the army. Winter quarters 
were constructed at Falmouth, a small 
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town near Fredericksburg, and the men 
from Dunkirk found themselves idle 
again, most of their activity centered 
around finding adequate shelter from 
the rain, snow, and ever-present mud. 

Early May found the men on the move 
again, along the Rappahannock River, 
meeting the Confederate army in the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. This time, 
the 72nd was not so lucky. Placed in 
support of the ill-fated Eleventh Corps, 
the Third Corps changed position when 
a column of retreating Confederates was 
seen moving through woods in the area. 
There was, however, a major problem 
concerning this move, namely that the 
Confederates were attacking, not 
retreating. The Eleventh Corps now 
isolated, was decimated by the attackers 
and simply ran off the field, leaving the 
Third Corps isolated. Thus they were 
faced with fighting their way back to the 
Union lines, which they did at a terrible 
cost. The battle raged partly into the 
night and continued the next morning, 
involving the better parts of the two ar- 
mies. Among those dead was that ‘‘gal- 
lant and efficient officer,’’®’ Colonel 
William O. Stevens, whose body now 
rests in the cemetery in Fredonia. Also 
killed was Lieutenant William C. 
Brooks, a member of the prominent 
Dunkirk family. General Sickles had 
acted as he saw fit, rather than as 
ordered and had caused a disaster for 
the Third Corps. But he had not learned 
his lesson as his men would find out at 
Gettysburg. 

The Army of the Potomac had suf- 
fered yet another defeat, but by this 
time, the soldiers were ‘“‘used to being 
whipped, and no longer mind it.” And 
so they trudged back to Falmouth 
wondering what would happen next. 
They did not have to wait very long as 
within a few weeks they were on the 
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move again, northward this time. The 
men had little, if any, idea of where they 
were headed, but that did not matter. 
They were heading for another battle 
somewhere; some would make it, others 
would not. The soldier’s only hope was 
that he would be lucky and it would be 
the other guy this time. “It was a strange 
and tragic war, the bloodiest in our 
history; yet often the participants seem- 
ed to treat it as nothing but a rough 
game played according to established 
rules.” 

There were several minor skir- 
mishes with the Confederates as they 
marched along through the remainder of 
May and the month of June in the heat 
and dust, or rain and mud. Then on 
June 28, the men found themselves with 
yet another commander, George G. 
Meade, and heading through Maryland, 
still moving northward. By the morning 
of July 1, the 72nd Regiment had reach- 
ed Emmitsburg, Maryland, about ten 
miles south of a small Pennsylvania 
town named Gettysburg. 


It was a hot day and the men were 
tired from marching, looking forward to 
a little rest before moving on. They had 
had quite a bit of trouble the last few 
days as that graduate of the “Tammany 
school of politics,” Daniel Sickles” had 
succeeded once again in causing 
problems for everyone, getting the Third 
Corps so jumbled and uncoordinated 
that a huge jam was created which held 
up a major portion of the army before it 
was finally straightened out. Brigadier 
General Andrew A. Humphreys, who led 
the second division of the Third Corps, 
of which the 72nd was a part, uttered 
disgustedly, ““You see how things were 
managed in the Third Corps!” 


About 3:15 p.m., the 72nd, as a part of 
the second division, was ordered to move 
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up to Gettysburg to lend support to 
those units already on the scene.” An 
army guide who supposedly knew the 
country and the current positions of the 
enemy led them up the wrong fork in the 
road and all but into the midst of a large 
force of Rebels. The division retraced its 
steps and took the other fork, arriving on 
the field of battle at approximately 1:00 
a.m. the next morning, several hours 
behind the rest of the Third Corps.” The 
Chautauqua men were placed in posi- 
tion to the left of Major General Han- 
cock’s Second Corps, and bedded down 
for the night. 


July 2 dawned hot and muggy, and so 
quiet that many of the men wondered if 
there really was a battle going on. 
Sickles had been instructed to place his 
men to the left of Hancock to cover the 
ground at the extreme left of the Union 
position from the end of Cemetery Ridge 
to, and including, the Round Tops. The 
second division occupied the ground to 
the immediate left of Hancock while the 
first division stretched from the end of 
the second to Little Round Top. Sickles 
felt that his lines would be stretched 
much too thin if he attempted to cover 
all the ground Meade had told him to, 
and thus the Round Tops were left un- 
defended. Cemetery Ridge ended ap- 
proximately where the Second Corps 
did, the ground sloping downward for- 
ming a kind of valley between the Ridge 
and Little Round Top. In front of the 
Third Corps, the ground sloped upward 
for close to half a mile, meeting the Em- 
mitsburg Road at a somewhat higher 
level, the whole situation leaving the 
Third Corps below all of the surrounding 
ground.” 


As morning gave way to early after- 
noon, Sickles’ anxiety grew worse. He 
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was apprehensive of his position from 
the start, but by this time he had 
gathered evidence that greatly increased 
his concern. If a Confederate force were 
to set up positions along the Emmitsburg 
Road, Sickles felt that it could easily 
destroy his command. The Rebel posi- 
tion would be on higher ground, and 
thus could easily fire down into the 
midst of his troops. He had asked 
General Meade to personally approve a 
re-positioning of his men, but that 
general was more concerned over the ex- 
treme right of the Union line, especially 
around Culps Hill where he felt the 
Confederate attack would focus.” 
Instead, a staff officer was sent to assess 
the situation, and supported a change, 
at least as far as Sickles was concerned. 


It was a maxim of Civil War strategy 
that ‘“‘an army that was hit in the flank 
was an army that was due to be 
licked,” an unprotected flank making 
such an attack virtually inevitable. Due 
to a misunderstanding of orders, cavalry 
support for the left end of the Third 
Corps had been sent to another sector, 
leaving that flank without power to fend 
off such an attack.” When skirmishers 
who had been sent out to gather infor- 
mation reported that a large Rebel force 
was seen moving toward the Third Corps 
through the woods along the Em- 
mitsburg Road, Sickles saw his present 
situation as becoming increasingly un- 
tenable. He recalled Chancellorsville 
where badly-positioned troops had been 
routed by a surprise attack from a Rebel 
force whose movements had been con- 
cealed by woods, and he finally allowed 
his anxiety to “lead him badly astray.” 


At approximately 3:00 p.m., at his 
own discretion, Sickles ordered the 
change that he thought would give his 
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Third Corps the best chance against the 
Rebels.*° In order to meet the 
Confederates on equal terms, the Third 
Corps had to occupy the higher ground 
ahead of its designated location. The 
right side of the first division was sent to 
its left on an angle, the line now oc- 
cupying a piece of higher ground exten- 
ding from the base of Little Round Top, 
up through an area of rock known locally 
as Devil’s Den, and along a slight ridge, 
terminating in a peach orchard near the 
Emmitsburg Road. The second division 
had simply reformed its line on higher 
ground along the road beginning at the 
peach orchard and extending to the 
right, leaving a wide gap between the 
end of their line and the beginning of the 
Second Corps on Cemetery Ridge, near- 
ly a half mile to their rear.** Many 
members of the Second Corps were 
deeply impressed by the pageantry as 
the Third Corps, colors flying, moved en 
masse toward its new line. 


In the meantime, General Meade had 
been informed of Sickles original 
deployment, and was quite unhappy to 
learn that it had left Little Round Top 
unoccupied. This was a vital position in 
the Union line, and thus Meade felt that 
it would be best if he personally in- 
spected the alignment of the Third 
Corps, in order that he might determine 
if Sickles had indeed achieved the best 
placement of his men. When he arrived 
upon the scene, he was astounded to 
find the Third Corps moving into its new 
line. He immediately ordered a return to 
the original position, but the roar of 
Rebel artillery announced the coming of 
an attack, the Union line being forced 
to meet it in the positions they now oc- 
cupied.” As the attack developed in 
front of the first division, Humphreys 
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and the second division were told to 
withdraw in order to help defend Little 
Round Top, but the arrival of other 
troops on the scene alleviated that situa- 
tion, and the second division reoccupied 
its line along the Emmitsburg Road.” 


The subsequent attack all but 
destroyed the Third Corps as a military 
force, and almost ended in another 
Union defeat. History has determined 
that “much of the blame for the near 
disaster must go to Sickles,” but it has 
taken some time for that fact to gain 
general acceptance. “Dan Sickles was 
attractive, able, and aggressive, but as a 
leader his weakness was his inability to 
take advice or consider other points of 
view,’ the problem being that many 
people were influenced far more by the 
attractiveness and aggressiveness than 
by his shortcomings as a military leader. 
Contemporary debate over the military 
soundness of Sickles’ decision to move 
the Third Corps line raged both for and 
against him for at least forty years after 
that hot July day, not to mention his 
own incessant efforts to absolve himself. 
The command of the Army of the 
Potomac was in complete agreement as 
to Sickles’ guilt in the matter, especially 
after he had “conjured up an interpreta- 
tion of the battle .. .”® that exonerated 
himself and blamed everyone else, and 
presented it in front of the Congressional 
Committee of the Conduct of the War. 
But Sickles found many supporters for 
the cause, including one James 
Longstreet who wrote, ‘I believe that it 
is now conceded that the advanced posi- 
tion at the Peach Orchard taken by 
[Sickles’] corps, and under [his] 
orders, saved that battlefield to the 
Union cause.’ Another supporter was 
the New York Monuments Commission, 
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which ardently defended Sickles in its 
final report on the Gettysburg Battle. 
The chairman of the commission was 
none other than Daniel Sickles.” 


But whether Sickles had been right or 
wrong, the Third Corps was confronted 
with a major Confederate assault. 
General Meade’s preparations for battle 
at Culps Hill were quickly abandoned as 
it was realized the major Confederate 
action for the day would focus on the ex- 
treme left of the Union front, and new 
preparations were made for support of 
the Third Corps which most com- 
manders felt could not hold its advanced 
position for any great length of time. 
While all this was happening, however, 
the men from Dunkirk were standing 
near the Emmitsburg Road preparing to 
meet the coming attack. 


The second division of the Third 
Corps consisted of three brigades, the 
first now in place along the road, the se- 
cond and third in line behind it at inter- 
vals of 200 yards. It was now somewhere 
between 3:30 and 4:00 p.m., and the 
large gray mass that had been moving 
through the woods suddenly emerged 

“and converged upon the first division." 
For some three hours the Chautauqua 
men watched the destruction of many of 


their comrades as they fought fiercely to — 


keep the Rebels from gaining ground. 
The third brigade of the second division 
had been ordered to help support the 
crumbling first division, leaving the 
other two brigades on their own. The 
72nd Regiment was a part of the second 
brigade, ‘‘the left of our regiment, which 
formed the extreme left of the brigade, 
resting on a cross road, the line running 
parallel with the main road and in rear 
of the peach orchard.’’” 


About 6:00, the Dunkirk men were 
given their chance, hopefully, to beat off 
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the Rebel attack by becoming the at- 
tacker.*"’ A large Rebel force under 
Lafayette McLaws was moving into the 
peach orchard, driving any Union oc- 
cupants before it. If the Confederates 
fought their way through the orchard, 
and ran into the 72nd, Humphreys’ line 
would be flanked, sealing its doom. 
About the same time, A. P. Hill was 
leading his Confederates toward the 
Emmitsburg Road in order to meet the 
second division head-on. Receiving ad- 
vanced warning of both attacks, 
Humphreys ordered his men forward. 


But the Rebels far outnumbered them 
and the Union force never had a chance. 
The Rebels moving through the peach 
orchard hit into the 72nd at about the 
same time Hill’s Confederates attacked 
the front of the division, cutting it with a 
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deadly crossfire. The lines were soon 
shattered, but after a slight withdrawal, 
Humphreys managed to form another 
which he attempted to hold by posting a 
guard at its rear to stop any soldier who 
might bolt in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing odds. Despite the guard, however, 
many men ran, resulting in a disorderly 
retreat, running up Cemetery Ridge and 
through the Second Corps position until 
they had reached the safety of the rear. 


But enough men held out to keep 
some semblance of order, holding the 
Rebels in check while withdrawing 
toward Cemetery Ridge in order “to 
reach the security of the main line.’ 
Inevitably, many of those who had run 
were from the 72nd Regiment; these 
men “too far gone from fright’’ to be of 
any further military use to the Union 
Army for the time being. Miraculously 
enough, however, the others who had 
managed to hold on were “ready to fight 
again after a short pause,” and charged 
back down the hill,” recapturing lost 
ground and several cannons that had 
been left behind during the retreat, a 
member of the 72nd , Sergeant Thomas 
Hogan, of Dunkirk, capturing the colors 
of a Florida regiment in the process. He 
was later awarded a Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his efforts.™ 


The counterattack was so successful 
that the Confederates withdrew and fir- 
ing ceased for the night. They still held 
the peach orchard and some surroun- 
ding ground, but the main Union line 
had been saved. The remnants of the 
72nd were led to the rear to obtain a new 
supply of ammunition and lick their 
wounds. They had gone into the day’s 
battle 22 officers and 283 men in fighting 
condition;® now as the regiment reform- 
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ed behind the lines, 15 officers and 176 
men were present and accounted for.” A 
regiment that had lost 25 percent of its 
men was considered unfit for battle.” 
The 72nd had lost 37 percent in the 
day’s fighting. The rosters of other 
regiments in the Third Corps told much 
the same story. 


The next day, the Chautauqua men 
still fit to fight were placed in reserve for 
the Second, and later the Fifth Corps,” 
and may have had “‘an excellent view of 
the celebrated Rebel charge, now known 
as ‘Pickett’s Charge.’ ’”” They remained 
on the field at Gettysburg for three more 
days on burial details and tending to 
some of the ‘‘steady, monotonous, heart- 
breaking cries from thousands and 
thousands of wounded men who lay 
unattended in the fields and 
woods... .””1 


July 7 dawned on a moving column of 
Dunkirk men, who had been aroused at 
3:00 a.m. to begin a march southward in 
pursuit of Lee. They marched for several 
weeks until called upon to rout a 
Confederate force at Wapping Heights, 
Virginia. This was an especially in-. 
teresting engagement for, “On charging 
up the mountain, the boys would stop 
and pick blackberries; they were so large 
and thick they could grab off a handful 
and go on.” From the end of July until 
November, the Chautauqua men were 
kept busy marching and doing some 
guard duty. They participated in some 
general fighting in Virginia on and off 
through November, and then settled 
down for the winter.'” 


Daniel Sickles had lost a leg at Get- 
tysburg, but now he had recovered 
enough to be back in Washington trying 
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to convince influential people that he 
was fit enough to resume command of 
the Third Corps. But the new General in 
Chief of the Army, Ulysses S. Grant, 
had begun a reorganization program in 
the Army of the Potomac. The Third 
Corps had never been of much use to the 
army since the Battle of Gettysburg; a 
corps that had been cut to pieces could 
no longer be of much help in battle. 
Thus, on March 23, 1864, the Third 
Corps was disbanded,'” and its remain- 
ing members placed in the Second 
Corps, the 72nd in the fourth brigade, 
third division. 


On May 3, General Grant set the 
Army of the Potomac on what would 
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prove to be one of its last campaigns. On 
the march through Virginia, the 
Chautauqua men camped on the 
battlefield at Chancellorsville and found 
a skeleton they thought may have been 
the remains of a member of Company 
H.'* On May 5, they reached the 
Wilderness and joined in the front line 
fighting on May 6, along with several 
thousand other men in the woods and 
thickets which soon caught fire, 
resulting in the horrible death of many 
of the wounded. For the rest of the 
Wilderness battle the Dunkirk men were 
deployed as reserves, or rear guard for 
the army.'® 


The army moved further south, 
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meeting Confederates at Spottsylvania 
Court House, Cold Harbor, and finally 
Petersburg. The men from Dunkirk saw 
some action in the “bloody angle” at 
Spottsylvania, suffering heavy losses.'” 
At Cold Harbor the Chautauqua men 
saw little action. At Petersburg, 
however, they fought in the battle which 
resulted in the laying of a Union seige 
upon the city. They remained in the 
Petersburg area for several weeks, spen- 
ding their last few days as soldiers on 
picket duty.'” 


On June 22, 1864, the term of service 
of Companies D and E expired, and 
those who wished to leave the army were 
taken to the rear to be mustered out. 
The men of Company H still had several 
months to go, their service ending on 
November 1. Several of the Chautauqua 
men chose to re-enlist and stay with the 
Army of the Potomac. Each man had his 
own decision to make as to staying or go- 
ing home, each with his own particular 
reasons. He might re-enlist because his 
patriotism told him that his job was not 
yet complete and would not be until the 
Rebels had surrendered. Or, incredible 
as it may seem, he might have found the 
army life to be enjoyable. He might go 
home because he felt lucky to be alive 
and wanted to get out before something 
happened that might increase his stay. 
Or, his reasons might center on those set 
forth by a Massachusetts man: “I shall 
not re-enlist, and my reasons are, first, I 
have no desire to monopolize all the 
patriotism there is, but am willing to 
give others a chance. My second reason 
is that after I have served my three years 
my duty to my country has been per- 
formed and my next duty is at home 
with my family.’ In any case, those 
who stayed were placed in the 120th 
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New York Volunteers,’” the others 
marching to City Point where they were 
mustered on June 19 and 20. From 
there they went to Washington and on to 
Baltimore and New York where they 
arrived on July 1. They were paid and 
left for home on July 5 and 6. 


The 72nd, and its Dunkirk contingent 
had marched through much of Virginia 
and Maryland, not to mention the ex- 
cursion into Pennsylvania. The regi- 
ment had been involved in fifteen 
battles and present at seven more, 
almost every engagement fought by the 
Army of the Potomac." It had to be 
quite an experience for a man to have 
done so much in so little time, es- 
pecially a man who in 1861 had probably 
seen very little of the world outside of 
Western New York. Many of them had 
crowded a lifetime into those short 
years, paying for their experience with 
their lives. The survivors had been in 
hell, and had been lucky enough to live 
to tell about it, if they dared to recall the 
memories. 


On July 7, a large crowd waited at the 
railroad station in Dunkirk for the train 
bringing the 72nd home. The train pull-- 
ed into the station, and ‘25 or 30” men 
got off to the cheers of the crowd;'” the 
only ones able to make the trip home un- 
der their own power. A few men had re- 
enlisted, or were members of Company 
H, still on the scene, but most of the 239 
men going happily off to war in 1861 
were either resting in hospitals, or in 
that eternal peace so common to 
battlefields. There was a procession 
through the city, ‘Fire Companies in 
double columns enclosing the surviving 
heroes of Cos. D and E.””"® There was a 
dinner, and the traditional orations, and 
then it was time to go home. 
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What was home; could it ever be the 
same? Three years of hell cannot dull 
memories, but they can change a man, a 
man who now thought nothing of laying 
down in a mud hole to catch some sleep, 
or marching thirty miles in a day, or 
shooting another human being in cold 
blood. Home was life before, but could it 


ever mean the same thing? After awhile, 
perhaps, but it would take a long time. 
Many men confronted by a bed that 
night found it more comfortable to sleep 
on the floor;'* the adjustment would 
take much work, but he had been to war, 
and after that, nothing would seem im- 
possible ever again. 
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Address of the President 
by Walter S. Merwin 


The year just ended was a most 
satisfying year for our Society. Our 
programs, exhibits, and displays con- 
tinued to attract throngs to our building. 
Our membership increased, and the 
enthusiastic participation in our evening 
meetings is heartwarming. The annual 
awards dinner which honors outstanding 
community historical societies for dis- 
plays at the Hamburg Fair continues to 
be a most popular event. Perhaps most 
gratifying to the staff as well as to the 
Board of Managers is our accreditation 
by the American Association of 
Museums, an acknowledgement of our 
professional competence. Yet we must 
resist the temptation to rest on our 
laurels. 

Fiscal matters continue to be the first 
concern of those charged with the 
management of the Society. It is in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain our high 
level of community involvement in the 
face of increasing costs and an income 
which remains relatively fixed. The 
Society anticipates a deficit in 1975 of 
some $6,000. This is in spite of the most 
cautious budgeting and with the most 
generous support from our city and 
county governments. The County of Erie 
has increased its contribution to our 
operations, while the City of Buffalo 
continues to support us and to un- 
derwrite costly capital improvements to 
our beautiful building. Without this 
enlightened position of government we 
should almost certainly have to close our 
doors. 

Other assistance in the form of grants 
from State and Federal agencies helps 
support specific programs administered 
by the Society. Last spring the State 
Legislature, in a truly heroic gesture, 
doubled the appropriation for the 
State Council on the Arts, bringing it to 
$34.1 million. The new legislation 
provides that at least 75 cents worth of 
arts services per resident shall be made 
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available to every county in the State. 
Under this formula there should be im- 
pressive increases in the funding for 
cultural activities in Erie County. Eric 
Larrabee, the council’s executive direc- 
tor, said, “Our mandate from the 
Legislature is to think of all the counties 
in the state, to provide them with ser- 
vices on a proportionate basis.” . 


Approximately 76% of our income 
originates in various forms of govern- 
ment support. Every effort should be 
made by all of us to contribute more to 
the Society; if not in money then in 
enlisting new members, supporting our 
various activities and patronizing our 
gift shop operation. Although I hope 
government support will not lessen, I 
should like to see that percentage of 76% 
move downward as we step up our own 
participation. 


Apropos Society support I should like 
to acknowledge the gift to us in 1974 of 
$1000 by John L. Priebe. Other generous 
donors have asked to remain 
anonymous. These unrestricted gifts are 
a real bonus to the Society. 


I must also acknowledge our debt to 
ex officio board member Anthony 
Manguso, who recently retired as Cor- 
poration Counsel of the City of Buffalo. 
Mr. Manguso’s advise and expertise 
have been of great value to us. 

Recently the Society entered into an 
agreement with the Hamburg Historical 
Society to locate a building on land own- 
ed by the Hamburg Society which ad- 
joins the Erie County fairgrounds. Ham- 
burg will use a part of the structure for 
its Society purposes, and we shall use 
our portion for the display and storage of 
our carriage collection. This is a most 
fortuitous arrangement. In negotiating 
and resolving the matter, the Society 
is particularly indebted to trustees 
Richard C. Marcus and Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, Jr. 


The year 1975 will see most of our ef- 
forts directed to preparation for the 
Bicentennial in 1976. There will be great 
demands upon our staff, as well as those 
others of us who are involved. Some of 
our regular programs as, for instance, 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


November 26, 1974 


President Walter S. Merwin called the 
meeting to order at 8:30 p.m. following a 
dinner attended by 110 members in the 
Historical Society and the opening of 
the exhibit, “American Food.” 


The minutes of the meeting of 
November 8, 1974 were approved. 


Mr. Merwin stated that in order to 
shorten the program he would not read 
the President’s report. 


Dr. Dunn presented the Director’s an- 
nual report, outlining the year’s ac- 
complishments and developments. He 
expressed special appreciation to Mr. 
Daniel G. Ransom, president of the 
William Hengerer Company, for the 
generous gift of carpeting for the Wilcox 
House. He also recognized the presence 
of Dr. John T. Horton, first winner of the 
Owen B. Augspurger Award, conferred 
last summer. 

Mr. Merwin also expressed the 
Society’s appreciation to Mr. Ransom 
and introduced Mr. James Mitchell, 
Curator of the Carborundum Museum. 
Mr. Mitchell expressed thanks for the 
Historical Society’s assistance in its 
program, and presented a Spode pitcher 
with Red Jacket motif for the Society’s 
collections. Mr. Merwin accepted and 
thanked the Carborundum Museum on 
behalf of the Historical Society. 

Mr. Marcy presented the Nominating 
Committee report, moving the re- 


the annual Curators’ Workshop, may 
have to be curtailed this year. But it is in 
a good cause. The stimulation of par- 
ticipating in the celebration of our coun- 
try’s second century of greatness should 
be an inspiration to every American. 


election of Walter S. Merwin, Corning 
Townsend, Jr., Robert B. Meech, Paul 
A. Schoellkopf, Jr., Frank B. Mesiah, 
and the Hon. Joseph Kuszynski to the 
Board of Managers for terms ending in 
1978. On second by Dr. Mogavero the 
vote carried unanimously. 

Sister Mary Charlotte Barton, 
G.N.S.H., president of D’Youville 
College, delivered the principal address 
of the evening, commenting on the 
historical record of women’s ac- 
complishments, and commending the 
Historical Society for its efforts in 
recognizing them. 

Mr. Meech, on behalf of Mr. Wilson, 
presented the Financial Reportand com- 
mended Dr. Dunn for his efficient ad- 
ministration of the Society. 

The President’s report, the Director’s 
report, and the Financial Report will be 
published in Niagara Frontier, the 
Society’s quarterly journal. 

Mr. Gardner read the citation for the 
1974 Red Jacket Medal, awarded to 
Mrs. Julia Boyer Reinstein. Mrs. Reins- 
tein responded, thanking the Historical 
Society for this recognition. Both the 
citation and the response will be 
published in Niagara Frontier. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 
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Report of the Director 
by Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


At the beginning of 1974, the energy 
crisis prompted us to darken the exterior 
lights on the Historical Society even 
though they have long been a symbolic 
light in the night for passing motorists 
on Scajaquada Expressway. In the way 
that history is a beacon for the present 
and the Buffalo Lighthouse was once a 
guide to navigators—the beautiful night 
view of this building had reassured 
residents and visitors to Buffalo. 

The lights are on again; we have turn- 
ed a corner—in the energy situation and 
in the Society’s activities. Our in- 
novative programs have drawn the 
attention of both the community and 
the national museum scene. Our 
program has been used by a national 
awards committee to measure the per- 
formance of other municipal historical 
societies. If they have the programs and 
achieved results comparable to our 
Society then they warranted an award. 

In August the Society was awarded its 
accreditation by the American Associa- 
tion of Museums. The Society staff was 
highly complimented for their en- 
thusiasm and dedication by the visit- 
ing team. The Society has become one 
of only 310 museums out of over 4,000 
museums in the United States and 
Canada to be accredited by the AAM. 

One month ago the Society co-hosted, 
with other area museums, the 1974 
Northeast Museums Conference. Since 
your Director served as Program Chair- 
man, our staff found itself in the throes 
of all the planning, promotion, 
publications, and actual work for the 
convention. More than 200 museum 
leaders in the six states and two 
provinces making up this regional con- 
ference met to discuss the critical issues 
facing the profession, to visit our 
cultural centers, neighborhood centers, 
town museums, historic sites, and art 
galleries. Flattering letters have been 
received that comment about our “tight 
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ship’? operation, ‘‘extravagant 
hospitality,’ our meaty program 
offerings, our friendly and well organiz- 
ed conference programs. 

Three workshops were held during the 
year—a five day program for Curators in 
April sponsored by the New York State 
Council on the Arts; a Workshop for Ex- 
hibit Preparators held twice a week from 
mid-September through October, made 
possible by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in con- 
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First Prize at the Fair went to the Amherst 
Historical Society’s ‘Greatest Undercover Story of 
the Year”. 


nection with the exhibit on “American 
Food” opening this evening; and the 
20th annual Congress of Local Historical 
Societies in July, at which John T. Hor- 
ton received the first Owen B. 
Augspurger Award. 

Special programs were arranged for 
Niagara Frontier area authors in April, 
the Junior Historians’ in May, Erie 
County Fair Awards Night in 
September, and Sunday afternoon 
programs on Pan American Days, 
Pioneer Crafts, Indian Crafts, and the 
Christmas program complete with tree 
which will be held on December 22. 

The Society’s five chapters held 


Second Prize was awarded to Boston Historical 
Society's “Rural Post Office”. 


regular meetings and special 
programs—the Medical Historical 
Society, the Military History Chapter, 
the Lower Lakes Marine Chapter, the 
Civil War Round Table, and the Land- 
mark Society of the Niagara Frontier. 
All of these require heavy ad- 
ministrative support from the Society. 

In addition, the Society has assumed 
the editorship of The Museologist, a 
quarterly magazine for the profession 
and has already published two issues. 
Incidentally, the Winter, 1974 issue of 
our own quarterly Niagara Frontier will 
be mailed to members this week. Three 
new issues of Adventures in Western 
New York History will be published by 
the end of the year. Under the auspices 
of the Erie Bicentennial Commission, an 
Historic Buffalo map is on the press. 

In preparation for the Nation’s 
Bicentennial, a 20 member Erie 
Bicentennial Commission was ap- 
pointed by the Mayor, the County Ex- 
ecutive, supervisors of 5 major towns 
and the Historical Society. Members of 
the committees of the Commission have 
actively engaged in planning the local 
observances—the Veterans Committee 
has already successfully sponsored two 
events—the Williamsville marker and 
the Fort Humphrey marker rededica- 
tion; and the Publications Committee 
has arranged a bi-weekly Sunday 
Courier magazine series on “Niagara 
Land,”’ written by local historians and 
teachers. 


On August 6, the first of our major 
Bicentennial Exhibits opened on the 
2nd floor balcony. This exhibit 
represented a re-interpretation and 
complete refurbishing of our Military 
collection. It features weapons and 
memorabilia illustrating this area’s par- 
ticipation in the nation’s conflicts and 
traces the development of firearms. 

Additional exhibits and openings were 
held on November 29 of last year on 
“Only A Woman,” ‘The Knick Knack 
Shelf” in February, the panel show on 
“The People of the Longhouse: The 
History of the Iroquois Confederacy’, 
the annual Erie County Fair displays, 
and the Society Collection of Historical 
Paintings at the Wilcox Mansion during 
August and later in the Erie County 
Room. Three exhibits were placed in the 
library corridor. A major long term ex- 
hibit is now under construction on Buf- 
falo’s ‘Canal Town” complete with a 
walk-through canal boat on water, anda 
dozen store and residence fronts. 

The Roosevelt Site continued to draw 
visitors to the historic restoration and 
visitors to the Associated Art 
Organizations’ galleries including the 
Irish ambassador and O. J. Simpson 
who came to see his portrait on exhibit. 

An art auction sponsored by the 
Junior League of Buffalo was held 
September 14 to observe the 3rd an- 
niversary of the opening of the Site and 
the 73rd anniversary of the oath taking 
in the House. A Garden Restoration 
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Third Prize was given to Tonawanda Society for 
their “‘A Fire Bellin the Night”. 
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Project continues with support from the 
Babcock Street Boys Club and the 8th 
District Garden Clubs. 

The second floor of the House was 
carpeted by the Wm. Hengerer Com- 
pany. I would like to pay special tribute 
to Dan Ransom, President of 
Hengerer’s, who has supported our 
endeavors in many other ways including 
the restoration of the Jenny bi-plane 
which is exhibited at the County Fair 
annually. 

The care of our collections still takes 
up more than half of our total effort. We 
continue to recatalog books on hand as 
well as new books. Additional 
refinements, varying from relabeling to 
updating entry cards, shelf reading, 
applying preservative to our rare books, 
and indexing take most of our time. 

Additions made to the Manuscripts 
collection included eleven major collec- 
tions such as the James, Meadows and 
Howard architectural archives and the 
Edward Rath collection. The Society 
now has over 70 collections listed in the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscripts 
Collections. The Iconographic depart- 
ment processed nine major collections 
including 20,000 photographs from the 
Buffalo Evening News made from 


negatives with the aid of a grant from 
the National Endowment on the Arts. 
The 200,000 feet of television news film 
collected from Channels 4 and 7 cover- 
ing ten years of local news on film were 
catalogued. The most important conser- 
vation project involved sending the 
Elephant Joe Sign Shop painting to 
Cooperstown for restoration. 

Over 10,000 museum items were 
photographed to complete the photo 
record of our entire museum collection. 

We are microfilming eleven major ear- 
ly Niagara Frontier newspapers and 
preparing descriptive forms on 1,800 
houses in an area around Allen- 
town—the object of which is to place the 
entire district on the National Historic 
Site Registry. 

Storage/space problems continued to 
plague us; we microfilm, compact, rent 
warehouses, and even tried to build a 
warehouse, but it seems to be a “‘no win”’ 
game. The volume of new gifts always 
seems to exceed our stop gap solutions 
even though we reject over 50% of the 
material offered to us. However, as our 
collection continues to grow along with 
our programs, the need for expansion 
clearly became the greatest need around 
the corner which we turned. 


Lincoln’s Birthday Observance on the Historical Society Portico. 
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This intricate painting of Joseph Joseph’s Sign Shop, which is part of the tconographic collection, was sent 
to Cooperstown for restoration. 
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PROGRAMS— 1974 


Feb. Lincoln’s Birthday Observance— 


Feb. Lincoln’s Birthday Dinner— 
Roosevelt Site 

Feb, American Rev. Slide Program 

Feb. Community Music School Event 

Feb. Landmark Annual Meeting 

March 24 Pioneer Crafts Demonstration 

April 23 Authors Evening 

April 23 Curators Conference 

May 5 Pan-American Days 

May 6 

May 18 

May 22 

June 15 

June 16 


Junior Historian Convention 
Culinary Exhibit Workshop 


Marker Honoring 
First Greek Settlers 
20th Annual Congress of 
Local Historical Societies 
. Lower Lakes Marine Chapter— 
Hovercraft Excursion 


July 16 


Aug. 3 


WNY Geneological Society Seminar 


Landmark Society Tour of Lewiston 


Aug. 16 Erie County Fair 

Sept. 14 Art Auction—Roosevelt Site 

Sept. Cultural Concert International 

Sept. Workshop on Exhibit Preparation 

Sept. Indian Crafts Day 

Sept. Erie County Fair Awards Dinner 

Oct. Rededication of 
Fort Humphrey Marker 

Oct. Japanese Tree Planting Ceremony 

Oct. D’Youville College Marker 

Oct. Michigan Ave. Baptist Church 
Building Marker 

Oct. 

Nov. Northeast Museums Conference 

Nov. Popular Culture Group 
Organizational Meeting 

Nov. Annual Meeting 

Dec. Yorker Convention 


EXHIBITS— 1974 


Feb. 1 
Feb. 28 
March 3 


Buffalo Landmarks 

The Knick-Knack Shelf 

Crafts Past and Present—AAO 
Wilcox Gallery 

May Picture Postcards 

May 5 Pan-American Days 

Aug. 6 Military Heritage 

on the Niagara Frontier 


Aug. 4 Historical Paintings 

at AAO Gallery 
People of the Longhouse 
Paintings from the 

Collection of Historical Society 
Oct. Local History 

Reflected in Certificates 
American Foods 
Christmas Dolls 


Aug. 29 
Sept. 3 


Nov. 26 
Dec. 22 


Outside Panel Shows 


Only a Woman—Statler Hilton Hotel 
Only a Woman—Erie Co. Savings Bank 


Resources Department Services 
1974 


Library Attendance 
New Books Catalogued 
Recataloguing and 
reclassification 
Lord Library Catalogued 
Vertical File Patrons .......... eieie 169 
“° Mertical File 
Classification 
Manuscripts Service ... 


Manuscripts Cataloguing 
Iconography Service 

Iconography Collections 

Museum Acquisitions .,..........:0. 421 
Museum Reaccessions......... 

Museum Photography ........ 

Loans Incoming—Annual ...... Be 
Loans Outgoing—Annual ... 
Short-term Loans 
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Red Jacket Medal Award 
by W. Allan Gardner 


Women who met together in quilting 
bees of old talked of domestic problems 
— the work and plans for the communi- 
ty they lived in — the hopes they had for 
their children on the new Frontier. They 
were strong in their convictions — 
robust in their nature, and concerned 
with their families, their neighbors, and 
their new history. 


Mrs. Julia Boyer Reinstein comes 
from this long line of pioneering women, 
and it is of no small consequence that 
she herself quilts, and is a regional 
collector of some of the finer examples of 
quilting. One collection she has arrang- 
ed to have placed in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


She, too, is strong in her convictions— 
a strong voice in whatever group she 
attends and in whatever organization 
she finds her interests lie. She has 
devoted a lifetime to history. Following 
her schooling at Elmira College and 
Columbia University where she received 
her Masters Degree, she taught in North 
Dakota and New York State schools. 
After she married Dr. Victor Reinstein 
and her daughter, Julia Anna, was born 
she returned to teaching history at the 
University of Buffalo in 1946-48. 


Born in Warsaw, N.Y., and brought 
up to know and understand the rural 
and country people’s views, Julia has 
made her special area of concentration 
that of regional and local history. 
She understands the problems and 
needs of the small town historian. She 
herself has been the historian for the 
Town of Cheektowaga since 1952. She 
has also been a member of the 
Cheektowaga Public Library Board 
since 1961, and is now its Chair- 
person. For her town, she devel- 
oped the first town historic marker 
program locally, and also a series of 
historic maps. Her role during the Ses- 
quicentennial activities of Erie County 


in 1971 was considerable as the chair- 
man of the Town Participation com- 
mittee. She was the sparkplug for the 
town tours that were so successful and 
the marker ceremonies that were part of 
the program. 


Julia was largely responsible for the 
formation of the historical department 
of the Erie County Fair and has seen it 
grow from a small collection of displays 
to having its own building in 1965, and 
a substantial addition in 1971. 

She was one of the founders and the 
President of the Erie County Historical 
Federation since it was formed in 1963 
as a clearinghouse of information and a 
center to meet the educational needs of 
town historians and historical societies 
in the County. With the Historical 
Society the Federation has in recent 
years co-sponsored the annual Congress 
of Local Historical Societies held each 
year during the summer for local 
historians to hear lectures and attend 
workshops to update their knowledge of 
historical methods. 

She was the founder and the first 
President of the Municipal Historians of 
New York State in 1971, and has 
produced an annual map showing the 
growth of towns in the State. 


At the national level, Mrs. Reinstein 
has been honored for her work at the 
State and local levels. In 1953, she was 
made a life member of the PTA to 
recognize her interest in young people, 
and in 1971, the American Association 
for State and Local History presented 
her with an Achievement Award for her 
work in local history. In 1974, Dr. Len 
Tucker, State Historian, commented in 
his annual report as President of the 
American Association of State and 
Local History that she is indeed typical 
of the kind of people who make local 
history vital and alive in the communi- 
ty. 
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Julia B. Reinstein 


In her many historical activities Julia 
has always sought to give the recognition 
due to town historians and to the com- 
munities which they serve. It is especial- 
ly appropriate that this Historical Socie- 
ty should recognize the achievements 
which she has made by awarding this 
1974 annual Red Jacket Medal to her. 


Response 
by Julia Boyer Reinstein 


I want to thank you very, very much 
for this honor and plaque. I feel very 
humble in accepting it, but I have loved 
every moment of the things I have done 
to earn it. 


I know that I could never have ac- 
complished the things I have without 
the help and understanding of my fami- 
ly and friends. So many who have sup- 
ported me in my endeavors are here this 
evening, and I say “thanks” to them. I 
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owe so much to so many. The love of 
history and the joy of working with peo- 
ple has existed since I was a little girl. 
Members of my family really showed me 
what local history is all about. They took 
me with them on trips over the hills of 
Wyoming County and into Letchworth 
State Park and elsewhere. I learned 
about the early families, their homes 
and businesses and activities, and about 
the Indians of the area. Upon this, my 
interests and activities and work in the 
field of local history and conservation 
have been built. 


I want to thank the Board of 
Managers for thinking that I merited 
this award. And as I have said, I have 
loved every minute of doing the things I 
have done and trying to help others love 
their area as much as I. What I hope to 
accomplish in the time I have left, will 
be done with the same enthusiasm and 
love as I have had in the past. 

Again, I thank all of you here tonight, 
my friends and associates, for this 
honor. I am very, very grateful. 


Address — The Role of Women in Cultural Organizations 


By Sister Charlotte Mary Barton, G.N.S.H. 


Mr. Merwin, honored recipient of the 
Red Jacket Award, members of the Buf- 
falo and Erie County Historical Society, 
guests. 


You honor me with the invitation to 
address you this evening — first, 
because of the valued and tested 
cultural stature and educational nature 
of this society and its members; second- 
ly, because your annual award is being 
given to a woman and a woman is in- 
vited to respond, and thirdly, because 
the invitation renews and continues the 
enriching associations with you that I, 
personally, and we at D’Youville College 
have enjoyed through the years. Even as 
recently as October 17, the society noted 
the historic significance of our 100 year 
old college building by marking it with a 
beautiful plaque. 


In acknowledgment of the honor ac- 
corded me, this brief message has been 
prepared to praise and affirm the action 
being taken here this evening and to 
reassure you that a continued emphasis 
on the vital role of women in the full 
development of society would definitely 
enhance the body of knowledge you now 
preserve so well for posterity. It would 
also credit you with an acceleration of 
the benefits to this society’s wholeness 
which the contributions of women have 
yet to actualize. 


Parenthetically, it is not trite to admit 
that your invitation to speak on the top- 
ic of women, by reason of my related 
thoughts, study, and readings, has add- 
ed impetus and incentive to my own 
self-evaluation and aspirations in this 
area. As for my personal position, it is 
not one of radical assertiveness, 
probably because life circumstances 
have occasioned easier access to a fulfill- 
ing professional role which is not subject 
to the same competitiveness or threats 


of which other women are victims. 
However, as I become more aware of the 
dearth of opportunities and the extent of 
obstacles women face in advancing, I do 
become more committed to the motto of 
our present New York State Com- 
missioner of Education who claims to be 
a militant feminist “Lib and let Lib” 
and I enjoy his statement made to a 
group of athletic directors that “a Ms. is 
as good as a male.” 


Historians, the guardians of past 
civilizations, reconstruct the events 
which shaped nations and the destinies 
of peoples. Scholars today, point to a 
dearth of references to the role of 
women, while cultural anthropologists 
develop lengthy dissertations on the 
peculiar societal norms of the past which 
predetermined the extent of women’s 
contributions, thus accounting for this 
paucity of material. It is fair to say that 
history, to a great extent, has ignored 
the accomplishments of women, most 
probably because women were not 
regarded as equal to men. Women, 
therefore, were subjugated to inferior 
roles where the powerful influence they 
actually did exert, was not as 
dramatically evident as in the case of 
men who held sway in the public forum. 
Thus, theories and attitudes prejudicial 
and even insulting to women were 
propounded. The Greek writer 
Xenophon “trusted only dull, docile 
women.” Aristotle, the philosopher, 
claimed that “by nature, women are in- 
ferior to men’”’; and it is said that, when 
Thomas Jefferson declared ‘“‘that all 
men are created equal’ he, as an in- 
dividual, meant exactly what he said — 
men. Fortunately, such great 
statements in our great documents are 
subject to enlightened interpretation 
through the years, so we know better 
today! 
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Educational opportunities for women 
were definitely limited in earlier cen- 
turies. Even in our country with the 
protection of a constitution guarantee- 
ing individual rights, the long-held 
views regarding women made formal 
education for women a thing to be 
frowned upon. Shortly before the 
American Revolution, Kings College, 
the original name of Columbia Universi- 
ty, was so hostile to coeducation that a 
rule was passed specifying that (quoting 
them directly) ‘‘“No women of any 
pretence whatever, except a cook, shall 
be allowed to reside within the college.” 
In many other college circles, it was a 
widely held belief that education might 
overtax women’s minds and result in 
sterility or insanity, or both. However, 
there did exist some wise men who 
challenged such statements and dispell- 
ed such myths. Plato, in earlier times, 
had the good sense to propose in his 
Republic that ‘“‘no occupation belongs 
exclusively either to men or women; but, 
as natural abilities will be found here 
and there in both sexes, so women will 
be admitted to all pursuits on the same 
basis as men.” It is amazing that not 
more attention was paid to him then or 
down through the centuries. 


That formal education was not readily 
made available to women, a fact con- 
firmed recently by the Regents of New 
York State in a position paper on equal 
opportunity. They state clearly the 
belief that career patterns have changed 
too little; that women continue to be vic- 
timized by sexual stereotyping and that 
education is greatly to blame. I quote: 
“the educational system is clearly 
responsible for perpetuating dis- 
criminatory attitudes toward women. 
Educators themselves have been as 
much the victims and purveyors of 
cultural attitudes injurious to women’s 
rights as anyone else.” 


In spite of the obstacles, women of 


post revolutionary times did become 
educated enough to become actively 
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engaged in teaching, nursing, and social 
work. In many cases, these occupations 
were carried on by church-related 
groups of women, giving rise to in- 
stitutions throughout the nation, 
typified by such local foundations as the 
Buffalo Seminary, Nardin Academy, 
Deaconess Hospital, and Sisters 
Hospital. It is interesting to note that 
the first schools of social work were 
founded at women’s colleges — Bryn 
Mawr and Smith. 


American history has recorded the 
lives of some outstanding women, but a 
comprehensive women’s history must 
include not only public movements com- 
monly expressed by suffragettes, but the 
private history of women, the domestic 
history of the family, the effect of male 
technology and male dominated in- 
stitutions on women’s lives, and the 
evolution of a feminist consciousness. 
Ernest R. Groves, author of a book 
written in 1924, entitled The American 
Woman, a discourse on the “feminine 
side of a masculine civilization,” points 
out that “woman, if rated by the scant 
attention she gets in American historical 
writings is the forgotten sex.” 


So, here is another field of research 
and writing for historians which, if ex- 
plored could well throw a different light 
on the present accounts of male- 
dominated histories. 


If historians of the past were more or 
less unattuned to the activities of 
women, those of the present and future 
will find it difficult to ignore these ac- 
tivities since we are in the midst of the 
strongest of the women’s liberation 
movements in our country. Women will 
be heard, for this is fast becoming the 
“Age of the Woman.” Changes in our 
country are long overdue. Access of 
women has been slower in the United 
States than in other Western in- 
dustrialized countries to such 
professional fields as medicine, 
engineering, dentistry, education, and 
governmental leadership. But with a 


heightened awareness of the value of 
women’s contributions to society, there 
has been a rise of feminism which 
hopefully will result in greater strength 
and richness for the peoples of the world. 
In 1962, Eleanor Roosevelt, chairman of 
John F. Kennedy’s Commission on the 
Status of Women, stated, ‘“‘because I an- 
ticipate success in achieving full 
employment and full use of America’s 
magnificent potential, I feel confident 
that, in the years ahead, many of 
the remaining outmoded barriers to 
women’s aspirations will disappear. 
Within a rapidly growing economy, with 
appropriate manpower planning, all 
Americans will have a better chance to 
develop their individual capacities, to 
earn a good livelihood and to strengthen 
family life.” Mrs. Roosevelt died before 
the Commission’s work was completed, 
with high tribute being paid her by co- 
workers, for raising the status of women 
everywhere in the world. 


The Commission mandate was 
predicted with introductory statements 
such as the following: 


Whereas, prejudices and 
outmoded customs act as 
barriers to the full realization of 
women’s basic rights which 
should be respected and fostered 
as part of our nation’s commit- 
ment to human dignity, freedom 
and democracy; and 


Whereas, measures that con- 
tribute to family security and 
strengthen home life will ad- 
vance the general welfare... 


Therefore, this Commission 
on the Status of Women is 
formed... 


Women themselves are affected by 
this climate of emerging status, greater 
recognition, and call to expanded oppor- 
tunities. Many are individually, or 
within organizations, searching for a 
deeper understanding of self, of their 
nature, and the modes of contemporary 


service which will bring about personal 
advancement for the benefit of family 
and society. Their responses could 
revolutionize our society. If women re- 
main true to themselves, their revolu- 
tion will result in women becoming more 
conscious of their rights and duties, 
elevating themselves as agents for the 
qualitative progress of social life. 
Competition with males for jobs is a 
small facet of what this revolution will 
mean for women, perhaps an insignifi- 
cant factor, as we all begin to experience 
the flow of women’s power and influence 
in defining and articulating the values of 
a “good and humane society.’ A 
feminist revolution could ultimately be 
the path to a richer humanism, a path to 
a healing, a wholeness for peoples 
everywhere. After a few swings of the 
pendulum, there would be another kind 
of overshoot, permeating the world with 
the refreshing breath of life-giving love, 
trust, and peace. 

Recalling the circumstances of my 
presence with you tonight, I think we 
can identify with the purposes of two 
significant celebrations of the im- 
mediate future — internationally — the 
United Nation’s proclamation of 1975 as 
International Women’s Year; and 
nationally, our country’s Bicentennial 
Year, commencing July 4, 1975. What 
an appropriate time for the Historical 
Society and those of us present to 
promote the advancement of women, as 
it relates to our specific areas of in- 
volvement! 


The objectives of International 
Women’s Year are: 

1. the promotion of equality between 
men and women 

2. the integration of women in 
development of nations 

3. the recognition of women’s con- 
tributions to world peace 


Can we think “‘women”’ as these aims 
of our Bi-Centennial are reviewed? 


1. to recall the heritage of our country, 
its origin, values, the meaning of 
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America, that all people’s history and 
cultural expressions may take their 
rightful place in the nation’s heritage. 


2. to evoke a spirit of hospitality and a 
sharing of our national cultural ex- 
periences with visitors, thereby creating 
understanding. 


3. to challenge every American to un- 
dertake at least one principal project 
which manifests the pride, the priorities, 
and the hopes of his or her country. 


Perhaps this message has sparked 
within you some ideas for action on 
behalf of the equality of women. If it 
has, your contribution to future 
generations is already being made — for 
in a special, unique way, women do nur- 
ture future generations. They are 
providers of human resources, vital to 
both economic and social development. 


Equality of the sexes is essentially based 
on the dignity of human beings as per- 
sons, men and women, in their filial 
relationship with God, of whom they are 
the visible image — partners in in- 
creasing responsibility, solidarity, and 
human progress. 


In conclusion, I congratulate the 
Historical Society for its recognition of 
women by a special exhibit last year en- 
titled ‘Only a Woman”’; recognition of 
the first women’s college in Western 
New York — D’Youville College, on Oc- 
tober 17, of this year; and this evening, 
by this special recognition given to Mrs. 
Julia Reinstein as recipient of the Red 
Jacket Award. I am proud to be with you 
tonight, Mrs. Reinstein. I congratulate 
you for your accomplishments and I am 
sure you join me in thanking the Society 
for this gesture on behalf of women. 


Report of the Committee on Markers for 1974 


by I. Frank Mogavero 


There were times during this past year 
when the Committee on Markers 
thought it would never get started. 
What made it seem that way was the 
fact that, as usual, its members were 
researching its list of prospective sites to 
be marked with the meticulousness and 
precision of true scientists; that took 
time. 


After the research for each was com- 
pleted, a priority list was made. Most of 
those researched may eventually be 
erected although every now and then, for 
some reason or other, a few cannot be in- 
stalled. 


Two markers were re-erected this 
year. One was the First Greek Settlers 
Marker and the other was the Fort 
Humphrey Marker. Two new plaques 
were unveiled. One at D’Youville 
College and the other at the Michigan 
Avenue Baptist Church. 


The first marker ceremony centered 
around the First Greek Settlers plaque 
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on Sunday, June 16, at 12:30 P.M. It 
had previously been erected on October 
31, 1965, and was attached to Mathias’ 
Cigar Store Building at 317 Main Street 
across from Shelton Square, but the 
downtown renewal project connected 
with the Church Street Arterial exten- 
sion necessitated its removal. The new 
location is approximately one hundred 
feet south of its former spot and just 
about one hundred feet north of the 
Ellicott Square Building. 


The replacement marker, like the 
former one, is co-sponsored by the 
Hellenic Orthodox Church of the An- 
nunciation and specifically through the 
generosity of Mrs. Tina Kalen, Director 
of its Greek Ethinic Society. The legend 
on the plaque identifies the site as the 
place where, in 1893, the first Greek 
settlers in Buffalo, Spyros Niarchos, 
Paraskevas Niarchos and Theodore 
Macheras, resided and operated a con- 
fectionary store. 


Actually, the ceremonies began at 


Justice Joseph Kuszynski and Mrs. Tina Kalen at the First Greek 


Settlers historic marker ceremony. 


twelve noon when a motorcade of 
dignitaries proceeded from the Hellenic 
Orthodox Church at Delaware Avenue 
and West Utica Street to the site of the 
installation where Dr. Walter S. Dunn, 
Jr., Director of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. 


The marker was unveiled by Mrs. 
Tina Kalen and Justice Joseph F. 
Kuszynski of the New York State 
Supreme Court, Eighth Judicial District 
and Member of the Board of Managers 
and Markers Committee of the Buffalo 
& Erie County Historical Society. Both 
addressed the assemblage briefly. 

Among those who also spoke a few 
words were His Grace, Bishop Demetrios 
of Detroit; Titular Bishop of Olympus 
and Archbishop of the Seventh 
Archdiocese, Mr. Harris Cara- 
barbounis; Greek Counsel, New York 
City, Rev. Dr. Chrysostom Maniudakis; 
Pastor of the Annunciation Hellenic 
Orthodox Church, the Very Rev. 
Nicholas Neonakis of Crete; Father 
Stephen Upson; Mrs. Dina Demo- 
poulis, daughter of Theodore Macheras; 
Mr. Elia S. Mastor, President of the 
Parish Council of Annunciation Hellenic 
Orthodox Church; and the following 
past Presidents of the Parish Council: 


Messers James Conomos, Louis Curtis, 
Dean C. Strathacos, Andrew T. Dellas, 
Peter Pavlakis, George Caros, Angelo E. 
Pefanis, Spyros Paravalos, John Curtis, 
and Gregory Denakos. 


Also in attendance were County Ex- 
ecutive Edward Regan, Mr. Joseph 
Calabro, President of the Federation of 
Italian-American Societies and Mrs. 
Calabro; Mrs. Stephen Gredel; Dr. 
Dzenka Manuele, President of the 
Niagara Frontier Folk Arts Council and 
her husband Mr. Frank Manuele; Mrs. 
Grace Rich, member of the Markers 
Committee; and Mr. Lester W. Smith, 
Associate Director of the Buffalo & Erie 
County Historical Society. 


Following the ceremonies, all adjourn- 
ed to the Annunciation Hellenic 
Orthodox Church Hall on West Utica 
Street where refreshments were served. 


On Sunday, October 6, the Fort 
Humphrey marker in Holland, New 
York was rededicated. The previous 
plaque was the victim of an errant truck 
driver in May, 1973. 


Mr. J. Donald Griffin, Past County 
Commander of the American Legion 
and Mr. Francis M. Kindel, Past Coun- 
ty Commander of the Veterans of 
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Foreign Wars, both of whom are 
members of the Veterans Committee of 
the Erie Bicentennial Commission, con- 
ducted the ceremonies for this affair. 
Mr. Griffin was Master of Ceremonies. 


After the Colors were advanced, the 
Pledge of Allegiance was led by the 
Commander of the American Legion 
Frank Brink Post. The Invocation was 
then given by the Rev. J. Young of the 
Holland Methodist Church and the 
Choral Group and Band of the Holland 
High School rendered some patriotic 
selections. 


The main speaker was State Senator 
Thomas McGowan. The plaque was un- 
veiled by Francis M. Kindel and after 
the Rev. David C. Kennedy gave the 
Benediction, everyone sang “God Bless 
America.” 


Among those present were Mr. 
Sheridan Geer, Town of Holland Super- 
visor and Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Buffalo & Erie County Histor- 
ical Society. Approximately one thou- 
sand people were present, many of them 
dressed as frontiersmen and in costumes 
of the early nineteenth century. 


Refreshments were served by the 
Frank Brink Post of the American 
Legion and the Holland Memorial Post, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


About ten days later, on Thursday, 
October 17, a plaque was unveiled on 
the D’Youville College Campus on 
Porter Avenue. The occasion marked the 
centennial of the college’s main ad- 
ministration building which served as 
the early home of Holy Angels Academy 
operated by the Grey Nuns of the Sacred 
Heart and D’Youville College. 


The marker was unveiled by Sister 
Mary Charlotte Barton, G.N.S.H. and 
Walter S. Merwin, President of the Buf- 
falo & Erie County Historical Society. 


After the unveiling, the ceremonies 
continued indoors because of the incle- 
ment weather. Dr. Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
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Director of the Historical Society presid- 
ed. Dr. Paul Johnson, Assistant 
Professor of religious studies at the 
college, gave the Invocation. 


Mr. Walter S. Merwin made the for- 
mal presentation of the marker to the 
college. Others who spoke briefly were: 
Sister Mary Brenden, G.N.S.H., Prin- 
cipal of Holy Angels Academy; Mr. John 
J. Nasca, a member of the Board of 
Trustees of D’Youville College; Mrs. 
Charles Cahoon, President of the Alum- 
nae Association; Mr. Pat Rubino, 
neighbor and long time friend of the 
Grey Nuns on Porter Avenue; Mr. John 
Downing, Deputy Mayor, City of Buf- 
falo; and Sister Mary Charlotte Barton, 
G.N.S.H. 


Also in attendance at this historic oc- 
casion were: Dr. Earl Boggan, Vice- 
President of D’Youville College; Sister 
Patricia Smith, G.N.S.H., Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences; Miss 
Virginia Ego, Dean of the School of Nur- 
sing; Dr. Joseph A. Grande, Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
History and Political Science; Mr. 
William Dauria, Professor of Accounting; 
and other members of the D’Youville 
faculty; Mr. Gerald Greene, Chairman 
of the Board of Advisors of the college; 
Dr. E.K. Fretwell, President of the State 
University College at Buffalo and 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
Historical Society; Dr. Daniel W. 
McGuire, member of the Markers Com- 
mittee; Dr. I. Frank Mogavero, Member 
of the Board of Managers and Chairman 
of the Markers Committee and Mrs. 
Mogavero; and Mr. Lester W. Smith, 
Associate Director of the Historical 
Society. 

The marker, commemorating the first 
women’s college in Western New York, 
was co-sponsored by the Erie Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 


At 10:30 A.M. on the cold Sunday 
morning of October 20, the second pla- 
que of the year was unveiled. This 
marker honors the Michigan Avenue 


Baptist Church Building at 511 
Michigan Avenue which housed one of 
the very first Black congregations in 
Buffalo, organized in 1836. The cor- 
nerstone of the building which has 
recently been placed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, was laid in 
1845, and the structure was completed 
in 1849. 


The late Rev. J. Edward Nash was 
Pastor of the congregation from 1892 to 
1953. A close neighbor of the Church was 
Dr. Mary B. Talbert, in whose home the 
“Niagara Movement” was begun, a 
precursor of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 


A short time ago, the Church came 
under the ownership of the congregation 
of the Macedonia Baptist Church under 
the pastorate of the Rev. Thomas 
Merriweather. Recently, it was purchas- 
ed by the El-Bethel Revival Missions, 
Inc. under the Rev. James W. Moppins, 
Pastor. 


The ceremonies began with services, 
conducted by the Rev. Moppins, in the 
Church during which the choir rendered 
some appropriate hymns. The children’s 
choir delighted all with its singing also. 
The services were terminated with 
Benediction by Bishop Henderson. The 
congregation then assembled outdoors 
for the remainder of the ceremonies. 


The marker was unveiled by the Rev. 
James Moppins and Mr. George F. 
Goodyear, Vice-President of the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society, 
both of whom made remarks ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The El-Bethel 
Choir completed the event with a 
rendering of ‘“‘The Negro National 
Anthem.” 


Among those present were: Mrs. J. 
Edward Nash, widow of the former 
Pastor and her son, Dr. Jesse E. Nash; 
Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of the 
Historical Society, who presided; Lester 
W. Smith, Associate Director of the 
Society and I. Frank Mogavero, member 


of the Board of Managers and Chairman 
of the Markers Committee of the 
Society. 


Scheduled for installation early in 
1975 are three markers. One will be plac- 
ed on the Matthews Building on 
Delaware Avenue at Johnson Park 
noting the site of the home of Dr. 
Ebenezer Johnson, Buffalo’s first 
mayor and _ used later as_ the 
first facility of the Buffalo Female 
Academy. Still later, a larger building 
was placed on the Johnson property to 
house the school known today as the 
Buffalo Seminary. The second marker 
will be placed on the Buffalo Seminary 
building on Bidwell Parkway. 


The third will be attached to the 
building housing the Kittinger Fur- 
niture Company on Elmwood Avenue, 
world renowned manufacturers of fine 
furniture. 


Still to be replaced when the time 
arrives are the First German Settler 
marker on Washington Street near Ex- 
change, the Buffalo and Black Rock 
Railroad marker at Pearl and Upper 
Terrace, the First Methodist Church 
marker on Niagara Street and Franklin, 
the Buffalo Yacht Club marker at the 
foot of Porter Avenue, and the Frank 
Lloyd Wright marker (Martin House) on 
Jewett Parkway. The latter two were the 
victims of vandals who made off with 
them sometime during 1974. 


Among the sites to be researched in 
1975 for possible marking are: the South 
Park Conservatory, the Ellicott Square 
Building, the Buffalo Forge Company, 
Old Central High School, (Niagara 
Square), the Schlicker Organ Company 
on Military Road, Town of Tonawanda, 
the Episcopal Church Home at Busti 
and Rhode Island, the Protestant Home 
for Children on Niagara and Jersey 
Streets, the Working Boy’s Home on 
Vermont Street and Busti, and the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
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A young visitor gets some tips on churning butter from one of the Society staff during the Pioneer Day 
program. 
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Animals on Ensminger Road, Town of 
Tonawanda. 


Although the Markers Committee 
toils assiduously to accomplish its ap- 
pointed task, it is certain that much of 
its success is due to the interest, 
generosity and thoroughness of the 
media which gave each event ample 


Financial Report 


by Robert L. Wilson 


publicity. To them, a sincere “thank 
you.” 


The Committee also expresses its 
gratitude to the membership and to the 
Board of Managers of the Historical 
Society whose directions it attempts to 
fulfill and prays that this report meets 
with their approbation. 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1974 and 1973 


Assets 
Current funds: 1974 1973 
Unrestricted: 
Cash: 4.0% 2. ah 8% & 4 eo ee ea eee ee $ 1,386 922 
Accountsreceivable ...........0...00804 8,678 4,677 
Investments... 2... 2. ee — 318,186 
Merchandise inventories, at lower of cost 
(first-in, first-out) ormarket .........2.2.. 3,894 3,782 
Prepaidinsurance ..............e0.8. 248 660 
Total unrestricted ...........0..2.8084 14,206 328,227 
Restricted: 
Cas ents te ae pa a at Oe ee cha a wy mn Go! — 1,342 
Grantreceivable ...............0484 6,121 _— 
Due from unrestricted currentfunds ......... 3,703 22,514 
Investments... 2... eee ee 10,768 10,768 
Totalrestricted ..........0... 2.004 20,592 34,624 
Totalcurrentfunds ................ $ 34,798 362,851 


Endowment and similar funds: 


Cash, including $37,204 savings accounts in 1974 


and $1,918 in 1973 


Agency funds: 


Investments. ..........4.. 


Cash, including $17,003 savings account in 1974 


and $18,111 in 1973 


se 8 © © ew ee 


Bears ar, ae fee $454,599 128,078 
haa tat Gases a $ 17,008 18,410 
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Balance Sheet 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 


Current funds: 
Unrestricted: 
Accounts payable ..............004 
Due to restricted currentfunds ........2.2.2.. 


Total current fund liabilities ........2.20202. 
Fundbalances ..............-2..08804 


Restricted: 
Fundbalances ...........2.0.2..22.84 


Totalrestricted .........0....2..848.4 
Totalcurrentfunds ................ 


Endowment and similar funds: 
Fund balances: 
Endowment ..........0.0 0000. eee 
Quasi-endowment — unrestricted ......... 


Totalendowment andsimilarfunds ........ 


Agency funds: 
Deposits held in custody forothers .......... 
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1974 


1973 


Statements of Current Funds Revenues, Expenditures and Other Changes 


Year ended December 31, 1974 with comparable figures for 1973 


Total 
Unrestricted Restricted 1974 1973 
Revenues: 
Public .............. $ 407,623 49,809 457,432 367,767 
Private: 
Membershipdues ........ 9,777 — 9,777 11,151 
Contributions .......2... 2,733 — 2,733 4,098 
Sale of miscellaneous material ... 12,999 — 12,999 22,320 
Investment andendowedincome .. 42,615 1,351 43,966 80,968 
Miscellaneous .......... 564 — 564 — 
Total privaterevenues ..... 68,688 1,351 70,039 118,537 
Publications ........2.2... 2,393 — 2,393 2,652 
Totalrevenues ......... 478,704 51,160 529,864 488,956 
Expenditures: 
Public activities: 
Salaries and staffbenefits ..... 337,739 28,408 366,147 337,579 


Supplies and expenses: 
Operation and maintenance 


ofplant ........... 33,042 — 33,042 35,969 
Exhibits and collections ..... 31,600 21,516 53,116 29,293 
Other ..........00-4 _37,942 — 87,942 _ 36,564 

102,584 21,516 124,100 101,826 
Total public activities ..... 440,323 49,924 490,247 439,405 
Private activities: 
Publicrelations ......... 4,877 — 4,877 5,776 
Insurance ............ 4,064 — 4,064 4,029 
Miscellaneous materials 
purchased forresale ...... 11,325 — 11,325 16,230 
Investment management fees .. . 613 100 713 683 
Miscellaneous .......... — 1,136 1,136 1,763 
Total private activities ..... 20,879 1,236 22,115 28,481 
Publications ............ 4,800 = 4,800 4,628 
Totalexpenditures ....... 466,002 51,160 517,162 472,514 
Other changes: 
Excess of transfers to revenues 
over restricted receipts ...... — (14,032) (14,032) (14,599) 
Transfers to quasi-endowment fund . (315,000) — (315,000) —_ 
Totalotherchanges ....... (315,000) (14,032) (329,032) (14,599) 
Net increase (decrease) in 
fundbalances ........2... $(302,298) (14,032) (316,330) 1,843 
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Electricity and Politics in 


Jamestown, New York, 1891-1931 


by Helen G. Ebersole 


Part III: The Establishment of a Municipal Electric Monopoly 


In Jamestown, New York, the closing 
years of the 1920’s saw the climax of the 
intense public-private power struggle 
which had been developing since the 
founding of the city plant in 1891. The 
Jamestown Municipal Power Plant, 
technologically and financially sound, 
freed from any city authority or fiscal 
relationship by the 1923 City Charter, 
consistently defied the corporate 
strength of the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company, the competing 
force within the city. Broad financial 
resources linked with access to the most 
advanced service technology should 
have assured a superior position to the 
latter company. In reality, the 
municipal plant had set the pace in 
every operational aspect including rate 
determination and developmental 
progress. The private company had 
found itself helpless to initiate any 
programs. However, the Niagara 
managers were forced by the very nature 
of their company to operate a profitable 
economic venture in spite of their having 
to match low municipal rates. Their 
main hope for this lay in gaining a larger 
part of the market. Ambitious efforts in 
this direction were met by similar ac- 
tivities on the part of the locally owned 
company. A description of some of these 
practices indicated the intense and 
bitter nature of the competition. 


1, Jamestown, N.Y., Board of Public Utilities, 
Complaint File, Sept. 1928-March 1931; 
Jamestown, N.Y., Board of Public Utilities, 
“Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co.” File, 
Minutes of Public Service commission Hearing, 
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Evidence has shown that the Niagara 
company frequently connected newly 
constructed houses to its system without 
orders from the owners. Official removal 
often required a court order. More often 
the owner surreptitiously removed the 
wires by his own efforts. There is further 
documented fact to show that this same 
company employed an agent who was 
authorized to pay a sum of $10.00 to 
owners of new structures if they would 
hook up with the Niagara company. The 
agent in turn received a commission for 
each job, in addition to his salary.' 


Although not as blatantly commer- 
cial, the municipal company worked 
out its own strategy for procuring 
new business. After the electrical un- 
derwriters had inspected and approved a 
new home for wiring, they would 
customarily send a permit for installa- 
tion to both companies. The municipal 
company’s technique was to make an 
early morning check on these new jobs, 
placing the city company’s service flyers 
at the site. Individual owners with no 
strong preference usually went along 
with the municipal company, as the 
course of least resistance. 


Competition for new industrial and 
large-scale business was also keen. The 
private plant’s policy was to do all the 
installation of machinery and wiring 


Case No. 6912, June 12, 1931 pp. 38-42; Personal 
Interview, Melvin O. Swanson, Nov. 8, 1971. 
These sources also apply to material in the four 
paragraphs following Note 1. 


gratis, in exchange for the sale of elec- 
tricity. There were affiliations between 
private appliance dealers and the two 
power companies. Price considerations 
or financing terms were arranged readily 
through both the power companies, if 
their product would be used by the 
purchaser. 


There was frequent customer 
changeover, from one company to the 
other. Each business had service trucks 
and crews continually checking on each 
other, in order to discover new accounts 
on the spot. As one crew would remove 
the service, the other would move in 
with its own installation. 


A recorded account of some of these 
activities concluded with the observa- 
tion that these situations seemed to be 
“the everyday order of things.’’ 
However, the very intensity of this 
rivalry pointed to its termination. No 
such divisive action could continue as a 
permanent condition. An end to the 
situation was bound to mean that one 
force would predominate over the other. 
Actions and reactions had engendered a 
hostility that allowed for no peaceful ac- 
cord or compromise. 


Seeing no communication toward 
peaceful coexistence possible, the 
Niagara Company turned to the state 
regulatory authority for support. In the 
summer of 1928, the city plant an- 
nounced another rate decrease. This 
would lower the already low rate of 412° 
per kilowatt hour which had been in 
effect since 1926, to 4° per kilowatt hour. 
Realizing that this change would strain 
their local financial situation even 
further, the Niagara Company officials 
took up this rate decrease as their issue 
for confrontation. Almost immediately 
after the Jamestown Board of Public 
Utilities filed the revised rate schedule 


2. Jamestown, N.Y., Board of Public Utilities, 
Proceedings, Jan. 30, 1925, Jan. 30, 1926, July 16, 
1928; Jamestown, N.Y., Board of Public Utilities, 
“Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. v. Public 


with the Public Service Commission, 
the Niagara management petitioned 
that the Commissioners investigate the 
municipal rates which were termed 
“unlawful and unduly discriminatory.” 
The private company asked further that 
a lawful rate be determined by the Com- 
mission.’ 


The petition was based upon the 
claim that the municipal plant’s propos- 
ed increase would violate the City 
Charter, Chapter 665, Laws of 1923, Sec- 
tion 123, which required that the city es- 
tablish utility rates “not less than cost 
at place of delivery.”” The private com- 
pany contended that certain sizable 
items were not included in reckoning the 
cost of the city production of electricity. 
The municipal plant received gratis the 
services of the Corporation Counsel and 
the City Treasurer through their city- 
funded offices. Likewise the un- 
remunerated executive services which 
constituted the municipal agency’s 
management were noted. And finally, 
the private company believed that a 
return on the fair value of the property 
used and useful to the city plant should 
be figured in as part of the cost of the 
commodity. The Niagara Company 
further argued that by paying no taxes 
the light plant added to the expenses of 
the municipality while diminishing ‘the 
productivity of its own taxable property. 
Or, put in more basic terms, the Niagara 
Company, one of the large taxpayers of 
the city, felt that their plant was helping 
to defray the cost of the public plant. 


The petition concluded with words 
more prophetic than the makers might 
have intended: 


In the event the Commission decides the 
rate need not include such cost elements, 
and the petitioner must be taxed to main- 
tain its competitor, then the Commission 


Service Commission and City of Jamestown” File, 
(Hereafter known as “Niagara v. Commission” 
File). Sources apply to four following paragraphs. 
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should authorize the Niagara, Lockport 
and Ontario Power Company to abandon 
service or meet the lower rate. 


After a year of study and investiga- 
tion, the Public Service Commission 
dismissed the case. That body inter- 
preted its power to investigate rates that 
appeared “‘unjust, unreasonable, unjust- 
ly discriminatory or unduly preferen- 
tial’? to apply only to excessive fees, or 
determination of maximum rates. Their 
jurisdiction did not “prohibit action by 
the city making lower rates effective.” 
The Commissioners, in putting this case 
outside their jurisdiction, suggested that 
it could be better handled by the im- 
mediately aggrieved parties, in the form 
of a taxpayers’ suit. 


Following this dismissal of the case, 
the Commissioners proceeded to 
authorize the Board of Public Utilities 
to institute the revised rate schedule. 
This change, held in suspension while 
awaiting the judgment of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, now went into effect 
on July 1, 1929. 


Undaunted by this official dismissal 
of their pleas, the Niagara, Lockport 
and Ontario authorities continued to 
press for action to restrict municipal ser- 
vice. On August 22, 1929, two months 
after the Public Service Commission’s 
verdict, the Niagara company filed for a 
writ of certiorari from the State 
Supreme Court. The private company 
management requested that the Court 
return the rate case to the Public Service 
Commission for the judgment it had 
refused to make earlier.° 


The Supreme Court hearing encom- 
passed a complete argument of the case, 
and for this the Niagara company plac- 
ed its plea in the capable hands of 
Robert H. Jackson. This well-known 
Western New Yorker had grown from a 
small-town lawyer to an_ influential 
political figure at the state level during 
the nearly twenty years he practiced law 


in Jamestown. In 1930, the time of this 
case, he was less than five years away 
from national appointment by President 
Franklin Roosevelt. He argued his cases 
easily, with wit and strategic sense. 
Brief and forceful, he was skillful with 
the epigrammatic style which, by its 
concise impact, carried his listeners con- 
vincingly toward his conclusions. 


Attorney J. Russell Rogerson had 
been the Corporation Counsel of the city 
of Jamestown in 1928 and in that role 
had defended the municipal power plant 
in the original Public Service Commis- 
sion hearing. When he left the city posi- 
tion the next year, he was appointed 
Special Counsel to the power plant. In 
this role he continued to handle the 
city’s case. Rogerson, admitted to the 
New York State Bar in 1917, practiced 
law in Jamestown contemporaneously 
with Jackson. Employing remarkable 
acuity and expertise in bank, corpora- 
tion and estate counseling, he had built 
himself an admirable reputation that 
spread far beyond Jamestown also. 


The arguments of the two lawyers 
turned upon an interpretation of the 
disputed clause from the Jamestown 
City Charter that required that the 
municipal plant rates must be “no less 
than cost ....” Jackson considered the 
light plant as an arm of the city govern- 
ment, interrelated as they were by the 
overlapping services. Therefore he in- 
sisted that the electric plant should con- 
sider the city items in setting its rates. 
Rogerson saw the plant as being respon- 
sible only for those items billed to it 
directly. All other services he defined as 
gifts or donations. 


The logic of Jackson’s arguments then 
led him to the view that in extending 
city credit for the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the plant, the city became a 
stockholder in the plant. As such it was 
due its dividends in the form of taxes or 
interest on the investment. These, he 


3. “Niagara v. Commission” File. Source applies to four following paragraphs. 
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claimed, should be considered in figur- 
ing the cost of manufacturing electrici- 
ty. Rogerson made a strong case for the 
city’s merely being a source of credit 
when the plant needed it. The city 
credit, he insisted, was a loan which had 
been paid back promptly. 


The opinion of the three-judge panel 
was handed down on March 27, 1930. It 
included a broad overall view of the 
duties of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, as well as a detailed statement 
recognizing that different factors 
entered into the rate determinations of 
the two companies. The Court’s two 
definitive rulings stemmed from its in- 
terpretation of the limitations of the 
Public Service Law.‘ 


Judge James P. Hill read the portion 
of that Law which specified that the 
Commission was to provide “fair and 
just [sic] charges and rates, with no 
discrimination or preference against or 
among the consumers.” Since neither of 
the parties involved in the case 
represented the consumers, the Com- 
. missioners had no authority to make a 
rate decision, the Court found. 


The second ruling took into considera- 
tion the Jamestown City Charter in 
which the disputed phrase “not less 
than cost...” had been stated. Judge 
Hill pointed out that the Public Service 
Commission had jurisdiction to inter- 
pret only the Public Service Law, not 
the statutes of the city of Jamestown. 
The Commission had acted properly in 
dismissing the 1928 hearing without a 
judgment, the Court implied. 


However, in view of the obvious com- 
petition existing within the city, the 
Court instructed the Commission to 
carry out a complete and comparative 
study of the two systems. Thus in- 
formed, the regulatory agency could 
move with a knowledgeable awareness 


4. New York Supplement, Vol. 241, The 
Decisions of the Court of Appeals, Supreme and 
Lower Courts of Record of New York State, May 


whenever its jurisdiction might legally 
apply. 


Since this decision unequivocally 
withdrew legal aid, the Niagara 
Lockport and Ontario Power Company 
officials were forced to reassess the other 
factors upon which their welfare in 
Jamestown rested. The political climate 
within the city gave indication of in- 
stability, for example. The extremely 
healthy financial condition of the 
Jamestown Municipal Power Plant add- 
ed another dimension for consideration. 


In 1928, when the Niagara officials had 
first turned to the Public Service Com- 
mission for redress, they had seen the 
possibility of a change in the political 
structure of the city, which might result 
in greater warmth for their interests. 
Samuel Carlson had lost the mayoral 
election in the fall of 1927. It was his first 
defeat in twenty years of continuous 
public officeholding. It appeared that 
his defeat had been brought about by a 
coalition of Republican regulars, laissez- 
faire industrialists, and non-local 
business interests, among which were 
the Niagara Power Company personnel. 
The administration of Lars Larson, 
Carlson’s opponent, and successor as 
Mayor, was expected to provide a more 
favorable atmosphere for private power 
development. 


These expectations had not been 
realized. Larson and his supporters in- 
deed did not preach municipal 
ownership as a_ philosophical tenet. 
However, local ownership of an_ in- 
dustry, whether by the city or by in- 
dividuals, proved to be an equally strong 
motive for preserving the Carlson status 
quo. The men who had engineered the 
1927 victory over Carlson were living ex- 
amples of individual prosperity built 
initially from small local units. They 
were the same brand of men who served 
as executive managers of the light plant. 


13-June 17, 1930 (St. Paul, Minn.; West 
Publishing Co., 1930) pp. 161-171. Source applies 
to three following paragraphs. 
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Outside forces could only mean a disper- 
sion of their wealth and a weakening of 
their influence. It was not inconsistent, 
then, when Mayor Larson continued the 
paternalistic action patterns which 
Mayor Samuel Carlson had previously 
employed toward the municipal power 
plant. 


The roles which Attorney J. Russell 
Rogerson played throughout these years 
reflected this generally held attitude. He 
was Lars Larson’s campaign manager in 
his successful bid to unseat Carlson in 
1927, thus showing himself to be a 
regular and active Republican. Yet dur- 
ing the next several years he served as 
Corporation Counsel and as Special 
Counsel to the Board of Public Utilities. 
That he, as dissenter from Carlson’s 
municipal theories, could effectively de- 
fend Carlson’s cherished municipal 
power project, was a significant indica- 
tion of the ambivalent appeal of that 
city institution. 


The financial statements of the 
Jamestown Municipal Power Plant for 
the years of the 1920’s were as discourag- 
ing to the Niagara interests as were the 
political developments. The city plant 
had experienced a steady increase in 
operating revenues from $230,503 in 
1921 to $554,561 in 1929. Its annual 
kilowatt hour output had increased from 
6,770,392 in 1921 to 25,194,000 in 1931. 
During those same years the company 
had built up increasing surpluses. The 
recorded surplus for 1920, $275,498, 
seemed insignificant beside the 1931 
listing of $2,015,282. During the later 
years of the 1920’s the power plant 


reported annual profits of over 


$200,000.° 


Faced with these adverse cir- 
cumstances, the Niagara, Lockport and 


5. Annual Reports, Water and Lighting Com- 
mission, Board of Public Utilities, 1920-1931; 
Public Service Commission Report, Case No. 5071, 
Oct. 18, 1932. 

6. Jamestown Evening Journal, Nov. 2, 1929; 
Samuel. Carlson, Complete History of the Public 
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Ontario Power Company was forced to 
acknowledge that its operation in 
Jamestown was a venture unprofitable 
enough to become a drain upon the en- 
tire system. But it was Samuel Carlson’s 
resumption of the office of Mayor in 
1930 that persuaded the Niagara, 
Lockport and Ontario to sell out to the 
city. This Robert Jackson indicated 
later. Carlson had campaigned in 1929 
on a platform that urged the city to take 
over ‘“‘complete control of the entire 
source of the production and distribu- 
tion of power.’ 


Open recommendations for a sale, 
however, first came from the Public Ser- 
vice Commission. The Niagara officials 
may have remembered the adamant 
refusal of municipal power executives to 
open communication with them in the 
past, because there is evidence that they 
asked the Commission to act for them in 
this. In February, 1931 Chairman Milo 
Maltbie asked that both companies con- 
sider the advisability of a sale of the 
Niagara Company property in the city of 
Jamestown to the municipally owned 
power plant.’ 


The municipal plant officials agreed to 
open discussions, noting that they had 
sufficient reserves and earning power to 
handle a purchase at any time. Special 
Counsel Rogerson acted as chief 
representative for the city plant during 
the tedious months of negotiations. His 
was a dual task. Karl Peterson, Chair- 
man of the Board of Public Utilities who 
logically would have been spokesman for 
the municipal plant, was already pain- 
fully disabled by the cancer that took his 
life two years later. Rogerson handled 
both administrative and legal details. 
Robert Jackson served as the legal ad- 
viser for the Niagara Corporation. 


Utility Movement in Jamestown (1944), p. 17. 

7. Personal Interviews, Melvin Swanson, Nov. 8, 
1971, J. Russell Rogerson, Apr. 1972; Jamestown, 
N.Y., City Council and Board of Public Utilities, 
Special Meetings, May 28, 1931. Sources apply to 
two following paragraphs. 


Technical, statistical, and other ex- 
ecutive personnel made up the 
remainder of the negotiating body. 


Satisfactory terms were worked out by 
late spring. They were embodied in the 
Resolution unanimously passed by both 
City Counsel and the Board of Public 
Utilities of Jamestown on May 28, 1931. 


That Resolution read, in part: 


Whereas, the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company has submitted a 
written proposal, under date May 28, 
1931, for the sale to the City, of the dis- 
tribution system, properties and business, 
of such company . 

Whereas, due consideration has been 
given to such proposal . 

Whereas, it appears that the purchase 
price of Seven Hundred Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($750,000) for such property and 
business, and the purchase of power for a 
period of five years, under the rates and 
conditions specified in said power con- 
tract, are reasonable and fair to the City, 
and that payments thereof can be made 
out of funds now on hand, and the ear- 
nings of the plant . . . and it appears to be 
for the best interests of the City that said 
proposal be accepted and said purchase 
made, thereby accomplishing the unifica- 
tion of the two electrical distribution 
systems in said territory, and permitting 
the operation thereof with greater 
economies than now prevail. 


In the many discussions that took 
place after the presentation of the basic 
resolution, other details of the sale were 
clarified. The price agreement, the 
terms of payment, the takeover of 
properties, the restrictions placed on 
each party, were all topics that had been 
worked over until a compromise 
satisfactory to both parties was reached. 
Much of the story of the months of 
negotiations was revealed to the official 
city family on May 28 and to the citizens 
on May 29. 


The Niagara Company had placed a 
value of a million dollars upon its 


8. Public Service Commission, Minutes of Hear- 
ing Case No. 6912, June, July, 1931; Report, Case 


Jamestown system. This was five times 
its purchase price of $200,000 in 1922. 
However, in addition to the general in- 
crease in demand for electricity, and the 
rising prices of the 1920’s, company 
spokesmen testified that most of the 
property had been rebuilt and now was 
in good condition. The actual amount 
settled upon, $750,000, was a com- 
promise figure. This was to be met by a 
$300,000 payment, made immediately. 
Payments of $100,000 were to follow in 
each of the next four years, and the final 
amount, $50,000, the fifth year.* In ac- 
tuality, the entire amount was paid off 
in three years, with money from the 
power plant’s surplus fund. 


When this sale was made final during 
the summer of 1931, it rounded out ex- 
actly forty years of municipal power 
company history. A retrospective view of 
those years revealed a number of factors 
interwoven into a unique pattern which 
had brought the Jamestown Municipal 
Power Plant to its vital, prosperous, and 
proud position within the city. 


Its establishment was accomplished 
through the active urging of 
humanitarian reformers, while its opera- 
tion was carried on by ruggedly in- 
dividualistic businessmen. Its socialistic 
flavor was evident since it was establish- 
ed with city credit, operated initially un- 
der close city supervision, and most im- 
portant, consistently offered strikingly 
low power rates to its consumers, and ef- 
ficiency on which both parties no doubt 
equally admired. Through the years the 
actual management of the plant did em- 
body the best practices of capitalistic 
enterprise; it met competition 
successfully; it made efficient use of 
machinery and personnel; and from its 
profit it built up surpluses to provide 
technological improvement of produc- 
tion. 


Mayor Samuel Carlson stood as the 


No. 5071, Oct. 18, 1932. 
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bridge connecting those two diverse 
philosophies. His sensitivity toward 
social problems and his energetic efforts 
to solve them led him into public life as 
a proponent for municipal power. Once 
the power plant was established, 
sustained support for its growth was im- 
portant. Carlson then began to move, 
possibly unconsciously, toward an ad- 
vocacy of the practices of the laissez- 
faire economy which he ostensibly op- 
posed. These capitalistic elements, in 
large part, made for the increasing 
prosperity of the power plant, and the 
growth of its statewide prestige. An 
enumeration of these elements would in- 
clude: the city’s initiation of the com- 
mercial sale of electricity in 1895, which 
created competition with the private 
manufacturer in the city; the Mayor’s 
astute appointments of prosperous 
businessmen to direct the plant and the 
adoption of city legislation that led 
gradually to the complete fiscal and ad- 
ministrative autonomy for the plant. All 
these were directly attributable to 
Carlson’s influence. 


With this identification of the vital 
factors involved in the municipal plant 
development, the paradox suggested by 
this situation has disappeared. All the 
diverse factors were harmoniously mesh- 
ed. The plant moved from its 
socialistically oriented establishment to 
an operation of a preponderantly 
capitalistic character. However, the 
evolution was so gradual, the direction 
so subtle, and the benefits to the com- 
pany so great that one type of manage- 
ment was superimposed upon the other 
without loss of the principles of either. 


This salutary combination, fortified 
by a jealous pride in individual and city 
achievement that characterized the pop- 
ulation of Jamestown, engendered a 
dynamism and thrust far greater than 
would perhaps be expected from the size 
of the plant. The cool aggressiveness of 
the local management forced the 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power 
Company, an element of one of the large 
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New York power industry combines, 
into an open economic confrontation 
from which there was no escape for it ex- 
cept withdrawal from the city. 


In 1971, the Jamestown Municipal 
Power Plant completed a second forty 
years of successful operation. Looking 
back from this more recent point in 
time, one is forced to recognize the 
political force and the prosperity 
generated by the plant in 1931. It must 
be considered a remarkable city institu- 
tion, remaining faithful to the 
humanitarian foundations of its es- 
tablishment, and yet performing as an 
effective unit of the city in the latter half 
of the twentieth century. 
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Popular Cultural History 


by Milton Plesur 


The study of history is an eminently 
enjoyable experience. Concerned both 
with what happened but also why, and 
with man in all his aspects, history 
rescues people from provincialism and a 
limited focus. Henry Ford once called 
history bunk and more recently, many 
have deliberately abandoned the past in 
their peculiar quest for what is 
euphemistically termed relevant. If one 
can accept the fact that the subject 
matter of history is human life in its 
totality, that it is full of good stories and 
that pacts per se and the antiquarian 
concern for irrelevant names and dates 
are passe, then its pertinence as a dis- 
cipline becomes clear. History teaches 
that the past must be understood in its 
own terms, to accept change as a law of 
life, and that there is hope that things 
may be changed for the better. 


In the past few years, college 
enrollments in history courses have 
declined. There is no doubt that part of 
the problem lies within the halls of 
academe itself. Professors tend to be 
conservative as far as curriculum reform 
goes and too many historians strangely 
resist change. Then, too, members of the 
guild are often stereotyped as dull, fac- 
tual, unimaginative, and elitist wedded 
to the names-dates-facts approach. 
Also, students resist electing a field to 
which they have been exposed for many 
years as part of their preparatory educa- 
tion. In their search for what they see as 
relevance, students find an additional 
raison d’etre to take courses in business 
administration, the sciences, 
oceanography, the sociology of crime, 
human sexuality, and even some with 
less rigorous purpose and standards. It is 
therefore no accident that history has 
often been relegated to the educational 
scrapheap. 
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The field of history is constantly 
developing new approaches and con- 
cerns. Along with the contemporary im- 
portance of ethnic, women’s and 
children’s history, and of psychohistory 
and quantification in providing newer 
insights into the past, must be added 
that of popular cultural history. It is this 
subject that can provide students with 
enthusiasm and a feeling that history 
has purpose and can be fun. As a matter 
of fact, the author offers several courses 
in this area, including a survey of 20th 
Century American Popular Cultural 
History and a study of Motion Pictures 
and Modern American society. These 
courses were developed in order to in- 
terest students in history other than 
military exploits, causes of war, and 
presidential accomplishments. Students 
have had their interest stimulated by 
studying the history of what ‘‘everyday” 
people do and eat, how they amuse 
themselves, what they read, how they 
dress, etc. To use a current phrase, it is 
“history from the bottom up” as con- 
trasted with the history that treats 
leaders and national policy or as it may 
be called, “history from the top down.” 
Thus popular cultural history as this ap- 
proach is called is viewed as a sensitive 
barometer of attitudes and concerns, as 
simply the story of peoples’ lives and of 
their changing life-styles. 


Cultural history must be understood 
as part of intellectual history. The word 
“culture” can be considered the total 
complex of knowledge, beliefs, and 
customs, the body of imaginative work 
which each generation receives as its 
tradition. When something is popular, it 
is obviously the most used, enjoyed, or 
practiced by a large number of people. 
Putting these two words together, pop- 
ular culture includes all those elements 


of life which are not narrowly intellec- 
tual or creatively elitist and which are 
generally disseminated by the mass 
media. It is anything that we live with 
every day and its main premise is that 
all man’s activities are meaningful. 


There were a number of factors that 
made mass or popular culture a reality. 
The on-going revolution in technology 
included the development of duplicating 
machinery, the movie camera, radio, 
and television. As individuals became 
more secure and comfortable in the 
growing cities of the Gilded Age, they 
had more leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
popular culture. In the modern era, pop- 
ular culture thus became mass culture 
stemming from the great advances in 
democracy, population, education, ur- 
banization, industry, and electronic and 
print communication. 


Certainly anything that engages hun- 
dreds of thousands of peoples’ attention 
for many hours cannot be ignored. For 
example, by secondary school gradua- 
tion, a student may have spent 15,000 
hours in class and as much as 18,000 
hours before a TV set. And the Peanuts 
comic strip boasts 50-60,000 daily 
readers. Despite the fact that maybe 
99% of the material conveyed by the 
media is intellectually and aesthetically 
trivial, and that there are those who are 
convinced that the quality of life would 
improve if TV and radio sets would ex- 
plode, television and radio are enjoyed 
and/or consumed and therefore, should 
be studied. Here is another example. In 
doing research for a speech on presiden- 
tial sexuality I asked my University’s 
Inter-Library Loan Department to order 
copies of Confidential magazine. A 
scurrilous periodical and rather 
worthless as an historical source, it was 
read by many even though its contents 
was generally inaccurate and near 
libelous. Confidential contained 
material on President Kennedy and 
while the revelations were titillating 
scraps of gossip, I felt that they should 
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1939 Movie poster advertising the serial ‘““The Lone 
Ranger”. 


be consulted because they were read by 
the masses and because it was the only 
way to debunk the source! 


The defenders of elite culture fear 
man’s culture as a threat, as a striving 
for relevance and diversion, and picture 
a world where the eternal beauties 
would be buried by commercial garbage 
if it becomes dignified by serious study. 
They feel, for example, that the League 
of Nations, Hoover’s policies in com- 
bating the Depression, or the con- 
tributions of Winston Churchill are 
more important than studying Rudolph 
Valentino and Babe Ruth as cult-heroes 
of the 1920’s or Mae West as a pioneer in 
sexual liberation. Cultural snobs on 
both sides of the issue cannot under- 
stand how one can appreciate Beethov- 
en and the Beatles, a Shakespearean 
classic and a Captain Marvel comic 
book, a Metropolitan Opera Production 
and a TV soap opera, Isaac Stern and 
Hoagey Carmichael, Playboy and ‘the 
works of Leslie Fieldler. (Incidentally 
Fieldler has admitted that in earlier 
days, he criticized his father for reading 
detective stories but now he feels that 
such works as comic books, science fic- 
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tion, Tarzan and The Lone Ranger are 
as profitable to study as Finnegan’s 
Wake). During the World War II era, 
were most Americans more directly 
affected by the fire bombing of Dresden 
or by the fact that they could not buy a 
car, or did the words of Churchill move 
them more than the music of Glenn 
Miller? And there are those who contend 
that Ten Nights in a Barroom affords a 
better insight into 19th century life than 
Moby Dick. 


All that is maintained here is that 
both high and popular culture can co- 
exist. James Bond and Marilyn Monroe 
and Mark Twain and Beverly Sills are 
all essential to a complete understan- 
ding of society and the first pair of 
names mean more than passing enter- 
tainment or objects of trivial fascina- 
tion. And the funnies for some are ex- 
cellent wrapping paper for garbage but 
for others they provide insights into 
society. In addition to the thrill of a good 
story, Little Orphan Annie was a 
marvelous reflection of the author’s 
business-capitalist values and Dick 
Tracy was a favorite of the FBI’s J. 
Edgar Hoover because he, too, sym- 
bolized the organized resistance to the 
prevalent crime of the 1930’s. Most 
would agree that the works of Jacqueline 
Susann are not important intellectually 
and this fact has been correctly noted by 
the critics, but they can be studied 
profitably in terms of their popularity. 
Certainly the Hollywood fan magazines 
are often false and trashy, but they do 
provide a unique insight into the 
Zeitgeist. Lately academicians have dis- 
covered that the lyrics of rock songs can 
help them understand contemporary 
youth. This is true of every era. One 
aspect of the gay and glorious 1920’s can 
be learned from the lyrics of “Running 
Wild,” the sober Depression mentality is 
apparent in “Brother, Can You Spare a 
Dime?,” and the sad inter-personal ten- 
sions of the Second World War are the 
basis of the song, “I’ll Never Smile 
Again.” 
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Buffalo is experiencing one of its 
periodic revivals of traditional burles- 
que. Condemned by some, lauded by 
others, the fact remains that this type of 
entertainment, while not artistically 
worthwhile, was and perhaps still is the 
entertainment of the masses. Every 
other man can well remember his first 
exposure to a burlesque performance. A 
nostalgic reminisence was experienced 
by the author when unexpectedly he 
heard a radio interview with Lois DeFee, 
the first burlesque queen he saw one 
Saturday matinee when he was 
furloughed for the afternoon from his 
clothing store job. It is agreed that 
burlesque whether of the 1920’s variety 
(mostly a combination of variety acts), 
that of the 1930’s (chiefly strippers and 
vulgar comics), and the contemporary 
form (an emphasis on licentiousness) are 
all rather lewd and certainly un- 
intellectual, but great numbers enjoy it 
and therefore it ought to be analyzed as 
another reflection of the times. 


Still another example of an im- 
probable but nevertheless interesting 
and maybe even accurate gauge of 
societal values is graffiti. Despite a 
horrible grossness and unfortunate pre- 
judices in the areas of sex, religion, and 
politics, along with sayings, jokes, etc., 
graffiti is also a barometer of values. 


The local antique shops may yield 
items that only a junk freak could love 
but which are also prime source material 
for the popular culture enthusiast. Fur- 
niture and toys are especially excellent 
examples. Visits to local historical 
societies and close study of displays can 
be very rewarding too. Much informa- 
tion about the popular culture of 1900 
can be gleaned from the display of the 
Turn-of-the-Century Buffalo street at the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society. Even graffiti of the period is in- 
cluded. I am sure that many children 
collect comic books and this author was 
no exception. I am also positive that 
mothers, the natural enemies of children 


with such collections, feel proud of dis- 
pensing with such trivia. My own 
mother single-handedly destroyed a very 
envious cache which included the first 
issue of Superman, today a collector’s 
item commanding a healthy dollar. The 
moral here for the popular culture 
scholar or enthusiast is to throw nothing 
away, to regard ephemera as vital 
scholarly source material, venerating it 
as icons, and to keep almost everything 
with the sure knowledge that it will 
become important. 


On the surface, fads are by definition 
unimportant if only because they are so 
fleeting. However, the scholar of popular 
culture analyzes fads in terms of what 
caused them and what additional in- 
sights they provide into the times in 
which they occurred, and what possible 
common threads run from one fad to 
another in different eras. For example, 
the study of goldfish-swallowing, panty 
raids, and “streaking” tell much about 
certain aspects of youth behavior and 
perhaps even the disquieting times in 
which such behavior predominated. 


The feats of sports figures and the 
abilities of movie and television per- 
formers loom large in an understanding 
of the culture of any age. The veneration 
of the hero has long been part of the 
American dream. When the history of 
the 1970’s is studied from the lengthen- 
ed perspective of years, attention will 
focus not only on the Watergate scan- 
dals or the Communist-Free World 
detente, but on the fact that Hank 
Aaron broke Babe Ruth’s home run 
record or on the implications for 
women’s liberation of the Billy Jean 
King-Bobby Riggs tennis match. 


The development of the motion pic- 
ture was certainly a principal achieve- 
ment of the present century. Films tell 
us a great deal about an era and its peo- 
ple — their hopes, values, and concerns. 
Much more than low-brow entertain- 
ment, the movie is a kind of folk art. 
Movies can help recover the total spirit 


of a period and thus are a significant 
manifestation of the popular culture of 
an era. Motion pictures were and are 
used as escapism and fantasy, as social 
comment, as commentaries about the 
nature of society, and as expressions of 
innocence and idealism tempered by the 
realities of everyday life. The motion 
picture has provided a kind of culture 
whereby divergent peoples can share the 
same cultural experience, and thus they 
can be influenced in behavior, manner, 
and taste. Movies can show mistaken 
impressions about realities, but they can 
also improve and enrich. Fantasies can 
be indulged in and pure enjoyment is 
enhanced. Thus, this medium of expres- 
sion and communication has become 
“culture-pivoted;”’ it examines society, 
it may even stimulate social change, it 
can reflect the felt needs of the people in 
a given period, and in general, proves to 
be as changeable as American society 
itself. Thus, while it is great fun to 
watch old movies, I submit there are 
also great lessons to be learned. A social- 
ly significant film dealing with the evils 
of prison life or gangsterism such as “I 
Was a Fugitive from a Chain Gang” or 
“The Public Enemy” tell us much about 
society, human values, and Depression 
America. But, Marx Brothers or W.C. 
Fields comedies and the Busby Berkeley 


_chorus girls or Macdonald/Eddy-type 


musical extravaganzas are also impor- 
tant if only because they provide an un- 
derstanding of anti-establishmentarian 
life, because they are sheer escapist 
entertainment, and also because they 
were what people watched, enjoyed, or 
laughed at even with an empty stomach. 
And thus, films are more than toys; they 
are objects which historians can study 
with profit. 


Radio and television, too, are contem- 
porary forms of popular culture and are 
rich repositories of materials for the 
study of society, especially as a means 
for the dissemination of entertainment 
and information. We do not need to be 
reminded that practically every home 
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has a television set and often more than 
one and most automobiles contain a 
radio as standard equipment. Thus, 
their profound impact on the American 
mind is clear. 


It has been argued that mass culture 
has two goals, to entertain and to make 
money. Nevertheless, it is still a valid 
gauge of popular ideas and attitudes. 
The personalities who helped develop 
mass entertainment are arbiters of 
thought and taste in their area as are a 
country’s politicians and other leaders. 
Movie and TV stars, sports per- 
sonalities, and musicians articulate 
values with which people can identify 
and their popularity explains their in- 
fluence over an audience. 


Related to the study of popular 
culture is the so-called nostalgia craze, 
described by one observer as the per- 
vasive emotion of the 1970’s. Burke 
stated that “‘men are wise with but little 
reflection, and good with little self- 
denial in the business of all times except 
their own.” History has been. described 
as things we would like to forget and 
nostalgia the things we would like to 
remember, but because it is sometimes 
indiscriminate reminiscing, nostalgia 
detractors feel history dignifies while 
nostalgia degrades! Sensible recall of 
the past is more complex than a desire to 
relive childhoods or a reflection of the 
desire to escape contemporary malaise. 
The Golden Oldies of yesterday often 
wrongly overlook the catastrophes of 
the past because the psychological lust 
for the simple and uncomplicated is 
natural. Nostalgia can be useful for the 
student of popular culture but if it is a 
non-selective worship of all aspects of 
the past, and in the most uncritical way, 
it tends to distort and is self-defeating. 
But, if correctly interpreted, nostalgia is 
a valid branch of popular culture. 


Despite the fact that the study of pop- 


ular cultural history is still considered a 
frill by many, there have been scholarly 
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works and more are being produced. In 
the 1920’s James Harvey Robinson 
described what he called “The New 
History” with an emphasis on non- 
economic and non-political material. 
Also, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. and 
Dixon Ryan Fox edited a multi-volume 
set, a pioneer analysis of social-cultural 
history, The History of American Life. 
Vachel Lindsay’s study of the early mov- 
ing picture, Gilbert Seldes’ analysis of 
the “lively arts” and the informal social 
history of Frederick Lewis Allen are the 
pioneer works that provided the base 
upon which Russel Nye and others have 
built. Nye’s work, The Unembarrassed 
Muse, is a history of popular culture. 
The number of volumes published in the 
many areas of popular culture in the last 
few years, have been noteworthy, es- 
pecially in the field of the motion pic- 
ture. In 1966, Ray Browne formed the 
Popular Culture Association housed at 
Bowling Green State University, and the 
Center for the Study of Popular Culture 
publishes journals dealing with popular 
culture, popular films, and popular 
music as well as monographs and 
newsletters. Learned societies have also 
devoted more attention to popular 
cultural subjects. For example, in addi- 
tion to a session on the teaching of the 
subject at the 1975 meeting of the 
Organization of American Historians, 
the following topics were considered: 
19th Century feminism, 19th Century 
male roles, sports history, teaching 
through film, and popular music. And, 
of course, there are many college courses 
now being offered in the field. 


In addition to the above mentioned 
items, there are also other publications 
that not only afford great pleasure, but 
also can be analyzed by the historian of 
popular culture. For example, the revis- 
ed Liberty magazine is called Liberty 
Then and Now. In a recent issue, there 
were articles about the Dionne quin- 
tuplets, Eddie Cantor offering advise- 
ment on living during the Depression 
and Jack Benny’s “Ten Best Quotes,” 


oe 
Recent and older issues of ‘Liberty’? magazine 
with some other literature from the 1930’s. 


all reprinted from the original magazine. 
Liberty also publishes new articles such 
as one analyzing the contributions of 
Laurel and Hardy. Another periodical, 
Nostalgia Illustrated, also publishes ar- 
ticles that are obviously intended for the 
buff but which also contain more helpful 
pieces such as a recent one on Cecil B. 
DeMille and his cinematic con- 
tributions. These periodicals are replete 
with advertisements for all types of aids 
and nostalgic materials such as tran- 
sistor radios encased in old fashioned 
spice chests, records of sound tracks of 
motion pictures and radio shows and 
even beach towels with “‘your favorite 
star” on them. Lastly, the Nostalgia 
Book Club and the Movie Book Club 
offer works that appeal to both the camp 
devotee’ and the serious scholar. 


Russel Nye has stated that both high 
and popular culture are ways in which 
people become aware of themselves and 
of their worlds. He correctly feels that 
popular culture represents the greatest 


single shared experience of society. Its 
study and that of conventional history is 
not an either/or proposition and while 
this paper emphasizes popular culture, 
it has never been my intention to slight 
either. 


The study of popular culture helps to 
define the world around us and its study 
does not opt for some sort of vague 
relevance or exercise in trivia, nor is it 
wasteful nostalgia. Popular cultural 
history should be studied for what it 
tells us about the life-styles, tastes, and 
values of society. If seemingly unimpor- 
tant material or even trivia is cited, it is 
incumbent upon the historian to relate 
it to larger issues. The true scholar must 
identify taste and values, explain why 
they existed and analyze what their 
effects were. Only by such study — only 
by the assumption that the totality of 
peoples’ lives are important — can we 
approach the totality of truth. History is 
concerned with people, how they lived, 
loved, played, believed, and died. 
Popular cultural history, then, is just 
another method to trace the roots of a 
person’s own being. Popular culture is 
one way that the generational chasm 
can be bridged. Its study may just teach 
young people to be more compassionate 
and to understand better the values of 
an earlier generation and in so doing to 
appreciate their own role. 


&» 


The author offers a course in 20th 
Century American Popular Cultural 
History at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo in which are covered 
such topics as: the rise of women’s ex- 
pectations, popular literature (i.e. — 
comics, pulps), leisure pursuits (i.e. — 
circus, saloon, Chautauqua), recreation 
(i.e. — sports, vaudeville, movies), 
Depression mentalities, the Home Front 
in World Wars I and II. 
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As part of this course, students were 
required to prepare an assignment poin- 
ting out some traditional objections to 
the study of Popular History as well as 
its relevance and importance to the un- 
derstanding of American culture, past 
and present. The following are two 
samples of the results of the assignment. 


Assume that you are a student at this University 
writing to a parent about the courses you are tak- 
ing this semester. Describe your course in 
American Popular Cultural History, explaining 
what you perceive to be the goals of the course and 
your own feelings about what Popular Cultural 
History involves. 


Then, write your parent’s outraged reply. 
Assume that he/she was a History major in college 
and that in that day the documents and materials 
now used in the study of Popular Cultural History 
were considered “trash.” Write a brief note from 
him/her to you arguing that the course has no 
value and that you should drop it immediately. 


In a reply your task is to defend the study as a 
serious and fruitful approach to understanding the 
American experience. Be sure to give your parent 
specific examples in support of your argument. 


Student A: 

The course is offered in the History department, 
yet it diverges substantially from the more 
traditional history courses you may remember tak- 
ing ‘way back when.’ As the title suggests, it in- 
volves the study of popular American culture; 
those aspects of life which surround us in our daily 
existence, and which for some time have been con- 
sidered by many to be lacking in historical 
revelance. . . . Because of our familiarity with the 
popular cultural aspects of life, we often play down 
their historical significance, in fact, disdain them 
for being devoid of any significance whatsoever. 


The chief goal of the course, as I perceive it, is to 
dispel this notion of popular culture as historically 
insignificant. As we have come to see, popular 
culture reflects vividly the “Zeitgeist” or spirit of 
the times which, in itself, offers a great deal of 
historical significance. It helps bring past ex- 
perience to bear upon contemporary life, thereby 
removing historical study from the bookshelves, 
and incorporating it as a more active agent of 
social change. In this way, it achieves equal, if not 
greater relevance and significance than its 
counterparts such as diplomatic, military, or 
traditional historical fields of study. 


Parent’s reply: 

Received your letter this morning, but was in 
such a rush to check out the new ‘Gatsby Era’ 
clothing at the mall, that I didn’t have a chance to 
read it. However, I read it to your father after 
dinner, but he, being so engrossed in an article 
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about streakers in the evening paper, didn’t hear 
me the first time so that I had to read it again. 
This time, little Paul, viewing his favorite televi- 
sion show, ‘Mod Squad,’ as well as supplementing 
the programmed material with blasts from his toy 
machine gun (his birthday gift), created such a 
racket that I was forced to read it a third time. 
Having heard the letter, your dear father frowned 
a good deal and left the table, muttering some- 
thing about ‘sending his son to college to watch 
TV’ and ‘maybe he should apply for a job as an 
usher in a movie theater.’ 


I must say, I also, was quite disturbed by what 
seems to be a rather trivial approach to history 
that you are adopting by taking such worthless 
courses. Certainly you cannot believe that study- 
ing paperback books, fashions, and sporting events 
will increase your knowledge of history! You may 
find such subjects entertaining, as we all do, but as 
for increasing your intellectual storehouse of 
knowledge, these things are worthless. 


Well, your father has just come out of isolation 
(he can’t be disturbed while the big game is on — 
though it does relax him). He strongly suggests, 
with my hearty agreement, that you immediately 
drop the course and register for something more 
relevant and useful, instead of this ‘popular 
culture’ trash. 


Well, it’s time for your dad and I to read our 
nightly segment of Everything You Wanted to 
Know About Sex (which was highly recommended 
to us by The Johnsons across the street), so I’ll say 
goodbye for now. 


P.S. What happened to the money we sent you? 


Note: The grammatical errors in this particular 
letter are not accidental, but constitute a meager 
attempt at constructing a true representation of 
one of ‘mom’s letters’. 


Student A: 

Let me begin by asserting that I will not drop my 
American Popular Culture course. I find it a 
serious and useful approach to a study of the 
American experience. 


Mom, what is it that attracts you, as well as 
many others, to the current ‘Gatsby Era’ fashion 
craze? Could it possibly be part of a greater trend 
towards nostalgia which appears to be springing 
up throughout the country? Is it possible that a 
study of this phenomena, in my cultural history 
course, might help explain how and why it works 
the way it does? For example, why the current 
nostalgic trend in fashions and the movies is aimed 
primarily at the younger generation rather than 
those who actually grew up during the 1920s and 
30s. Might such a study lead to significant and 
valuable conclusions about aspects of contem- 
porary life in America? 


Surely the fact that little Paul sits glued to the 
television set with a toy machine gun in his hands 


is symbolic of something. Hasn’t popular culture 
been affecting him in fact, controlling him, even in 
these earliest stages of his life? Wouldn’t a 
knowledge of popular cultural history help us to 
alter some of the negative manifestations of mass 
media and mass production which are largely un- 
controllable because they are not understood? 


So, dad likes to watch the big game without be- 
ing bothered. It relaxes him, you say. Isn’t this a 
virtual cliche among American men? Might it 
suggest certain attitudes concerning leisure time 
and the work ethic in America? Might a study of 
the popularity of specific sports yield insights 
about the American male and female mentality? 


I see you and dad are reading Everything You 
Wanted to Know About Sex. Would you have had 
enough nerve to read it or admit to having read it a 
year or two ago? Would the fact that it is being 
passed around the neighborhood reflect a changing 
attitude towards sexual permissiveness in 
American communities? 


These are some of the questions my course in 
popular American culture attempts to answer. I 
ask them of you with the hope of elucidating the 
complex and valuable insights about American life 
which lie below the seemingly trivial nature of our 
popular culture. The world we live in is the world 
of popular culture. Vital to an understanding of 
ourselves is our understanding of popular culture 
and the various ways it manifests itself. This is 
precisely why I refuse to drop my popular 
American cultural history course and hope that 
you will come to see its essential validity as an ap- 
proach to American history and experience. 


P.S. Send money. 


Student B: 

It’s a hard course to describe. Perhaps you could 
call it the history of real people. We study a great 
variety of fads, fashions, popular entertainment — 
things that the kind of people you don’t read about 
in history books did at work or play. Popular music 
is a big part of the course and we often hear 
records. We’re in the period now when radio was 
big (some of those tapes are something), liquor was 
illegal and people went to the movies every week. 
I’ve even developed a taste for Benny Goodman. 
Sometimes we look at family life, sex and other 
sports. Too bad we covered Babe Ruth weeks ago, 
if only we could have held off until Hank Aaron got 
his 714th and 715th. We examine criminals and 
politicians, not necessarily the same people. Peo- 
ple like Al Smith and Jimmy Walker are men- 
tioned not for the laws they passed but as popular 
figures. Movies are another concern. It was hard 
not to laugh at the scenes from Valentino movies 
but I guess that was sex in Grandma’s day — 
which taught me something, but I’m not sure 
what. Since we’re near the late ’30s I hope he (Dr. 
Plesur) gets into comic books. The history of 


Buffalonian Reed Hadley in his role as ‘‘Zorro”’. 


Superman as an American folk hero would 
probably be enlightening. 


But I don’t suppose this list of topics says much. 
What the course tries to do is reach an understan- 
ding of the everyday life of everyday people who 
don’t fight wars, negotiate treaties, write great 
novels or discover gravity. A terrible poet like 
Edgar Guest isn’t worth studying for himself, but 
he was popular so people must have bought what 
he was saying and by understanding that we can 
understand what people in his day were looking 
for. And why was Joe Louis a hero in the early for- 
ties and Muhammad Ali a hero in the early seven- 
ties? (I hope one of the movies shows Marciano in 
action, then we can argue on a more equal basis 
though I still say he and Ali would have split their 
matches. It would not have gone 100% for Mar- 
ciano.) We're getting into the period when you and 
Mom were young and studying the movies, detec- 
tive novels, radio shows, comic books and 
celebrities you grew up on should be interesting. 
I'll probably come home and understand you to 
death. Do me a favor and slug me if I mention the 
Depression Mentality. 


Parent’s reply: 

Just what in hell are they teaching you up there? 
Movies? Fashions? Comic Books? What kind of 
material is that for a history course — and upper 
level yet. That isn’t history. Your grandmother 
could walk in cold and ace the course. Your cousin 
Bill could probably put together a great term 
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paper based on his collection of old Superman 
comics. (By the way, he thinks he may get a deal 
on the November, 1939, issue he wants so much. 
The guy’s holding out for a couple of his old Spirits 
but Bill thinks he can get it for cash and some old 
Green Lanterns.) But to get back to the point, 
that’s hardly a fit subject for you to waste your 
time on. It’s hobby history, trivia. Why do you 
have to go to a class and spend good money to 
learn about such things. If you want to know about 
Benny Goodman your mother can tell you more 
than you’ll ever want to know about Benny Good- 
man. You know what a Benny Goodman fan she is. 
And movies? That’s what television is for. You can 
see all the old movies you want there. Jimmy 
Cagney may rate a television special but to make 
him the subject of a college course is too much. 

If I were you I’d drop the course. It lacks any in- 
tellectual content and if you’re really interested in 
that sort of thing you can learn it in your spare 
time. This nostalgia craze seems to be getting to 
you. First it was all those Elvis Presley records, 
now this. Besides, I don’t see how anyone can 
teach this kind of material anyway. To think you 
have to pay tuition to learn that Rocky Marciano 
was a much better fighter than Muhammad Ali 
could ever have been. I’ve been telling you that for 
years. 


Student B: 

You last letter was a bit of a jolt. I wouldn’t 
think of dropping the course, especially now that 
it’s too late to pick anything else up. I know this 
isn’t the kind of thing you studied when you were 
taking history back before the Flood but I can’t 
understand your attitude. I’ve paid my dues in the 
straight history courses and learned my share 
about war, diplomacy, revolutions, “highbrow” 
literature and great thinkers so I’m not doing this 
kind of work for a gaff course. It isn’t. I did mis- 
erably on the midterm. You’ll probably blow a few 
tubes when I tell you that it involved writing about 
a section of the Sears-Roebuck catalog but that’s 
what it was. 

Nobody ever claimed that Mrs. Wiggs and the 
Cabbage Patch in and of itself was as important as 
War and Peace or that Abie’s Irish Rose was on a 
par with King Lear. But Abie, terrible play that it 
was, ran for years. Why? It must say something 
about the American people in that period. And 
that’s the point of the course, understanding the 
state of mind of the “average American.” That’s 
probably a bit too pretentious but it’ll do for a 
start. None of the particular facts we study seem 
too important. Judge Ben Lindsey’s theories on 
juvenile justice can be safely dispensed with after 
the finals unless you’re interested in the field. You 
can bet that I’ll forget Vina Delmar as soon as 
prudently possible, if not before. What I will 
remember is that the 20’s saw the beginning of 
more enlightened treatment of social problems, 
particularly involving youthful offenders, and that 
sex in literature was starting to become a staple in 
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Famous stunt man Tom Steele as “The Masked 
Marvel”’. 


the same period. Maybe I’ll even forget these 
broad generalities and see and remember some 
connection between these two seemingly isolated 
facts. 


You know how I turn several shades of purple 
when someone tries to pass off some sweeping 
statement about the world in general. Things like: 
“American society in the 30’s was .. .” make 
my forehead knot and my lips curl in a sneer. I ex- 
pect no key to the universe from studying popular 
culture but I do expect to understand some things. 


Life is not all affairs of state or sweeping social 
and economic change. The fellow down the street 
is not Talleyrand or Disraeli, a Jefferson or a 
Stalin. Spending too much time on people like 
these without studying things that concerned the 
corner grocer or Mr. Wilson’s mother might lead 
you to believe that only the stuff that gets into 
history books is important. While X and Y were 
struggling to become Student Association Presi- 
dent my room mate was studying biology to get 
into dental school and the girl at the Bookstore 
checkout was probably getting stoned. While 
Wilson was trying to get a fair treaty at Versailles 
people were beginning to buy automobiles. My 
room mate got into dental school with complete in- 
difference to the Student Association race and the 
American people would have bought cars whether 
we entered the League of Nations or not. If popular 
culture does nothing else, it teaches you to keep 
things in perspective. 


The Papers of Julius W. Pratt 1905-1972 


A Descriptive Inventory 


by Richard W. Constantine and Arthur C. Detmers 


Julius William Pratt 1888- 


Julius William Pratt has devoted his 
life to the study and teaching of history 
in the field of foreign policy. 


Born on February 25, 1888, in Pied- 
mont, South Dakota, the son of William 
MacLain Pratt of Meriden, Connecticut, 
and Sophia Rand Pratt of Catskill, New 
York, spent his early years in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. His father’s 
shrewd Connecticut forebearers, who 
had developed a thriving business in the 
manufacture of ivory products, were 
known as fearless leaders in the aboli- 
tion movement. William Pratt served as 
a Colonel in the Union Army and was 
wounded in the battle at Antietam but 
recovered to fight again at Richmond. In 
civilian life, he was engaged in lumber 
and timber interests. 


Julius Pratt attended high school in 
Marion, North Carolina, the family hav- 
ing moved there from South Dakota in 
1900 where his father operated the 
Marion Lumber Co. He found business 
to be very slow and returned to Pied- 
mont and was there for much of the time 
from 1903 to 1906. The family remained 
in Marion. 


After graduation from Marion High 
School in 1904, Julius Pratt enrolled at 
Davidson College, Davidson, North 
Carolina where he received his A.B. 
degree on May 27, 1908, and was class 
valedictorian. While at Davidson he had 
no history . . . “other than a little Greek 
and Roman history in connection with 
courses in Greek and Latin. . . .” 


He taught literature for a brief time at 
the Atlanta School of Technology but in 
1909 interrupted his teaching career and 
accepted a position with the Cedartown 
Cotton and Export Co. of. Atlanta, 


. Georgia — 


At first his duties were of a “general 
nature.’ In 1910, he was elected 
Secretary and Assistant-Treasurer but 
resigned in 1912, much to the regret of 
his employer ‘‘to pursue a literary 
career.” He accepted a teaching position 
in the English department at North 
Carolina State College and remained 
there until 1916. 


Interspersed with his teaching duties 
he was enrolled as a graduate student at 
the University of Chicago where he com- 
pleted the necessary requirements for 
his M.A. degree which was conferred in 
1914. His Master of Arts thesis, Public 
Opinion in the East from the Election of 
Lincoln to the Firing on Sumter, reflects 
his ‘shift from literary interests to the 
field of history. 


In 1916, he accepted an offer as an 
Instructor at the United States Naval 
Academy “teaching a combination of 
History and English — about half and 
half.’ He was, however, “committed to 
history ... and hoped ... soon to be 
able to change to a position where work 
and scholarship were wider and better 
than at the Naval Academy.” 


At Asheville, North Carolina, in 1919, 
Julius Pratt was married to Louisa G. 
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Julius W. Pratt in the Lockwood Library. 


Williamson of Richmond, Kentucky, the 
daughter of a Confederate gunboat cap- 
tain. The Pratts have two sons: William 
Winston born in 1921 and Walden Pen- 
field in 1928. 


The next five years were busy ones. 
While teaching at the Naval Academy 
he was enrolled at the University of 
Chicago as a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree which he received in 1924. He 
took several lecture courses and a 
seminar under the noted historian, 
William E. Dodd, who “nominally” 
directed and guided his dissertation, Ex- 
pansionists of 1812. While at Chicago his 
only course in American diplomatic 
history or in any area of international 
relations was a one-half hour semester 
course taught by John H. Latane, 
author of America as a World Power. 
About the only preparation Julius Pratt 
had for becoming a specialist in foreign 
relations was through the writing of his 
dissertation. He states he ‘‘worked from 
that into the subject of U.S. expansion 
generally and thence into the general 
field of foreign policy.”’ 
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In 1924, he accepted a teaching 
assignment at Rutgers University but 
after two years came to the University of 
Buffalo as Emanuel Boasberg Professor 
in American History and as Chairman of 
the department. His long chairmanchin 
was relinquished in 1948 wea 
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than he wanted. 

His outstanding career of thirty-two 
years at the University of Buffalo earned 
him the appointment as Samuel P. 
Capen Distinguished Professor and on 
July 1, 1958, the title of Professor 
Emeritus. 


During his busy years of research, 
writing, and teaching in Buffalo, he 
devoted himself to a host of projects of 
educational interest to the community. 
Among the organizations to which he 
has made valuable contributions are the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, Foreign Policy Association, 
Council of Foreign Relations, and the 
American Historical Association. 


His summer school and visiting 
professorships were numerous, teaching 
at the University of Texas, Duke Univer- 
sity, University of Maryland, Johns 
Hopkins University as Albert Shaw Lec- 
turer in American Diplomatic History, 
and as a Fulbright Lecturer in the Salz- 
burg Seminar in American Studies. In 
1943-44 he served as Administrative 
Secretary, War and Peace Studies Pro- 
ject, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York City. 


“Retirement in 1958, for many would 
have spelled period after a long 
sentence, but for Julius W. Pratt it prov- 
ed to be just a comma. The sentence 
still had a long way to run.” Since then 
he has taught as visiting professor at 
Wells, Hood, Hobart, and D’Youville 
Colleges, Columbia University, Ludwig 
Maximillian University at Munich, Ger- 
many and 1964-69 at the University of 
Notre Dame. 


To the nation at large and to the world 
of scholarship he has given a long list of 
books and articles on American history 
and foreign affairs. His publications in 
the field of diplomatic history include: 
Expansionists of 1912 (1925); Expan- 
sionists of 1898 (1936); America’s 
Colonial Experiment (1950); A History 
of United States Foreign Policy (1955); 
Challenge and Rejection (1967), also 
published in paperback in 1970 as 
America and World Leadership: 1900- 
1921; studies of James Monroe, Robert 
Lansing, and Cordell Hull in Volumes 
Ill, X, XII-XIII of The American 
Secretaries of State and Their 
Diplomacy, edited by Samuel F. Bemis 
and Robert H. Ferrell (1927, 1929, 1964). 
He also collaborated with other 
members of the University of Buffalo 
History Department to produce Foreign 
Governments and Their Backgrounds 
(1950); writing the section on Japan. 


Outstanding among his educational 
achievements has been the opening of 
the eyes of both students and statesmen 


to the real causes and backgrounds of 
some of the wars in which this country 
has been involved. He corrected many 
false impressions concerning 
motivations behind the War of 1812 and 
the Spanish-American War and the 
roles played by religious groups, 
businessmen, and public opinion. 


He has written sketches in the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography on: John 
Armstrong, Henry Dearborn, Millard 
Fillmore, William Hull, Robert Lansing, 
George McClure, Alexander Macomb, 
James Madison, John L. O’Sullivan, 
Peter B. Porter, Daniel D. Tompkins, 
Solomon Van Rensselaer, and Stephen 
Van Rensselaer. 


One will find his sketch on Alfred 
Thayer Mahan in The Marcus W. 
Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography (1937) as well as in- 
numerable articles, book reviews in 
historical periodicals, dictionaries, and 
encyclopedias. 


The honors awarded to this dis- 
tinguished scholar are many and among 
them are: Outstanding Citizen of Buf- 
falo, 1955; the Chancellor’s Medal, the 
highest honor awarded annually by the 
University of Buffalo, 1958; Citation by 
the Buffalo Council on World Affairs, 
1962; honorary degrees from Davidson 
College in 1963 and the University of 
Notre Dame in 1966. In 1968 the Buffalo 
and Erie County Historical Society 
presented him with the Red Jacket 
award for “distinguished civic service.”’ 


Dr. Pratt is a member of the American 
Association of University Professors, 
American Historical Association, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, Phi Beta Kappa, Buffalo Council 
on World Affairs, and the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society. 


The Pratts now reside at Medford, 
New Jersey, having moved there in 1973 
from Williamsville, New York, where 
they had lived since 1926. 
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Introduction 


The Pratt Papers, which number 
over 7,000 items, is particularly impor- 
tant for a series of index cards which 
Pratt kept from 1914, when his interest 
in the field of history began, to 1971. 
These handwritten cards, of which there 
are over 5,000, are detailed records of 
Pratt’s research. They represent over fif- 
ty years of scholarship and intellectual 
growth preserved and arranged by Pratt 
to be used for preparing lectures, writing 
books and preparing articles. This series 
is supplemented by two series of in- 
coming correspondence covering roughly 
the same time period as the index cards. 
The first series, numbering 754 items, is 
arranged alphabetically by sender, while 
the second series of incoming cor- 
respondence, 192 items, is arranged ac- 
cording to special subjects created by 
Pratt. In both instances there is a great 
deal of correspondence between Pratt 
and fellow historians and Pratt and 
current historic figures. Combined with 
the information from the index card 
series these two correspondence series 
provide an important tool for the scholar 
interested in biography or 
historiography. 


The collection was donated to the 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Socie- 
ty by Dr. Julius W. Pratt upon his retire- 
ment. They were received in April, 1973. 
The collection includes several volumes 
of his father’s papers, William McLain 
Pratt (1837-1928). These have been 
separated from the body of the collec- 
tion and remain together at the end of 
the Pratt collection. For the most part, 
Pratt’s papers have been left in the ex- 
cellent arrangement in which their 
author donated them. Only in a very few 
instances, i.e. newspaper clippings, was 
any sorting necessary. Therefore, the 
provenence of the collection was left un- 
disturbed and the following inventory 
merely describes this organic unity. 
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Organization of Manuscripts 


Fourteen groups arranged in the 
following order: 


Box 1 
Incoming Correspondence 1912-1972 


Box 2 
Outgoing Correspondence 1933-1972 


Box 2 
Correspondence to Mrs. Julius Pratt 
1961-1969 


Box 3 
Incoming Correspondence 1908-1966 


Box 4 
Class Registers 1927-1969: 


Boxes 5, 6, & 7 
Class Notes 1912-1924 


Box 8 
Speech & Lecture Notes and Outlines 
1905-1972 


Box 9 
Unpublished Manuscripts 1914-1949 


Box 10 
Miscellaneous Programs 
vitations 1908-1972 


Box 11 
Book Reviews & Miscellaneous Essays 
1914-1971 


Box 12 
Manuscripts of Published Works 
1924-1955 


Box 13 
Reprints of Articles by Pratt 1914- 


1971 


Box 13 
Biographical Material & Newspaper 
Clippings, 1926-1971 


and In- 


Boxes 14 thru 34 
Index Cards 1914-1971 


Description 


Incoming Correspondence. 1912-1972. 
754 items. Box 1. 

The incoming correspondence to 
Julius W. Pratt. These papers are 
arranged alphabetically by the last 
name of the sender. Undated material is 
located at the end of each folder. 

This group includes correspondence 
from several of Pratt’s more notable 
colleagues such as Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
and from well known politicians, 
Thomas E. Dewey and John F. 
Kennedy. 


Outgoing Correspondence. 1933-1972. 57 
items. Box 2. 

Although the number of copies of out- 
going correspondence is much smaller 
than the incoming group, there are 
several noteworthy items here. 
Correspondence to Chancellor S. P. 
Capen, A. H. Kirchhofer and to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower highlighted this group. 


Correspondence to Mrs. Julius W. Pratt. 
1961-1969. 2 items. Box 2. 

This group contains incoming cor- 
respondence to Mrs. Julius Pratt 
(Louisa Pratt). The letters are arranged 
alphabetically by sender, 1961-1969. 


Incoming Correspondence, Subject File. 
1908-1966. 192 items. Box 3. 

This group consists of incpming cor- 
respondence on special subjects as 
arranged by Julius W. Pratt. Each sub- 
ject has been arranged alphabetically 
with undated items at the end of the 
subject: 


Challenge and Rejection. 

Evolution. 

Letters from Hood College Students. 
Robert Shafer. 

Boasberg Professorship. 

Salzburg. 

A.H.A. Nominating Committee, 1944- 
1945. 

Beveridge Memorial Fund Committee, 
1939-1945. 

Early Professional Employment, 1908- 
1924. 


Expansionists of 1912, 1923-1924. 
Expansionists of 1898, 1934-1937. 
American Secretaries of State, And Their 
Diplomacy, 1923-1936. 

Fulbright Professorship, Munich, 1955- 
1956. 

John Hay Whitney Foundation, 1958. 


Class Registers. 1927-1969. 57 items, 
Box 4. 

This group is arranged 
chronologically and by name of 
school: 


University of Buffalo, 1927-1958. 

Hood College, 1958-1959. 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges, 
1960. 

Wells College, 1960-1961. 

D’Youville College, 1962-1966. 
University of Notre Dame, 1964; 1967- 
1969. 


Class Notes. 1912-1924. 29 items. Boxes 
5, 6, & 7. 

This group consists of Pratt’s class 
notes and term papers as a graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago. The 
subjects included cover a broad range of 
the history field: ““The Middle Ages,” 
“Europe in the 19th Century” through 
“United States Constitutional History,” 
and ‘‘The United States, 1870-1924.” 


Speeches, Lecture Notes, and Outlines. 
1905-1972. 76 items. Box 8. 

This group is arranged chronologically 
and contains numerous speeches 
prepared for special events; addresses to 
the University of Buffalo Alumni, the 
Buffalo Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Council Chamber of Buffalo City Hall, 
and the Thursday Club are a few. 
Pratt’s many course lectures are well 
represented in this group; “Our Carib- 
bean Policy Since 1900,” “Imperialism 
and Free Institutions,” and “China-U.S. 
Relations: Is there a Thaw?” 


Unpublished Manuscripts. 1914-1949. 
32 items. Box 9. 

This group contains chapters for an 
unpublished history of the territorial ex- 
pansion of the United States, and 
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Pratt’s M.A. dissertation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1914, “Public Opinion 
in the East from the Election of Lincoln 
to the Firing on Sumter.” In addition, 
there is one folder of research notes and 
correspondence arranged chronological- 
lv nertaining to a short sketch of John L. 


O*Sullivag prepared by Pratt for the Dic- 


tionary of American Biography. 


Miscellaneous Programs and In- 
vitations. 1908-1972. 38 items. Box 10. 


Programs, notices of meetings, in- 
vitations and college bulletins comprise 
the better part of this group. This group 
also includes minutes of a meeting of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Buffalo, 1953, and mis- 
cellaneous financial and business papers 
of J. W. Pratt. Certificates and awards 
to J. W. Pratt complete the group. 


Book Reviews and Miscellaneous 
Essays. 1914-1971. 320 items. Box 11. 


The bulk of this group is represented 
by Pratt’s miscellaneous essays and 
book reviews and literary reviews of 
other author’s works. There are also 
numerous reviews of Pratt’s works: Ex- 
pansionists of 1898; America’s Colonial 
Experiment; Cordull Hull; Challenge 
and Rejection; A History of United 
States Foreign Policy and Foreign 
Governments and Their Backgrounds. 


Manuscripts of Published Works. 1924- 
1955. 3 items. Box 12. 


This group consists of a typescript of 
Pratt’s Expansionists of -1812, with a 
brief of work submitted to the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature, University of Chicago, in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 1924, and the manuscript of 
History of United States Foreign Policy, 
first edition, 1955. 
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Reprints of Articles. 1914-1971. 24 
items. Box 13. 


This group consists of reprints of ar- 
ticles by J. W. Pratt. They are, for the 
most part, short articles that have 
appeared in various scholarly journals, 
i.e., Journal of Political Economy, 
United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, New York History, and 
The American Historical Review. 


Biographical Material & Newspaper 
Clippings. 1926-1971. 20 items. Box 13. 


This group consists of biographical 
data in the form of Pratt’s professional 
vita, a reprint of Pratt’s biography from 
Who’s Who in America, 1966, and 
material on Pratt’s retirement in 1958. 

In addition, there is a folder of mis- 
cellaneous newspaper clippings relating 
to Pratt’s career. 


Index Cards. 1914-1971. ca. 6,000 index 
cards. Boxes 14-34. 


Handwritten index cards of J. W. 
Pratt’s research. Pratt has arranged 
these cards under the following subjects: 


Foreign Relations. 

U.S. Documents. 

Booksellers. 

Books Recommended, 1964. 
Geography. 

U.S. History Bibliography. 
Bibliographies. 

“Expansion” Bibliography. 
“History 121-2, 221-2/U.S. Since 1900.” 
Far East. 

Polk to McKinley. 

Postwar Far East. 

Cordell Hull. 

Cold War, etc. 

Discovery to Van Buren. 
Government of Japan. 

Naval History. 

U.S. Expansion. 
Reconstruction. 

Spanish American War. 
Research for “Expansionists of 1812.” 
Rennaissance and Reformation. 


Daniel Newton Lockwood: A Biographical Essay 


by Harold M. Sklar 


The first Lockwood to travel to Buf- 
falo was Ebenezer Lockwood, who, in 
1796 married Betsy Lockwood in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, their home 
town. They began child rearing im- 
mediately, eventually having ten 
children (seven male, three female),' 
nine of whom lived to maturity.? The 
Lockwoods moved from Connecticut, 
resided shortly in Dutchess County 
(New York), finally settling in the Erie 
County town of Boston.’ This occurred 
during the second decade of the 
nineteenth century, and while the exact 
date is unknown, the last child, 
Stephen, was born in the county.‘ Of the 
seven sons, all were to achieve success, 
with several serving in public office. 


Philo D. Lockwood received much 
publicity of a general nature, while his 
brother Orin, in the 1850’s, served as 
Sheriff of Erie County. Timothy T. was 
elected the twenty-fifth Mayor of Buf- 
falo, serving from 1859 until 1860.° 
Timothy T. was also a prominent doctor 
in the area and served as chairman of 
the Erie County Medical Society. His 
brief entry into politics was due to the 
emergence of the Union Party. From 
1863 until 1870 Timothy T. served as a 
member of the University Council of the 
University of Buffalo.® 


Stephen Lockwood, the youngest 
brother, was elected Judge of the Erie 


1. Buffalo Express, 13 November 1904. 

2. Stephen T. Lockwood, personal papers. 

3. Wayland, Henry, ed., Municipality of Buf- 
falo, New York — A History 1720-1923 (N.Y.: 
Lewis Historical Publishing Co., 1923). 

4. Buffalo Express, 13 November 1904. 

5. Buffalo Times, 24 August 1919. 

6. Park, Julian, A History of the University of 


County Court and served for four years, 
his term running from January 1, 1865,to 
the end of 1868.’ He returned to private 
practice, eventually becoming the eldest 
member of the Buffalo bar.® 


Harrison Lockwood, the ninth child, 
was born on January 18, 1816. He 
became a farmer and established 
himself in Hamburg (New York). 
Although the date is uncertain, he 
married Martha Phillips and fathered 
one child, Daniel Newton (born June 1, 
1844). Young Daniel was only five when 
his father died, leaving him and his 
mother in comfortable circumstances.’ 
Surprisingly enough, Martha Lockwood 
would outlive her son.’ 


Daniel Newton Lockwood was destin- 
ed to spread the repute of the Lockwood 
name. Young Lockwood attended the 
Buffalo Central School, and in 1861, at 
the age of seventeen he entered Union 
College. He graduated four years later, 
confident of his decision to enter law. 


Lockwood returned to Buffalo to read 
for the bar in the office of Judge James 
M. Humphrey,” then a member of the 
law firm of Humphrey and Parsons. In 
1866, Lockwood was admitted to the 
bar.'’? Humphrey, very fond of the young 
lawyer and finding Parsons retiring, 
offered Lockwood a full partnership — a 
very favorable opportunity for the 
fledgling attorney. 


Buffalo (Buffalo: Buffalo Historical Society, 1917). 
7. Wayland, H., Municipality History. 
8. Buffalo Express, 13 November 1904. 
9. Encyclopedia of Contemporary Biography of 
New York (1885), s.v. “Lockwood, Daniel N.”. 
10. Buffalo Commercial, 19 June 1906. 
11. Buffalo Times, 19 January 1902. 
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On October 18, 1870, Lockwood wed 
Sarah E. Brown, a native of Buffalo," 
and the daughter of a wealthy citizen, 
Thomas Brown.'* Of Thomas Brown lit- 
tle is known, except that he had some 
money and was ‘“‘a man of varied infor- 
mation, who stood high in the esteem of 
the public.’ 


Lockwood became a Democrat, and in 
1871, at the age of twenty-seven he was 
the Democratic nominee for District At- 
torney of Erie County. Although he lost, 
he foreshadowed his future political 
strength by running well ahead of his 
party. His ‘‘strong reasoning powers, for- 
cible expression of ideas, and unfailing 
tact, his added capacity for work and 
untiring zeal in the preparation and 
presentation of cases,’ stood him in 
very good stead, and, in 1874, he was 
elected to the position of District At- 
torney of Erie County. 


While District Attorney he prosecuted 
scores of important cases, and he “‘made 
a record that remains among the 
proudest traditions of that office.’ His 
assistant, Charles Goodyear, said of 
him: 

His particular forte was the trial of cases 

before juries. He was known at the bar as 

a very able and formidable antagonist in 

jury cases. He was a very popular man 

with the people.” 


In 1876, he was appointed to the State 
Central Committee, and he expanded 
his political strength. He cut short his 
term as D.A. to run for the House of 
Representatives of the 45th Congress; he 
was elected, becoming the Congressman 
from the thirty-second Congressional 
District of New York. 


13. Encyclopedia of Biography, p. 223. 

14, Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society, 
death notice file. 

15. Buffalo Evening News, 1 June 1906. 

16. Buffalo Commercial, 2 June 1906. 
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It must be remembered that the 
Congress which assembled in October of 
1877 was the body which was to decide 
one of the most difficult electoral 
questions in United States history — 
that of the Samuel J. Tilden—Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes presidential controversy. 
Although Lockwood was only a 
freshman representative, his memorable 
speech regarding that issue attracted 
national attention. Truly, the speech 
not so much supported Tilden as it did 
the democratic process, but in all it was 
a brilliant work, reflecting Lockwood’s 
ethics. In it he stated: 


The people cannot be legally divested of 
their rights without their consent. The of- 
ficers of the Government are but servants 
of the people, and the sooner they so un- 
derstand the better for them, the better 
for the future welfare of the 
Government.” 


The great oratorical powers of 
Lockwood” were early evidenced by the 
meteoric rise of Grover Cleveland’s 
political career. Lockwood nominated 
him for Sheriff of Erie County. In 1880, 
he nominated Cleveland for Mayor of 
Buffalo, and at the New York State 
Democratic Convention in 1882, it was 
Lockwood who placed his name in 
nomination for the governorship. All 
three times Cleveland won the elections. 
Finally, in 1884, at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago, 
Lockwood nominated Grover Cleveland 
for President of the United States. 


His brilliance as an orator, as well asa 
litigator, was proven time and time 
again during these speeches. His power- 
ful voice, combined with an eloquent 


18. Ibid. 

19. 45 Cong. Rec. 3049 (1878). 

20. A fine example of Lockwood’s eloquence is 
his eulogy of Representative Terence J. Quinn of 
New York City, given on 3 February 1879. 45 Cong. 
Rec. 940 (1879). 


tongue, made him a campaign speaker 
of wide repute. At his death a newspaper 
article recorded: 


Mr. Lockwood was a speaker who 
quickly warmed up to his theme and 
handled it with so much vigor that no 
audience could ever get away from him. 
He said things, and said them at express 
speed when he got in motion. One of the 
last of his shorter speeches was delivered 
at a meeting of the Lawyers’ Club in the 
Hotel Genesee on the occasion of the 
eulogy then delivered on the late Speaker 
Reed by a gentleman from Maine. When 
the address of the evening had been 
delivered Mr. Lockwood spoke for 20 
minutes, and it must be admitted that he 
gave a more characteristic and animated 
idea of Tom Reed in those minutes than 
the other speaker gave in his long and 
studied effort. It was remarkable then 
that Mr. Lockwood had seldom spoken 
with more of his natural fire and humor 
and eloquence than in that jewel of an 
impromptu talk.”! 


Herbert P. Bissell, member of the 
bench and bar of Buffalo and Erie Coun- 
ty, a man who had on many occasions 
heard Lockwood deliver an address, 
said: 


In politics he was always conscientious, 
independent, and forceful. We have not in 
my time had a more popular and 
successful political speaker. His oratorical 
ability was the best.” 


Likewise, he was known for his great 
love of his fellow man: it was said of him 
on many occasions that he had the 
largest number of acquaintances of 
anyone in Western New York. This 
natural interest in others, of course, 
assisted Lockwood’s office seeking. It 
was written of him: 


When Mr. Lockwood would go down to 
the country during a Congressional cam- 
paign if he saw a man passing ... who 
was new to him, he immediately inquired 


21. Buffalo Commercial, 29 May 1906. 
22. Ibid. 
23. Ibid. 


Daniel Newton Lockwood 


about him, got his name and his business 

. and got him placed so that when he 
afterwards met him it was on the basis of 
an acquaintance, practically, and he was 
able at once to enter into the interest of 
such person.” 


Lockwood would greet an out-of- 
towner just as warmly as a legal 
associate. He never lost his dignity, and 
never caused another to lose his. Charles 
W. Goodyear said of him: 


Mr. Lockwood was a most genial and 
courteous gentleman, with a host of 
warm, devoted friends. He was 
thoroughly straightforward in all his 
dealings with his fellow men.” 


His composition was not superficial; 
there were many times when he utilized 
his Congressional position for the relief 
of distressed persons. During his third 
term in Washington he introduced a 
restrictive immigration law,” which was 
then considered the strongest protection 


24. Buffalo Commercial, 29 May 1906. 


25. H.R. 7604, 53d Cong. (1894). 
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for American workers. It is not to be con- 
strued from this that he was a cynic; he 
was a realist with the ambition to fulfill 
limited gains for society and the average 
man. 


One example of his unflinching devo- 
tion was an attack against many of his 
fellow Congressmen who were trying to 
circumvent a labor dispute question by 
referring it to the Judiciary Committee. 
The situation involved ‘‘Molly 
Maguires” who had been murdered by 
Pinkerton detectives. He addressed the 
assemblage on June 7, 1892, the day 
after the killings: 


The gentleman from New York says 
that no lawyer can stand here and 
attempt to defend the right of this House 
to have the Labor Committee investigate 
the question. I deny the gentleman’s 
proposition. I say that when Pinkerton’s 
detectives are sent, not from the State of 
Pennsylvania, but from the State of New 
York and the State of New Jersey, and 
bloodshed follows, as it did yesterday, it is 
time for the Federal Congress to inquire 
through its Labor Committee what are 
the causes which have brought about the 
maiming and death of American 
citizens.” 


Unfortunately, in the vote which 
followed, Lockwood lost. At that time 
Congress disavowed labor questions 
because of the belief that. unionism was 
an illegal restraint of interstate 
transportation (a belief supported by 
the Supreme Court), as well as a fear of 
the power of the lower classes, combined 
with a fondness for the wealthy. 


A report of his funeral is indicative of 
the wide appeal and large following this 
gracious and warm man had among the 
people of Western New York: 


The funeral of the late Hon. Daniel N. 
Lockwood ... was one of the largest 


26. 52 Cong. Rec. 5869 (1892). 
27. Buffalo Commercial, 4 June 1906. 
28. Dunn, Walter S., Jr., History of Erie County 
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funerals held in Buffalo in years. Mr. 
Lockwood the lawyer, the public man, 
and the citizen, enjoyed in his lifetime the 
friendship of a circle that embraced men 
in humble as well as in exhalted station, 
and one of the features of the funeral was 
the presence not only of men high in the 
public life, but of those who earn their liv- 
ing by the sweat of their brow. It was in- 
deed a representative gathering of 
citizens.” 


His devotion to the Democratic Party 
was pre-eminent; it was born at the time 
of his education, and flourished 
throughout his life. He attended the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Cincinnati (1880), the Democratic State 
Convention at Syracuse (1882), the 
Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago (1884) where he placed 
Cleveland’s name in nomination, and 
even shortly before his death he attend- 
ed the Democratic State Convention at 
Saratoga. He served several times as 
chairman of the Erie County 
Democratic Committee, and was the 
most sought-after political backer in 
Western New York; an 1884 ‘“‘Cleveland 
for President” poster lists him as a 
supporter.” 


It has been written of his party 
loyalty: 


He was a Democrat by conviction. It was 
dyed in the wool with him. He idealized 
the party as Jefferson did, and it was the 
sum of political excellence to him in its 
theories as he held them and in its prin- 
ciples as he insisted that they were in 
their essence.” 


His loyalty to the party, however, 
never conflicted with his sense of duty or 
his personal integrity. Indeed, that was 
why he supported Tilden so strongly: 
Tilden’s record while Mayor of New 
York City (1870-1871) showed him to be 


1870-1970 (Buffalo: Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, 1972). 
29. Buffalo Commercial, 29 May 1906. 


an unflinching prosecutor of fraud and 
graft. Likewise, one of Lockwood’s most 
famous cases was the prosecution of 
president Lester Bradner Faulkner of 
the First National Bank of Dansville 
(1889), a long-time friend of New York’s 
Governor (also a Democrat). 


Lockwood could not be bought, nor 
would he buy votes, as illustrated by 
this amusing newspaper article: 


As a politician, he was one of the few 
men you meet in public life who was not 
afraid to tell the truth to your face even 
when it was unpleasant to listen to. In 
those days, as now, candidates for office 
were prey to men with tickets to sell. By 
the time a campaign was over an office- 
seeker generally had a stock of tickets as 
high as his chin. One day, when Lockwood 
was running against Mr. Spaulding he 
was stopped by two men, who asked him 
to buy two tickets to the Apples Corers’ 
Ball, or something like it. Mr. Lockwood 
explained that he was not a rich man, and 
had to decline to buy the tickets 
promiscuously. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Lockwood, but we 
are Democrats and have always voted the 
ticket and it is no more than right that 
you should do something for us. But if you 
won't we know who will.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Lockwood. 

“Tf you won’t buy, Mr. Spaulding will, 
and we will help those who help us.” 

“That is just what I wanted to hear you 
say,” exclaimed Mr. Lockwood, shaking 
his finger under the noses of the two 
voters, ‘‘you tell me that although you are 
Democrats that you will vote for Mr. 
Spaulding if he will buy tickets of you. 
Well, go to Mr. Spaulding, and tell him 
for me that he will never get two scoun- 
drels any cheaper.” 


Even in Congress, his mind was his 
own, and he allowed neither ‘‘friend”’ 


30. Buffalo Commercial, 29 May 1906. Eldridge 
G. Spaulding, whom Lockwood defeated for 
Congress by 20,125 to 19,716 votes, was the father 
of the greenback. 

31. A good example of Lockwood’s forthright 


nor foe to dissuade him from his elected 
responsibilities. Examples of his un- 
impeachable trustworthiness and sense 
of purpose are recorded in the 
Congressional Record.” During his term 
in office he was a member of the Pacific 
Railroad Committee. Upon returning to 
Buffalo after Congress he resigned his 
position on the State Central Com- 
mittee (1879). Lockwood resumed the 
practice of law with Judge Humphrey, 
although expanding his business in- 
terests. 


His business acumen was as fine as his 
legal talents. During his career he held 
various positions, the most important 
being that of president and manager of 
the Akron Cement Works,” a leading 
company of that product in the nation. 
He was also vice-president and manager 
of the Buffalo Sewer Pipe Company; 
president of the Buffalo, New York, and 
Erie Railroad Company; and director of 
both the Merchants’ Bank and the 
Third National Bank.” It would appear 
that he lost interest in business, for by 
the time of his death he held none of 
these positions. 


In 1886, the political kinship between 
Grover Cleveland and Lockwood, as well 
as the acknowledged legal prowess of the 
latter, caused Lockwood to be appointed 
United States District Attorney for the 
Northern District of New York. This 
position elevated him to the position of 
prosecutor for (what was then) the 
largest federal judicial district in the 
country. It was in this office that he was 
to receive great publicity, working 
almost to the point of exhaustion. 


His most famous cases were the 
Opium Ring, the Canal Ring, and the 
Dansville Bank cases. The Opium Ring 


quality can be found when he raises a question of 
personal privilege. 45 Cong. Rec. 2672 (1878). 
32. Buffalo Express, ‘‘Special Number’’ 
September 1888. 
33. Buffalo Evening News, 1 June 1906. 
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case involved tons of opium illegally 
entering the country, so as to avoid pay- 
ment of duty (opium was then legal). 
The Canal Ring case centered around 
bogus contracts involving the Erie and 
Ohio Basin of Rochester (this situation 
was brought to Lockwood’s attention by 
Governor Tilden). Finally, the Dansville 
Bank case involved a prominent politi- 
cian of Livingston County, president of a 
bank with hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of liabilities and no assets. In 
every case Lockwood triumphed. 


Lockwood’s ability to get to the facts 
quickly and summarize them succinctly 
was a great asset which he used to good 
purpose. Once, in one week, he tried six 
teen criminal cases and returned four- 
teen convictions, a proud record for any 
prosecutor. 


In 1889, after serving as United States 
District Attorney for three years, he 
resigned the position to run for the 
House of Representatives again. He 
won, was re-elected in 1891, and served 
until the expiration of the term (1894). 
While in Congress he served on the 
Committee on Elections, and carried on 
the usual work of a legislator. 


In 1894, he returned to New York to 
run for Lieutenant Governor of the state. 
Hill, his running mate, was matched 
against Morton. Not much is known of 
this election, however Lockwood lost 
by a large margin. (Morton received 
673,818 votes, or 53.05 per cent of the 
popular vote, to Hill’s 517,710 votes, 
which accounted for 40.82 per cent of the 
vote.)** That same year he restructured 
his law firm, it being renamed the firm 
of Lockwood, Hoyt, and Greene. 


From May 1 until November 2, 1901, 
Buffalo was the host of the Pan 
American Exposition, an honor reflec- 
ting the prominence Buffalo had achiev- 
ed as an industrial and commercial city. 
Lockwood was appointed by the Gover- 


34. New York State Red Book, 1895 ed., p. 312. 
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nor of New York to one of the most im- 
portant positions at the Exposition, 
that of New York State Commission 
President. The Exposition’s short dura- 
tion forced all of the buildings, save one, 
to be temporary affairs (even the Elec- 
tric Tower and the Hall of Music, where 
McKinley was assassinated), con- 
structed of staff and wood. The one 
monument permanently constructed 
was the New York State Building, the 
finest at the fair, which was built of pure 
white marble. The building, Lockwood’s 
personal project, still stands and is the 
home of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, to which it was 
presented shortly after the Exposition. 


At the Exposition, the New York 
State exhibits (agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, transportation, forestry, etc.) 
won an overwhelming number of the 
awards, which reflected creditably upon 
Lockwood. His crowning triumph, 
however, was his report to the state 
legislature at the close of the fair, in 
which he announced that his commis- 
sion had saved ‘‘$125,000 of the monies 
appropriated by the State for the ex- 
penses of the commission.” In 1902, the 
governor, Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., 
offered Lockwood a position on the State 
Board of Lunacy; a political reward for 
service rendered to the community. 


In the spring of 1902, Lockwood con- 
tracted gangrene, which necessitated 
the amputation of his left foot early in 
the year. His condition worsened, and 
surgeons were forced to amputate 
further. 


On May 6 his condition was reported 
as worsening,” and on May 13 a short ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“‘Daniel N. Lockwood is at 
Death’s Door,’*” appeared in a local 
newspaper. In this dispatch it was 
reported that he had been lapsing into a 
state of coma for the last few days, and 
that his death was imminent. He held 


35. Buffalo Times, 19 January 1902. 


out until his birthday (June 1), at which 
time — 8:30 A.M. — he finally expired 
in the family home at Niagara and Hud- 
son Streets. 


A large number of the common 
citizenry attended the funeral. Among 
the political and social organizations 
represented at the funeral were the city, 
county, state, and federal governments, 
the Erie County Bar Association, the 
Lawyers’ Club, the Ancient Landmarks 
Lodge 441, as well as other fraternal 
organizations. Both the Erie County 
Bar Association and the Lawyers’ Club 
sent large delegations consisting of 
scores of judges and lawyers,* and the 
city was represented by (among others) 
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MILTON PLESUR, Professor of 
History at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo, teaches courses in 
American Popular Cultural History and 
the Motion Picture in American Society. 
He has written America’s Outward 
Thrust, an analysis of America’s interest 
in world affairs during the Gilded Age, 
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perceptions of the motion picture in- 
dustry and the attitude of Hollywood 
figures toward their craft. 
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Mayor J.N. Adam. The state was 
represented by three members of the 
State Board of Lunacy, of which he had 
been a member at the time of his death. 

His wife had died some years before, 
and so the bulk of his estate was left to 
his two children, Elizabeth L. Rumsey 
(wife of Bronson C. Rumsey) and 
Thomas Brown Lockwood. He provided 
for the care of his mother, and left hand- 
some sums to his grandson, Daniel 
Lockwood Rumsey, and his two grand 
daughters, Sarah L. Rumsey and 
Elizabeth (Polly) L. Rumsey. Thomas 
Brown Lockwood probated the will 
before Surrogate Hart in the afternoon 
of June 19, 1906; the estate being valued 
in excess of $100,000." 


RICHARD W. CONSTANTINE receiv- 
ed his B.A. in music from Fredonia 
State College and went on to study in 
Austria. Upon returning to the United 
States he worked for a time as a General 
Music Teacher in the Buffalo school 
system. In 1967 he joined the staff of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society as a Cataloger of Vertical File 
before he went on to become the Curator 
of Manuscripts. Mr. Constantine is 
presently the Assistant Archivist for the 
State of California. 
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‘The Greatest Show That Ever Came to Town’’'— 


An Account of the Billy Sunday Crusade in Buffalo, 
New York, January 27-March 25, 1917 


by May Berenbaum 


At 10:40 a.m. on January 27, 1917, a 
train arrived on track 1 of the Exchange 
Street Station in downtown Buffalo. 
The station had already been packed 
with people for nearly two hours, and as 
the train pulled in, the crowd pressed 
forward to catch a glimpse of the man 
they had gathered to meet — William 
“Billy” Sunday, famous ‘Baseball 
Evangelist”’ who had contracted over a 
year ago to conduct a crusade in the 
Queen City. When Sunday stepped onto 
the platform into view, a chorus of 
“Brighten the Corner Where You Are,” 
a hymn popularized by the Sunday 
meetings, swelled spontaneously in 
greeting. After posing for photographs 
and making a few perfunctory remarks, 
Billy was hustled into a waiting 
limousine and, along with a 50-car 
motorcade and a police escort, was 
rushed to the Bissell mansion at 290 
Linwood Avenue, his home for the dura- 
tion of the campaign. Scores of 
clergymen came to pay him their 
respects and newspaper reporters did 
their best to extract a statement from 
the celebrated evangelist. All Sunday 
was prepared to say was, “I’m not say- 
ing much, but I’m planning a lot... . 
You know, I never thought about the 
Buffalo campaign until I stepped off the 
car this morning. I began then, though, 


Virtually all the information contained in this 
paper was taken from the pages of the Buffalo 
Daily Courier, during the period from November 
1, 1916 to May 1, 1917. Whenever a quotation is 
not footnoted in the text, it is because the date of 
the issue in which the quotation appeared is men- 
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and I’m thinking so hard now I cannot 
talk.’ 


Sunday didn’t really have to do much 
thinking, as it had already been done for 
him; by the time he arrived in Buffalo, a 
$33,000 tabernacle seating 12,000, three 
choirs (two with over 2,000 members), 
and over 10,000 trained ushers and per- 
sonal workers, awaited Sunday and his 
party. Also awaiting Sunday was a city 
of over 500,000 people, anxious and 
eager to see what they had been told 
would be ‘‘the greatest community 
religious movement in all its history.’ 


Dr. James E. Walker, Sunday’s ad- 
vance man, did not mean to content 
himself with the 10,000 supporters 
already pledged; he set out to rally the 
entire city. In the next four weeks, he 
traveled to every accessible corner of 
Buffalo, often speaking in as many as 
four places in one day, to publicize the 
upcoming campaign. The distances he 
traveled to find an audience were con- 
siderable, but the subject of his 
numerous addresses never ranged far 
from one central theme; at the Delaware 
Baptist Church he spoke on ‘What the 
Sunday Campaign Will Mean to Buf- 
falo,” to the Richmond Avenue Church 
on “The Secret of Sunday’s Wonderful 
Work,” to the Railroad YMCA on “Bill 


tioned in the text. 


1. Buffalo Daily Courier, January 12, 1917, p. 4. 

2. BDC, January 28, 1917, p. 65 (first page Sec- 
tion 7). 

3. BDC, December 31, 1916, 6. 


Sunday as a Railroader,” and to the 
Men’s Hotel Branch YMCA on “Sun- 
day’s Methods Appeal to 
Businessmen,”’ to cite a few examples. 
He spoke at dozens of Bible classes and 
made scores of public announcements in 
newspapers allaying every possible fear 
or concern; he ‘‘endeavored to dispel the 
belief that Billy Sunday’s sermons are 
filled with slang and told the women 
that ... Mr. Sunday’s language would 
be polished and refined,’‘ and he 
reassured businessmen that Sunday 
“won’t tell them how to run the city.” 
In short, he did his best to delineate and 
define precisely the imminent religious 
experience. Special lectures and 
programs featuring many of Sunday’s 
itinerant converts were organized to 
allow people to hear a first-hand and 
hence convincing account of the good 
works in store. At a meeting in the First 
United Presbyterian Church on January 
8, he further elucidated: 


. Buffalo churches will face the 
hardest eight weeks in their history, 
beginning with the arrival of Mr. Sunday 

.. Mr. Sunday and members of his par- 
ty work with tremendous energy and he 
expects everyone enlisted in the cam- 
paign to do likewise . . . This campaign is 
to be the campaign of the people of Buf- 
falo. If it is to be successful the Christian 
people must be earnest about it and will- 
ing to work hard. Since they invited Mr. 
Sunday here, they must back the cam- 
paign in every way. Mr. Sunday will 
bring to Buffalo no new technology, but 
he preaches salvation through God’s re- 
deeming love in Jesus Christ. 


Some of the earnest Christians willing 
to work hard found themselves ap- 
pointed local chairmen of sundry cam- 
paign committees. There were a thou- 
sand little details involved in assembl- 
ing a revival and each one demanded a 
committee — cottage prayer meetings, 
student work, shop talks, women’s ex- 
tension work, hospital facilities, Bible 


4. BDC, January 3, 1917, 5. 


classes, records keeping, and personal 
work, to name a few. Admittedly, some 
chairmanships were more exacting than 
others; as local tabernacle music direc- 
tor, George Gowing, faced the awesome 
task of assembling three 2,000 voice 
choirs and training them until Sunday’s 
own musical director, Homer 
Rodeheaver, arrived. (One Sunday 
worker was so impressed with Gowing’s 
efficiency in organizing the groups and 
rehearsing them that he was moved to 
call him “Little Rodeheaver.”’) 


The executive committee of the Buf- 
falo Evangelical Association also had a 
number of responsibilities regarding 
preparatory activities, including selec- 
ting a tabernacle site and contracting 
for labor and lumber. The latter 
presented no great problems (Graves, 
Manbert, George and Co. put in the 
lowest bid), but the committee agoniz- 
ed for weeks over where to build the 
glory barn. On November 26, the day of 
Walker’s arrival, the committee an- 
nounced that the International League 
ball park on Ferry Street had been 
chosen as the building site. The Ferry 
Street location was considered suitable 
by virtue of its central location in the 
city and its close proximity to the car 
barns of the International Railway. It 
would be easily accessible by public 
transportation, especially important in 
the inclement Buffalo winter, which 
made driving impractical for long 
periods of time. Although they never ex- 
pressly admitted it, some committee 
members may have been prejudiced in 
favor of the Ferry Street location 
because they remembered Sunday’s last 
visit to Buffalo — in 1888, as an out- 
fielder for the Chicago Whitestockings, 
to play in an International League game 
against the Buffalo Bisons. 


In any case, active work on the taber- 
nacle began on December 4, under the 
supervision of Joseph Speice, official 
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Sunday tabernacle builder, whose Buf- 
falo office was the dressing room of the 
Buffalo Bisons ball club. Despite con- 
tinual interruptions in the work 
schedule due to hostile weather, the 
tabernacle was completed by its 
scheduled dedication date, January 21. 
According to Speice, it was ‘‘the largest 
place ever built for a Sunday cam- 
paign.’* With an estimated seating 
capacity of 12,000, the whole structure 
was 216 feet by 302 feet and was erected 
directly on the playing field of the ball 
park. There were 28 entrances, each 6 
feet wide (later widened to 20 feet to ac- 
commodate the crowds), on three of four 
sides of the building. Internally, the 
tabernacle resembled in design most 
other Sunday tabernacles. Inside the 
outer wall of the tabernacle there was 
an outer lobby with a removable wall, 
for the benefit of overflow crowds. A 10 
foot passageway ran along the length of 
the inner wall and two broad aisles, the 
famous “sawdust trails,” ran along each 
side of the middle section of seats. 
Behind the rostrum were two runways 
to service the choir, guest ministers, and 
Sunday and his party. The pulpit itself, 
on a 6’ x 16’ raised platform was “solid 
(and) unpretentious — the top padded 
and covered with green velvet” (the 
padding was to prevent Sunday from 


5. BDC, January 10, 1917, 4. 
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Billy Sunday’s Tabernacle on Ferry Street 


doing permanent physical damage to 
himself as he frequently punctuated his 
sermons with considerable pulpit- 
pounding. The padding did nothing to 
prevent permanent physical damage to 
the pulpits, however, and the Buffalo 
committee arranged for extra pulpits to 
be readily available, in case Sunday’s 
zeal proved too much for Speice’s 
workmanship). The choir loft rose 6 feet 
above the platform and seated 2,150, 
the left side being reserved for guest 
clergymen, dignitaries, and the like. 
Underneath the loft was a series of 
suites comprising a post office, a lost 
parcels room, a book room, a room each 
for the caretaker, for ministers, for per- 
sonal workers and ushers, and for 
reporters, toilets, an emergency hospital 
(with three beds and hot and cold run- 
ning water), and a private bath and 
rub-down room for Billy. Outside the 
tabernacle, ‘where the hungry could 
care for their more material selves,’”’ was 
a restaurant operated by George E. 
Taylor, ‘the man who feeds the mul- 
titudes,” who previous to the Buffalo 
campaign had catered over half a dozen 
Sunday revivals in other cities.® 

The dedication of the tabernacle was 
almost as big an event as the arrival of 
the evangelist. Buffalo citizens had 
watched the metamorphosis of a tar- 


6. BDC, January 15, 1917, 4. 


paper framework into a slick 
“turtleback” in the picture pages of 
their newspapers and at last the 
dedicatory service presented them with 
an opportunity to see the building first- 
hand. By 2 p.m. on January 22, an hour 
before the services were to begin, the 
tabernacle was more than half full; by 3 
p.m., the place was completely packed. 
With the exception of Albert Saunders, 
a Sunday convert from the Scranton 
crusade, and the omnipresent Walker, 
the program of speakers was made up 
entirely of Buffalonians; even the band, 
the Central YMCA Boys Division brass 
band, was from Buffalo. The dedicatory 
service was an opportunity for the peo- 
ple of Buffalo to be told by the people of 
Buffalo what they could expect and 
what was expected of them for the next 
nine weeks: 


First (according to Bishop William Burt 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church), in 
the days ahead Buffalo will sit at the feet 
of the world’s greatest evangelist, the 
Reverend William A. Sunday. No peer of 
his has crossed the threshold of the twen- 
tieth century .... Second, in the days 
ahead, religion will be vitalized. The men 
and women in your churches will become 
redblooded virile Christians .... Third, 
the days ahead will be days of glorious 
victories in Buffalo, and the hard hearts 
will be softened, sinbound lives will be 
free, impure men and women will become 
chaste, divided homes will be united until 
death breaks the bonds, broken hearts 
will be healed, debts will be paid, 
drunkards will be sober, and to mul- 
titudes upon multitudes of people all 
things will become new and life will be 
sweeter and happier. The results of this 
campaign will not alone be in cards sign- 


7. Curiously enough, Bishop Burt’s statements 
bear a remarkable resemblance to those made by 
Rev. Joseph Vance, a Detroit pastor, who was in- 
vited by Walker to speak at the Ellicott Club 
meeting on January 10 about the upcoming cam- 
paign. What Vance predicted was, “Vitalized 
church religion for the average church member, 
and that’s going some. And (Sunday) made the 
discussion of religious problems between pastor 
and man out of the church a practical proposition 
(Burt stated it as “There will be a religious at- 


ed and hundreds of new members added 
to the churches, but Buffalo will become 
like a new city, ... its civic conditions 
rectified, its officials more conscientious- 
ly earnest, and its entire citizenship lifted 
up to a higher plane of religious life than 
ever before.’ 


As for what was expected of them in 
exchange for all this, Buffalo citizens 
heard the case stated less lyrically but 
far more succinctly by Volney P. Kinne, 
chairman of the general committee: 
“We hope to raise at least $10,000 next 
Sunday. This will encourage Mr. Sun- 
day and also establish a record.’ 


The City of Buffalo in early 1917 was 
definitely out to break records. Ex- 
periencing a tremendous boom in in- 
dustry and commerce at the turn of the 
century, Buffalo had climbed from 13th 
to 8th largest manufacturing city in the 
United States in the period from 1900 to 
1915. When aniline supplies from Ger- 
many were cut off due to the war, Buf- 
falo became the largest dye manufac- 
turer in the United States, providing 
over half the dye used by the Armed 
Forces. War demand for airplanes 
prompted the expansion of aviation 
facilities already in operation and made 
Buffalo one of the aviation centers of 
the nation. Two hundred and fifty foun- 
dries, forges, machine shops, and 
engineering plants prospered and ex- 
panded during the war years. During 
this period too, the city population ex- 
perienced phenomenal growth and rapid 
expansion. Buffalo in 1917 was out to 
get ahead, and it is not difficult to see 
why the prospect of an evangelistic 
campaign was met with such resoun- 


mosphere created in your city and it will be easier 
to talk with men about their relation to God than 
ever before.”) . . . Second, he grips the laboring 
people tremendously. Billy Sunday knows how to 
put the hypodermic of the gospel under anyone’s 
skin .. . Third, among businesswomen, Sunday's 
party did a marvelous work . . . Fourth, his effect 
on civic life was wonderful. The influence of Billy 
Sunday leads to an enforcement of the laws.” Burt 
apparently took Rev. Vance at his word. 
8. BDC, January 22, 1917, 6. 
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ding enthusiasm — it was yet another 
opportunity to outdistance other 
American cities. 


Weeks before the campaign officially 
began, Buffalo was well on its way to 
shattering a record number of records. 
The Buffalo tabernacle was ‘‘the biggest 
of its kind the crusader ever used.’ Dr. 
Walker was free with his use of 
superlatives in describing the efforts of 
the various Sunday committees; the 
ushers ‘‘will prove the most satisfactory 
ushers Mr. Sunday has ever had in any 
campaign ... In all my experience with 
Sunday campaigns, I’ve never seen such 
a fine crowd of young men.””° As for the 
choir, it “will be the best Mr. Sunday 
has ever had to aid him with his work 

. with the possible exception of 
Boston, where musical students formed 
the greater part of the choir.” Walker 
declared that he had “never been in a 
Sunday campaign where plans were 
ready sooner than a week before the 
arrival as they are in Buffalo.”*? Buffalo 
was unreservedly and enthusiastically 
preparing for the best and biggest 
revival, for “the plainest talking to in its 
history.” 


Virtually every record set during the 
Buffalo campaign was broken less than 
three months later in Sunday’s New 
York City campaign, but it is not so 
much the duration as the dimension of 
the records that is impressive. One 
record is particularly breathtaking — at 
the final service of his first day Sunday 
himself perhaps sensed the mood of the 
city when he prefaced his “go to it, 
ushers,” with, “I’d like Buffalo to set 
the pace in collections for New York Ci- 
ty; show them a thing or two. I think 
you will do it.” They did do it; two 
minutes and 30 seconds after ‘‘the most 
terrible outburst of ministerial 
tongue - lashing to which a Buffalo 
audience has ever listened’’ ended, the 


9. BDC, January 14, 1917, 59. 
10. BDC, January 11, 1917, Loc. cit. 
11. BDC, January 11, 1917, 6. 
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ushers returned from their rounds with 
$10,181, the largest sum ever collected 
on a first night. The amount was only 
slightly greater than the amount Chair. 
man Kinne had called for — the people 
of Buffalo had indeed learned well what 
was expected of them. 


Sunday did not fail in turn to give the 
people of Buffalo what they were expec- 
ting — hellfire, slang, gymnastics, in 
short, the whole Sunday show: 


He seemed to lose all control of his 
emotions and for the moment he was the 
caveman of prehistoric times, fighting to 
the last ditch for what he believed was 
right and just. 

He certainly did hammer sin. And the 
funny part of it was it was exactly the 
kind of sin you knew you were guilty of 
and at the same time the woman next to 
you knew it was her kind . . . Billy pulled 
the lid off and you smelt the smoke. The 
heat ran up your back and bit into your 
brain. You were half scared to death. ... 

The curiosity seekers in the audience 
who came to see Sunday’s antics got their 
fill. Suddenly the evangelist would leap 
forward like a boxer to take advantage of 
an opening. Bang would go his fist on the 
pulpit. One second he was at one end of 
the platform and you just got your head 
turned to watch him when he was at the 
other end. Then in a second he was in the 
center and hitting the pulpit solar plexus 
blows which would kill an ox." 


The city immediately took a liking to 
the evangelist and newspapers devoted 
columns of texts and photographs to the 
minutiae of his life, his likes and dis- 
likes (cinammon candy and apple pie 
among the former), and a comprehen- 
sive report on the activities of his every 
waking hour — the Buffalo Daily 
Courier even went so far as to print his 
breakfast menu for Monday, January 
30. Talk of the crusade replaced the 
European war and baseball as topics of 
conversation and ‘‘ ‘Brighten the 
Corner,’ Billy’s Battle Hymn . 


12. BDC, January 19, 1917, 4. 
13. BDC, January 14, 1917, 60. 
14. BDC, January 29, 1917, 1. 


Billy and Ma Sunday 


replaced the latest ragtime in the pop- 
ular favor ... whistled on the street, 
hummed in the home, and lustily sung 
in the tabernacle.” Yet creating almost 
as great a stir as the hymn was the $10,- 
000 collection: “‘(it) divided . . . with the 
evangelist and his rhythmic songs the 
popular attention. . . . Five days like 
this would about pay current expenses, 
which are estimated at $55,000. If this 
were so, collections would stop at the 
end of the week, creating a record.’’® 


Buffalo fell far short of this particular 
goal; by the end of the week 104,000 
people had contributed a total of only 
$16,357.90. One extenuating condition 
was the tremendous blizzard that swept 
into town, keeping down both atten- 
dance and contributions. (Yet the bliz- 
zard was in some ways an incentive for 
attendance; with 24 furnaces producing 
heat fulltime, the tabernacle was “the 
warmest place in the city.” People 
used to bring their lunches and stay the 
whole day, passing the time with im- 
promptu song services.) Though the 
temperature outside the tabernacle 
hovered around zero, the reception Sun- 
day received inside was as warm 


15. BDC, January 30, 1917, 5. 
16. Ibid. 
17. Homer Rodeheaver, Twenty Years With 


throughout the week as it had been on 
the record-breaking first day. 
Enthusiasm and excitement had not 
diminished in the least — in the eyes of 
Buffalo, Sunday could do no wrong. A 
column of Sunday epigrams and wit- 
ticisms extracted from the previous 
days’ sermons was a regular feature, as 
were publicity photographs of Sunday, 
““Ma,”’ and his entire entourage 
(including his housekeeper and his 
masseur). The amount of newspaper 
space allotted to the campaign was in- 
credible — on Wednesday, January 31, 
two columns on page 1 and 8 columns 
(the full page) on page 4 were reserved 
for crusade coverage. On Thursday, 
“10,000 Buffalo folk applauded his 
master mimicry, laughed at his puns, 
and almost wept at his pathos’ listen- 
ing to his sermon on “Cleansing the 
Temple” — he did bring tears with his 
“Home” sermon Friday night. On Sun- 
day he brought 7,000 people to their feet 
cheering after a patriotic remark about 
the President. People often lingered for 
over a half an hour in the tabernacle 
after the sermon was over, moved by the 
performance they had just witnessed. 


For the first two weeks of the cam- 
paign, Sunday worked at winning the 
loyalty of his Buffalo audience not only 
with gymnastics and slang but with 
round denunciations of the Buffalo 
clergy. His attacks grew more 
vituperative with each passing day: 


On February 1, in “Cleansing the 
Temple’: If God would convert all the 
preachers until they would stop fighting 
all their little theological sham battles 
and stop preaching hypnotism and shame 
and fol-de-rol and anarchy and clean-up, 
you’d see the greatest tidal wave of 
religion since the Pentecost... . Many a 
church of God today looks like a rum- 
mage sale or a second hand store... . 
What are we going to do with the Church 
of today? Let’s begin with the preachers. 


Billy Sunday, (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1931), 
115. 
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If they don’t want to preach the truth, let 
them get out and stop taking money un- 
der false pretenses. 


On February 5, in “Broken Down 
Altars’’: Many preachers have a barren 
ministry because they lose the power of 
their personality by imitating someone 
who has been successful . . . . I wouldn’t 
give a rap for the preacher who never 
makes a sinner realize that he is one... . 
You couldn’t find Jesus Christ with a 
search warrant in some of the sermons 
you hear today. 


The attacks culminated on February 
7, the day of the first call for converts, 
when “hot shots at ministers” flew thick 
and fast: 

In “The Hour Is Come”: There are 
many fool short-sighted ministers who are 
satisfied if they can only draw a large 
crowd. . . . That’s the reason we have 
these sermons on ‘The Hobble Skirt’ and 
‘The Merry Widow’ and other such non- 
sensical tommyrot. . . . If there weren’t so 
many March hare sorts of fellows break- 
ing into pulpits, you would have to sweat 
more and work harder. I wouldn’t give ten 
cents for a large crowd if there weren’t 
any devils cast out.... Too much of the 
preaching today is too nice, too pretty, 
too dainty. Too many sermons are just 
given for the literary excellence of the 
pronunciation — you cannot be saved by 
grammar. ... You cannot get rid of sin as 
long as you treat it as a cream puff in- 
stead of a rattlesnake. 


The crowds loved this kind of talk 
and the reporters were far too busy tak- 
ing notes on Sunday’s acrobatic tricks 
to notice what must have been the sur- 
prised reactions of the ministers under 
siege. Over 100 Buffalo ministers had 
pledged themselves to helping to make 
Sunday’s campaign successful, and 
what they received in exchange for a few 
trail-hitters was a public slap in the 
face. They were even to a certain extent 
deprived of an opportunity to defend 
themselves, since by agreement all 
cooperating churches dispensed with 
18. BDC, January 19, 1917, loc. cit. 


19. BDC, December 4 and December 11, 1916, 
respectively. 
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morning services every third Sunday, so 
as not to detract from the tabernacle 
ceremonies. 


Considering what the Buffalo 
ministry had managed to accomplish, 
Sunday’s “daisy cutters” and “sizzling 
tips into the ministers” seem in reality 
to be way off base. Sunday had pur- 
portedly come to Buffalo “‘preaching a 
doctrine of efficiency in religion.” (On 
February 2, the Rotarians heard him 
proclaim, “I am not only a preacher but 
a businessman as well. I do not always 
live in an atmosphere of religion . . . but 
in an atmosphere of cold, hard facts.’’). 
The Evangelical Association had been 
at least efficient enough to raise the 
guarantee fund that Sunday demanded 
prior to his arrival; Rev. Carl Case, of 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
succeeded in extracting $10,000 from his 
congregation of 1,200). And far from be- 
ing out of communication with the tem- 
poral side of things, the Buffalo 
ministers were deeply involved; 
throughout the month of December, 
area clergymen met to discuss ways of 
“keeping down the cost of living’? and 
chose as sermon topics not, as Sunday 
suggested, ‘““The Hobble Skirt” or ‘‘The 
Merry Widow” but such mercantile 
subjects as “If Jesus Were a Shopper” 
and ‘The Creator Is Not a Broker in 
Material Assets.’ Sunday accused the 
clergy of preaching to a ‘‘barren 
ministry,’”’ yet the number of Protestant 
congregations increased steadily every 
year, and the percentage of the city- 
wide population affiliated with these 
congregations increased from 16% in 
1890 to 17.5% in 1916, a rate of increase 
just a shade below the national average 
of 2.5% and considerably more than 
that of other major cities such as New 
York, Boston, Detroit, and Los Angeles, 
in which the percentage of Protestant 
communicants actually decreased dur- 
ing the period.” About a week before 

20. William McLoughlin, Billy Sunday Was 
His Real Name, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955), 191. 


Sunday’s arrival in Buffalo, the Central 
YMCA announced that it was discon- 
tinuing its membership drive for the 
first time in several years, because so 
many new members had joined over the 
last few months, the physical depart- 
ment feared that there simply wouldn’t 
be any room for large numbers of new 
members. Sunday also lambasted the 
clergy for their purported failure to 
“cast devils” out of Buffalo. Less than a 
year before, Edward Fellowes, chairman 
of the Buffalo Federation of Churches, 
wrote a brief pamphlet detailing the 
church’s role in recent progress made in 
Buffalo’s erstwhile red light district: 


. .. In one year, the Federation brought 
105 actions and obtained 77 permanent 
injunctions against houses of ill fame. 
The red light district is turning white. . . . 
A tour of the tenderloin today reveals a 
situation which by comparison with that 
of a year ago is well-nigh incredible ... 
thirty of the old houses are actually stan- 
ding vacant ... many houses are offered 
for sale and a dozen have been converted 
into stores. Police reports show that 35 
proprietors and probably 500 women have 
left Buffalo. It is estimated by those who 
have made a study of conditions in Buf- 
falo that this business has been reduced 
fully 80% during the year . . . denizens of 
the underworld in Buffalo frankly confess 
that the lid ison... .7 


With a red-light district gone pink, 
and a concerned and active ministry, 


21. “Buffalo’s Waning Red Light District,” 
Survey 36: 218, May 27, 1916. 

22. “Billy Sunday in Boston,” Current Opinion 
63: 44-5, July, 1917. 

23. BDC, January 29, 1917, 6. 

24. In a later sermon, Sunday included Uni- 
tarians and midgets in his list of “carbuncles.” It 
was not recorded as to whether either group 
vocalized their objections. 

Actually, the full impact of the Catholic boycott 
of the tabernacle can’t be appreciated unless the 
fact is recognized that out of a city of 538,000, 
there were approximately 321,000 Catholics; 
hence, effectively 60% of the city boycotted the 
services. (from 1917 Catholic Directory, P.J. 
Kenedy, New Jersey.) The religious population of 
Buffalo for the year 1917 broke down as follows 
(number of congregations): 


and an evergrowing Protestant popula- 
tion, it is difficult to understand why 
Sunday was ever invited in the first 
place; Buffalo, at least as far as outward 
appearances were concerned, was in no 
dire need of saving. 


Not everybody, of course, was over- 
joyed to see Sunday come to town, the 
spiritual state of the city notwithstan- 
ding. As in the Boston campaign, the 
Catholic population was warned that 
attendance at the tabernacle was, to say 
the least, not encouraged. In Boston, it 
was labelled ‘“‘a sin”” but in Buffalo it 
was merely regarded as an error in 
judgment: 


Mr. Sunday is preaching a defective, in- 
complete Christianity .. . from which are 
cut away numerous dogmas as dear to us 
as life itself. Our absence is our protest 
....No matter what we may think of the 
revival, no matter how much we may 
admire the power of the revivalist . . . we 
have to stand aloof from the service he 
sets in action.” 


Christian Scientists were the only 
other group to issue a formal statement 
of protest and boycott the proceedings, 
but the statement was issued only after 
Sunday had indiscriminantly lumped 
Christian Scientists with Universalists, 
proponents of evolution, Ethical 
Culturists, and immigrants as ‘“car- 
buncles on the body politic” in a sermon 
on February 5.” 


Baptist: .cccdsscecec ci anteceedc aes iaesars 26 
Catholic: siisiicsdfanieawa,<eunieear salen tence 64 
Church of Christ ............ 0. cece eee eee 7 
Christian Science ................ 22sec e eee 3 
Congregational .............. ccc cece eens 4 
Episcopal is aiccd ies ce teaakaak coe caseds 25 
Evangelical Assoc. ...........:c eee cere ee ee 5 


Evangelical Lutheran 
Free Methodist ...........cc cee eee nese eens 


German Evangelical 
English Evangelical .....................04. 
Jewish 
German Meth. Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Swedengorgen ...........cccceeeseeeeeeeeee 
Methodist Episcopal ................0.005 
Unitarian. 63 ices cee eo cc nana wnasee vases 
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Like most Sunday campaigns, the one 
in Buffalo was not limited to the taber- 
nacle — all of Buffalo and most of the 
outlying metropolitan area provided a 
playing field for Sunday and his team. 
After putting in three or four hours a 
day at the tabneracle, the indefatigable 
Sunday traveled throughout the city to 
lecture and sightsee. 


Ideologically speaking, Sunday did 
not exactly limit himself to the taber- 
nacle, either. His theology was peppered 
with political opinions and his Buffalo 
audience often understandably failed to 
distinguish between Sunday’s word and 
God’s on important issues of the day.On 
February 4, he preached behind a flag- 
draped pulpit proclaiming that he 
“backed Wilson and Old Glory to the 
limit”’; throughout the campaign, 
“America” alternated with ‘Brighten 
the Corner’ as the most popular taber- 
nacle hymn. Five weeks later, Sunday 
suggested outright that ‘‘a telegram be 
sent to Governor Whitman in apprecia- 
tion of the Hill-Wheeler Bill and 
another to President Wilson, pledging 
support in the event of this country be- 
ing involved in war” and the telegrams 
went out that night.” All the usual 
political issues with moral overtones in- 
sinuated themselves into sermons and 
statements released to newspapers, in- 
cluding Prohibition,” abortion (on 


Universalist ........... 0... cece cece een e ees 2 
United Brethren in Christ .................. 4 
Miscellaneous ..............002ecceeeeeeeee 6 


(From Buffalo City Directory, 1917). 

25. BDC, March 12, 1917, 4. The telegrams 
read: ‘To President Wilson — 14,000 Buffalo men 
at a meeting in the Sunday tabernacle this after- 
noon by standing vote unanimously pledged sup- 
port to the President in the event of war.” 


“To Governor Whitman — At our tabernacle 
service today 14,000 men when asked if I might 
send a message from them to Governor Whitman, 
thanking him for his generous support of the Hill- 
Wheeler local option bill, shouted, “Yes, we want 
that!” enthusiastically voting as one man” (sign- 
ed by L.S. Bigelow, chairman of the local com- 
mittee.) 

26. In the sermon on “Booze and Boozers” 
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March 10, in a meeting for women, he 
denounced ‘‘as one of the most per- 
nicious measures ever attempted the re- 
cent bill introduced in the New York 
State Legislature concerning birth con- 
trol,” though it must be said to his 
credit he put in a good word about 
women’s suffrage), immigration, evolu- 
tion, and unionization. Just one day 
before he was scheduled to speak before 
a delegation of 3,000 railroad workers on 
March 17, Sunday released a statement 
to the press that “the impending 
railroad strike is a most selfish and un- 
patriotic piece of business ... if this 
strike is allowed to go on, the situation 
will be worse than ever and is likely to 
foster a spirit of anarchy.” The sawdust 
trail for Sunday’s converts did not stop 
at the doors of the tabernacle, but in 
many cases led straight to the voting 
booths. 


A daily program of campaign ac- 
tivities, with their time and location, 
appeared in the Daily Courier for the 
entire 8 week period, accompanying the 
inevitable article on the preceding day’s 
events in the tabernacle. 


The article on the Sunday campaign 
was never very difficult to find; Sunday 
managed to merit first-page headlines 
every day except Tuesdays (Monday 
was Billy’s day off) for two solid 
months. Estimates of the size of the 


(February 26), Sunday asked, “Say will you line 
up for Prohibition? Men of Buffalo and our na- 
tion, how many of you promise that by the help of 
God you will vote against whisky? Stand up — let 
me have a look at you!” After the meeting, Volney 
Kinne sent a telegram to the U.S. Senate, 
reading: 


“15,000 men of Buffalo, representing many of 
the city’s largest industries and its business and 
professional life, rising unanimously amid cheers 
while Billy Sunday from the platform waved a silk 
American flag, voted to express their appreciation 
to the . . . U.S. Congress for their action to effec- 
tively protect prohibition states against incoming 
liquor and its transmitting of liquor adver- 
tisements through the mails . . . and urged the 
privilege to vote for national prohibition.” 


audience and the number of trail-hitters 
were always prominently displayed and 
the accompanying text invariably 
enumerated whatever records had been 
broken and set that day — and a new 
record was set virtually every day. 
Headlines for the week of February 24- 
March 3 give some indication of the ex- 
tent of this madness: 


2/24—Sunday Greets 171 Trail Hitters 
on Record Night 


2/25—Billy Maintains Leading Pace in 
Buffalo’s Campaign — Last Week 
Biggest With 116,840 


2/26—Record Day in Buffalo for Billy — 
Biggest Day So Far of Campaign 
Brings Out 41,500 Persons to 
Three Meetings 


2/27—Billy Observes Usual Rest Day 
(Monday) 


2/28—Sunday Displays New Kind of 
Vigor with Ma on Hand — Taber- 
nacle Filled to Doors 


3/1 —Sunday Appears in Role of 
Dynamo at Big Glory Barn 


3/2 —Billy Berates Those Who Lack 
Faith in the Bible 


3/3 —Billy Addresses Biggest Weekday 
Crowd to Date — Nearly 2800 
Hear Him Rap Amusements in 
Two Sermons 


Attendance records were not the only 
attention-getters in the Sunday cam- 
paign — as was expressed in a headline 
appearing March 10, “Delegations Help 
Billy Put Snap in Every Meeting.” 
Without the delegations in attendance 
at the tabernacle service, the Sunday 
campaigns of 1917-1918 were about as 
distinguishable as assemblyline Model 
A Fords. It certainly was not sermon 
content or organizational structure that 
gave each crusade character — it was 
instead the body of delegations each 
city sent to the tabernacle. The 
delegations in Buffalo were remarkably 
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Billy Sunday speaking to employees at the Larkin 
Co. 


diverse, ranging in size from a delega- 
tion of two ushers from the Boston cam- 
paign to 8,500 members of the Buffalo 
chapter of Masons. Once in the taber- 
nacle, delegations were announced and 
welcomed by Homer Rodeheaver, Sun- 
day’s music director and warm-up man 
par excellence. Before Sunday’s sermon, 
“Rody” would call on the delegations 
for their favorite hymn and afterwards 
conduct singing duels between married 
and single members, males and females, 
and even between rival delegations. The 
first delegation in the Buffalo taber- 
nacle, 80 ladies from the Home for the 
Friendless, requested ‘‘Blessed 
Assurance” as their favorite hymn on 
January 31. Often, instead of requesting 
a hymn, groups would offer their own 
prepared songs. On Student Night, 
when 6,500 high school and college 
students from all over Western New 
York tried to “outdo one another in 
singing praises of Billy and Ma,” 
Lafayette High School volunteered its 
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own version of “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are”— 


Oh, Billy Sunday, We’re for you 

Your Lafayette friends, tried and true 
We will ever remember what in Buffalo 
you do 

Oh, Billy Sunday, We’re for you.” 


Not content with merely bringing 
prepared songs, some delegations also 
brought their own musical accompani- 
ment. The Tonawanda Brotherhood Bi- 
ble Class, the Delaware Avenue Baptist 
Church, the University of Buffalo, and 
the Lackawanna Steel Workers all 
brought their own bands, the Maple 
Street Baraca Class brought a violin 
orchestra, the Pierce-Arrow Company 
and the Springville Church brought 
along their own choirs, and the Central 
Park Avenue School brought a 
cheerleader. 


Besides introducing the delegations 
and conducting the song service, Rody 
also announced the gifts given to Sun- 
day by the delegations. The evangelist’s 
velvet-padded pulpit was seldom free of 
floral bouquets and sprays of roses, 
jonquils, or carnations, all from the 
delegations. Slightly more elaborate 
than the usual bouquet was the 
Railroad Workers’ gift of floral lantern 
inscribed, ‘““When the train arrives up 
yonder, I’ll be there.” Even more 
elaborate were many of the gifts that ex- 
emplified either the donor or the 
recipient. The Elk Street Market 
delegation presented Sunday with a 
basket of fruit bearing the legend, 
‘Hope you bat the Devil out of Buffalo 
— Not a base hit but a home run.” A 
delegation of 10,000 lumber dealers 
donated a giant baseball bat with a 
similar inscription. From the Central 
YMCA he received a leatherbound gold- 
engraved copy of Fosdick’s Manhood of 
the Master and from the Junior Order 
of Mechanics a_ personalized Bible. 
Somewhat more mysteriously, the 


27. BDC, February 3, 1917, 1. 
28. BDC, March 22, 1917, 4. 
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Pilgrim Congregational Church 
presented him with a set of silver shirt 
studs. 


In addition to Rodeheaver’s introduc- 
tion, delegations frequently received a 
word or two of recognition from Sunday 
himself, usually some pleasantry along 
the lines of ‘“‘The Masons are the 
classiest bunch that can be lined up 
anywhere,” or a brief anecdote revealing 
a personal connection with the group in 
question (he told 3,000 Swedish- 
Americans that he nearly married a 
Swede once before he had met Ma). 
Both Sunday and Rodeheaver played 
upon the solidarity and group loyalty of 
delegations to increase the number of 
converts at trail-hitting time.‘‘Rody told 
the Oddfellows that they should go for 
the record in one delegation and (that) 
the journey down the sawdust trail is 
not as hard as the journey to Jericho 
they had all taken,’ and Sunday en- 
couraged the Railroad Workers with, 
“You’ve got a lot of sand, but I expect 
when I give the invitation tonight some 
of your drivers will slip.” As a result of 
such maneuvering, delegations often 
raced with each other to be the first at 
the pulpit when Sunday called for con- 
verts. 


Only a tiny fraction of the audience 
ever hit the trail. The highest percent 
response for any one meeting was on the 
second to last day of the campaign, at 
the night service, when 16% of the 
audience of 14,400 marched up the saw- 
dust trail, but generally the converts 
constituted a mere 2 or 3% of the 
audience at most. In Buffalo, the 
audience seemed far more willing to 
answer the needs of the spirit by finan- 
cial contribution rather than by trail- 
hitting. 


Excitement mounted in the final 
week of the campaign, when the local 
committee began to capitalize on a new 
opportunity to set a record. On March 


29. BDC, March 17, 1917, 4. 


19, three Buffalo clergymen addressed 
the tabernacle crowds and urged that 
they “let the nation know that Buffalo 
wants to stand in line with other cities 
in the country and step a little in ad- 
vance and let future Sunday campaign 
cities toe up to our mark.” In other 
words, Buffalo was supposed to give 
Sunday the largest free-will offering he 
had ever received,” larger even than 
$53,000 free-will offering Sunday had 
received in Philadelphia two years 
before. Envelopes were passed out at 
each service so that people who did not 
expect to attend the final day’s 
ceremonies could contribute. Rev. Carl 
Case of the Delaware Ave. Baptist 
Church recommended that people pay 
by check, so that Sunday could return 
the endorsed check (after cashing it), for 
the donor to keep as an autographed 
souvenir. Attendance during the final 
few days of the campaign soared, and 
trail-hitting records were broken at one 
service after another. Donations poured 
in from the tabernacle and in the mail 
throughout the week, too, so that, 
although only $18,316.27 was collected 
during the last 4 services on March 25, 
Sunday went home to Winona Lake, In- 
diana, with Ma, Rody, and a check for 
$42,204.74, a respectable, if not record- 
breaking, salary for two months’ work. 


The Sunday campaign conservation 
committee set about making plans to 
cultivate and maintain the interest of 
the new converts; a Businessman’s Billy 
Sunday Club was formed, as was a 
YMCA Trail Hitters Club. The conver- 
sion cards, organized according to 
denomination, were handed out to the 
local ministers, who began the task of 
encouraging the new affiliates and 
arranging for them to join the church. 
Many ministers reported “scores of new 


30. McLoughlin, op. cit., 113. Customarily, 
Sunday received no remuneration for his own ser- 
vices except for the free-will offering collected on 
the final day of the crusade. 

31. BDC, April 3, 1917, 9. 


members’? — Bishop William Burt 
reported that his congregation at the 
Asbury Methodist Church had in- 
creased by 153 new members, all of 
whom attributed their membership to 
Billy Sunday’s crusade.” 


Many more ministers, however, 
shared the experience that Reverend 
Case had: 


Speaking for my own church as an il- 
lustration, about half the cards signed are 
those of church members, and not, as I 
had anticipated, of the indifferent, but of 
the most conscientious workers of the 
church... .” 


“. . Half the remainder of his cards, 
after deducting the 50% which were his 
own church members, were signed by 
children ... either too young to be 
accepted as regular church members or, 
if acceptable, they were hardly financial 
assets.”**> In addition, many of the 
cards, over and above the 5,000 marked 
“Out of town,” were filled out in- 
completely, gave inaccurate or fictitious 
names and addresses, or were otherwise 
mismanaged, misrepresented, or mis- 
laid. Many ministers eagerly an- 
ticipating enlarging their flocks were 
sadly disappointed. The church records 
for Rev. Case’s own congregation, the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, show 
if anything a decreased enrollment and 
attendance for the year following the 
Sunday crusade.””™ 


All the clergymen and all the conser- 
vation committees could not maintain 
interest in the message after the man 
was gone. Even the physical reminders 
of Sunday’s visit to the city soon dis- 
appeared. A Bowmansville lumber 
dealer had put in the highest bid for the 
lumber and sent crews in on March 28 
to begin the job of dismantling the huge 


32. McLoughlin, op. cit., 201. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Delaware Avenue Baptist Church — 50th 
Anniversary, 1882-1932, Buffalo, 1932. 
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wooden tabernacle. The process of 
demolition proceeded rapidly, since the 
International League ball park grounds 
had to be cleared prior to May 3, open- 
ing day of baseball season. The plum- 
bing fixtures, the hospital beds, and the 
56 stoves and furnaces from the taber- 
nacle were all auctioned off to private 
concerns and choir chairs were sold for 
$.75 to choir members and souvenir 
collectors. The Buffalo Evangelical 
Association even auctioned off the 
thousands of bales of sawdust that had 
been used during the campaign to 
fortune-hunters certain in the convic- 
tion that the sawdust contained untold 
treasures of lost watches, coins, and 
jewelry for whoever had the patience to 
sift through it. 
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Billy and Ma Sunday with his co-workers and executive employees of the Larkin Co. 


The articles about Sunday campaign 
conservation work appeared more and 
more infrequently, and when they did 
appear, it was in the back pages of the 
Buffalo Daily Courier; as the articles 
slipped out of view, the memory of the 
campaign slipped out of mind. Bishop 
Burt’s “glorious victories” had, along 
with the envisioned ‘Hundreds of new 
members”? mysteriously failed to 
materialize; Buffalo had been subjected 
to “the plainest talking to in its history” 
and had turned a deaf ear. 

One conceivable reason that the 
revival was so easily dismissed from 
memory is that a whole new show had 
come to town, bigger and better than 
the Sunday pageant. On April 7, Buf- 
falo newspapers proclaimed the fact 


that the United States had finally 
declared war on Imperial Germany. All 
over the city, people interrupted their 
regular routine to help set new records 
for Buffalo—and in the weeks to fol- 
low, the numbers of recruits and en- 
listments were to replace the numbers of 
trail-hitters and converts as front-page 
headline material. The efficiency that 
had organized a near-perfect Billy Sun- 
day crusade was redirected to the good 
of the American war effort. YMCA 
groups and churches turned from con- 
serving new converts to rolling ban- 
dages, conducting Liberty Loan drives, 
and corresponding with local boys 
shipped overseas.” Sunday’s recruits for 


Book Review 


Chautauqua. A Center for Education, 
Religion, and the Arts in America. By 
Theodore Morrison. (Chicago: Universi- 
ty of Chicago Press, 1974. Pp. viii, 350, 
index.) ($10.50) 


“No survey of education in either the 
state or the nation would be complete 
without mention of the Chautauqua 
Institution,” wrote Hamilton College’s 
David Maldwin Ellis and his 
collaborators in A History of New York 
State. Founded in 1874 by the 
Methodist bishop John Heyl] Vincent 
and Lewis Miller, a wealthy manufac- 
turer and inventor, Chautauqua has 
been a tremendous influence on 
American civilization. Despite its 
modest beginnings — as a summer 
study assembly for Sunday school 
teachers — Chautauqua soon became, 
as Professor Ellis observed, the most 
notable force in adult education in the 
United States. More and more people 
came each summer, and additional 
courses and kinds of entertainment were 
offered. The attendees came over the 
years to hear nationally known 
orchestras and singers, to learn 
languages, and to listen to noted writers 
and orators, clergymen and politicians. 


Christ were now signing up for the U.S. 
Army or Navy — the Kaiser’s Germany 
was a far more tangible enemy than Bil- 
ly Sunday’s Satan. The Sunday show 
was fine for the moment, and while it 
was going on the people of Buffalo had 
supported it with unqualified 
enthusiasm — but it had played out its 
engagement on March 25, and in the 
absence of the master showman, had 
been unceremoniously displaced by a 
ee more spectacular act, a World 
ar. 


35. See Delaware Avenue Baptist Church — 
50th Anniversary for a typical account of church 
activities during the war. 


Continuing to the present, these 
summer programs have included 
“courses” as varied as Practical Weav- 
ing and Modern Dance. Chautauqua 
was a serious place for study, and its 
founders were determined from its in- 
ception to avoid the evangelism so fre- 
quently associated with summer camp 
meetings in nineteenth century 
America. While emphasis was originally 
placed on the lectures and conferences 
at the summer programs, Chautauqua 
Institution branched out into offering 
continuous study in various fields 
through extension work and cor- 
respondence courses. It offered, through 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, a four-year reading program; and 
the Chautauqua Book-a-Month Club 
provided important and well-known 
books to some half million readers. 


At the annual summer sessions, 
audiences heard numerous leading 
authorities on virtually every subject 
imaginable, and Chautauqua became 
justifiably renown for its platform 
orators. Over the years a host of notables 
participated in the lakeside programs; 
they included such famed figures as 
Henry Ford, Jane Addams, Ida M. 
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Tarbell, Thomas Edison, Upton 
Sinclair, Admiral Richard Byrd, Amelia 
Earhart, Vachel Lindsay, David 
McCord, Theodore Roosevelt, Paul 
Dudley White, and Karl Menninger. 


“This book,” says the author, who is 
professor emeritus of English at Harvard 
University, “tries to tell the Chautau- 
qua story for readers not already ac- 
quainted with it, hoping at the same 
time not to exclude the interest of those 
who know the place and its work from 
long familiarity.”” His purpose has been 
admirably, handsomely accomplished. 
The book is a must for anyone who finds 
interest in reading about the positive 


achievements of concerned and respon- 
sible persons in furthering the unique 
enterprise that is American culture. 


The section on ‘Chautauqua in 
Photographs” (pp. 255-335) provides 171 
varied and historic views of buildings 
and people that are part of the story of 
Chautauqua; it’s a superb collection, 
alone worth the price of the book. 
Chautauqua is comprehensive, infor- 
mative, and scholarly. Professor 
Morrison is to be especially commended 
for giving upstate New Yorkers so 
worthwhile a study of one of their 
historically significant cultural in- 
stitutions. — Lionel D. Wyld 


The Skaneateles Community: A New York Utopia 


edited by 
H. Roger Grant 


The Skaneateles Community, located 
in New York’s Finger Lakes Region, is 
an obscure experiment in the annals 
of nineteenth century American 
utopianism.' Yet, the story of this par- 
ticular colony is significant, for in 
several ways it can be considered the 
quintessence of ante-bellum 
utopianism. 


1. The best studies dealing with nineteenth 
century American utopianism are Charles 
Nordhoff, The Communistic Societies of the 
United States (New York, 1875); William Alfred 
Hinds, American Communities (Chicago, 1902); 
and Arthur Eugene Bestor, Jr., Backwoods 
Utopias; The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of 
Communitarian Socialism in America, 1663-1829 
(Philadelphia, 1950). 

Although the Skaneateles Community is men- 
tioned in a variety of monographic works, unfor- 
tunately there is no adequate history of the 
colony. The leading accounts to date are John 
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Founded in the fall of 1843 by a band 
of reformers headed by Massachusetts 
abolitionist John Anderson Collins, the 
community resembled those societies 
established on the utopian principles of 
Robert Owen, Charles Fourier, and 
Albert Brisbane, Fourier’s American 
disciple. Although these experiments 
reject the sectarianism of the Shakers 


Humphrey Noyes, History of American Socialisms 
(Philadelphia, 1870), 161-180 and Hinds, 
American Communities, 255-262. Three primary 
sources are invaluable for the study of the 
Skaneateles experiment: the colony’s newspaper, 
The Communist, and the local Skaneateles 
papers, The Skaneateles Weekly Democrat and 
the Skaneateles Columbian. 

A useful compendium of utopian literature for 
the nineteenth century can be found in Robert S. 
Fogarty, ‘(Communal History in America,” 
American Studies: An International Newsletter, 
XII (1973), 3-21. 


and other religious communitarians, 
they sought to realize an ideal social 
theory which saw communal life either 
as an end in itself or as a model for the 
larger society to emulate. The builders 
of the Skaneateles Community wanted 
to construct a Puritan-like “City Upon 
a Hill” that would cast a beacon of hope 
and truth to all parts of the nation. At 
the society’s organizational meeting 
held in September, 1843, the 
Skaneateles utopians believed their ex- 
periment ‘would ultimately work a 
perfect regeneration of the race, by 
bringing man into harmony with the 
physical, moral and intellectual laws of 
his being.” And these communitarians, 
like comrades in other secular colonies 
of the period, launched their experiment 
in part as a response to hard times, 
rapid change, and industrialization. In 
an environment of their own creation, 
Collins and his followers sought to re- 
main independent and economically 
secure from the ravages of the “boom 
and bust” type of society. 

As with all utopians, residents of the 
Skaneateles Community had a variety 
of pet philosophies and schemes to im- 
plement their grand blueprint for a 
better life. Specifically, according to 
historian William Alfred Hinds, they 
endorsed “communism of property, the 
maintenance of marriage, the care of 
children by the Community; asserted 
that a vegetable and fruit diet is essen- 
tial to physical health, mental purity 
and social happiness; denounced the 
killing of animals, the eating of their 
flesh, the use of all narcotics and 
stimulants; and refused all recognition 
of human government or divine 
revelation.’ 

Additional events in the history of the 
Skaneateles Community place it in the 
mainstream of contemporary communal 


2. Quoted in Hinds, American Communities, 
255-256. 

3. Ibid., 256-257. 

4. Quoted in ibid., 261-262. The colony ended 
in May 1846. 

5. Bestor, Backwoods Utopias, 46. 


societies. Like so many others, whether 
secular or sectarian, the colony suffered 
from internal flareups; in fact, bickering 
became commonplace. And typical of 
the secular utopian colonies of the day, 
the Skaneateles membership remained 
small. The size never exceeded several 
dozen colonists. Finally, the New York 
utopia proved ephemeral. It lasted ap- 
proximately two and one-half years, 
thus resembling the average length of 
sectarian experiments. As for why it 
collapsed, the Skaneateles colonists 
simply lost hope in their attempt to ob- 
tain and proselytize their utopian ideal. 
Collins became convinced, wrote one 
contemporary, “that he and his fellow- 
members could not carry out in practice 
the principles of Communism; and call- 
ing the members together he explained 
to them his feelings on the subject, and 
that he had resolved to abandon the ex- 
periment .... Most of the members 
soon left, and the Community quietly 
dissolved.’” 


The following edited passage provides 
a rare glimpse of the Skaneateles Com- 
munity. The author, John Finch, had 
unique qualifications to judge the New 
York utopia. One time president of the 
Rational Society, the key Owenite 
organization in Great Britain, he visited 
a variety of sectarian communities in 
America during the mid-1840s.' It is 
known that a portion of the account, 
along with other “Notes on Travel in 
the United States,”’ appeared in the 
Owenite publication, The New Moral 
World, and apparently the Skaneateles 
report came into the possession of other 
utopians either in newspaper or letter 
form. This version was a letter sent to 
Dr. William Keil, founder and leader of 
the religious Bethel Society of 
Missouri.® 
6. See Hinds, American Communities, 259 and 
Noyes, History of American Socialisms, 168-169. 
The Skaneateles Community letter is owned by 
the Bethel Historical Association and is used with 
their permission. 
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Buffalo, N.Y. 
August 7th, 1845 
Sir: 


The Skaneateles Community was es- 
tablished about two years ago, principally 
through the instrumentality of Mr. John 
A. Collins,’ on the principles of Owen.® 


Mr. Collins held to the no-government 
or non-resistance principles, and while he 
claimed for the community the right to 
receive and reject members, he refused to 
appeal to the government to aid him in 
expelling imposters, intruders, and un- 
ruly members, which virtually amounted 
to throwing the doors wide open for the 
reception of all kinds of worthless 
characters. In consequence of his effort to 
reduce the principle to practice, the Com- 
munity soon swarmed with an unprin- 
cipled, indolent and selfish class of 
“Reformers,” as they termed themselves; 
one of whom, a lawyer, got half of the es- 
tate into his own hands, and well nigh 
ruined the concern.’ Mr. Collins, from ex- 
perience, at length became convinced of 
his errors, as to these new fangled Yankee 
notions, and has now abandoned them, 
recovered the property, got rid of the 
worthless and dissatisfied members, 
restored the society to peace and har- 
mony, and they are now employed in for- 
ming a new constitution for the society in 
agreement with the knowledge they have 
all gained by the last two years’ ex- 
perience. 


Skaneateles Community Estate is 
situated in Onondaga County, three 
miles from the beautiful Town ana Lake 
of Skaneateles, State of New York. It is 
two miles from the Buffalo and Albany 
railroad, and the branch from that road 
to Skaneateles passes through the estate. 
It is only five miles from the Erie canal, 
seven from Auburn, seventeen from 
Syracuse, four from Sennett, four from 


7. A biographical sketch of John Anderson 
Collins (1810-1879) can be found in the Dictionary 
of American Biography (New York, 1930), Vol. IX, 
307-308. 


Collin’s world views are succinctly expressed in 
a 32-page pamphlet, A Bird’s Eye View of Society 
as It Is, and as It Should Be (Boston, 1844). 

8. Owen is Robert Dale Owen (1801-1877), who 
established the famous New Harmony, Indiana, 
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Elbridge, four from Marcellus, with a 
large population in all the surrounding 
country. 

The estate contains 304 acres, and 50 
acres of excellent wood-land also belongs 
to it on Skaneateles lake,'® 224 acres of 
which are under cultivation, or are oc- 
cupied by the buildings and gardens; and 
there are 130 acres of wood land. The es- 
tate, as well as the whole neighborhood, is 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, 
is very healthy, and is as pretty a country 
as any that I have seen on this continent. 
The river from the Skaneateles lake, 
which lake is 16 miles and 1 broad, runs 
half a mile through the estate, in which 
space it has a fall of 60 feet, and has at all 
times an abundant supply of the best of 
water, sufficient to turn any quantity of 
machinery that could be fixed upon it. 
The timber growing on the estate is of the 
finest quality, and will keep their saw 
mill fully employed for years to come. 
There is a good spring of excellent water 
near their dwelling house, that will fully 
supply their domestic wants, both house, 
stables, and etc. They have an abun- 
dance of good common lime stone, and an 
excellent lime stone for cement, which 
setts [sic] well under water. They have 
plenty of brick clay and sand for mortar, 
limestone for buildings and good gravel 
for roads. The soil is fertile and there are 
large quantities of vegetable manure on 
the estate. 

They have an excellent Saw Mill and 
Turning Shop, worked by a water wheel, 
and a good drying house for their timber, 
all new and built by themselves. They 
have two large barns, two stables, a cow 
house, a printing office, coach house, 
large dining hall with sleeping rooms over 
it, 50 feet by 32, attached to a very good 
stone farm house; and they have laid the 
foundation of another large building, 100 
feet long and 40 feet broad. They have a 
garden for vegetables, another for flowers, 


commune. Here, during the 1820s, he ex- 
perimented in social reform through cooperation 
and rational education. 

9. The attorney was a Syracuse resident, Quin- 
cy A, Johnson. One contemporary described John- 
son as a “long-headed, tonguey lawyer.” 

10. Collins bought the Skaneateles property for 
$15,000, paying $5,000 as a down payment. 


and a large orchard, which last year 
produced 1200 bushels of fine apples. 

Owing to the dissentions that arose 
from their defective organization at the 
first, a considerable number of the 
residents have either been dismissed, or 
have withdrawn from the place. The pop- 
ulation, therefore, at present numbers 
only 11 adult male members, 8 females 
and 7 children; but these all appear to be 
firmly united, and determined to carry 
out the experiment to a successful issue." 
They seem to understand the principles 
of the system and the necessity of living 
up to them. And I feel certain that if they 
continue to act with that unity and good 
feeling which prevails among them at 
present, that perhaps in two and certain- 
ly in three years, they will be able to pay 
all the debts they are owing, and be free. 
The whole of the members, male and 
female, labor most industriously from 6 
till 6; and having a large order for their 
saw mill and turning shop, they work 
them night and day, with two sets of 
men, working each twelve hours — the 
saw mill and turning shop being their 
principal sources of revenue. But whilst 
attending diligently to their labor, the 
mind is not neglected. They have an ex- 
cellent News and Reading Room, regular- 
ly supplied with more than 40 different 
newspapers, and they publish fortnightly 
themselves, ‘‘The Communist’’ 
newspaper, for which they get the other 
newspapers in exchange, postage free. 
There are weekly lectures delivered by 
the members, and also weekly literary 
and scientific meetings of the society. 
There is a dancing school, singing school, 
and a weekly ball or dancing class. The 
children are placed under the care of an 
intelligent female member for instruction 
suited to their age. They are nearly all of 
the infant class. 

The produce of the land and of the saw 
mill this year, will much more than 
realize the following statement: 


= acres wheat — 1,000 bushels, @ 8712 


Siavalibzeravesa Wie relatane-asardive Waves $875.00 
t acres barley — 2,000 bushels, ¢ 43% 
CUBS si ctiotn Rut dninie chatmtae ein’ 875.00 


15 acres Indian corn — 500 bushels, @ 


BONCISE se sdwrneasccsiawiwe wan 250.00 
10 acres broom corn — 500 bushels, @ 
2 0 a ner 125.00 
4,000 brooms ............... 400.00 
5 acres oats — 250 bushels, @ 25 cts. 
baie Sele wi Ree Sled Macmaees eee ee 62.50 
3 acres potatoes — 450 bushels, @ 18% 
CUS: sstsanaciesdurasGaenotaes 87.50 


ee oy 


2 acres peas, 2 fruit and vegetables 


sid agin arasesiv (a wvermenaneres ances ace 120.00 
Saw Mill and etc., 200 days @ 30 per 
DAY esis isiceeis Saeakanees 6,000.00 

8,855.00 


Expenditures will be: 
Interest on capital, ($14,000) $900.00 


HOPseS! sss sidsiswwecawasae 125.00 
Hired labor ..............0. 1,300.00 
Board and clothing members 1,300.00 
S6@d)  cisis Sess detiasseoreess 100.00 
TAXES: 63s. crsauies sie aa aie aena ee 40.00 

$3,765.00 
Balance, profit ............ $5,090.00 


Summary of the Land: 
152 acres were under tillage this year 
30 acres are in summer fallow 
42 pastorage and occupied by buildings, 
yard, farm yards, and etc. 
80 acres of wood land, at home 
50 acres of wood land at Skaneateles 
lake Total 354 acres. 


This year they have planted 60 Peach 
trees, also a quantity of Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, 
Apples, Grapes, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, etc. They have 
7 cows, 2 steers, 4 oxen, and 5 horses. 


It will be seen that if they do no more 
business than they are doing at present, 
they will be able to pay off their debts of 
every description before the end of three 
years; and as they are preparing to in- 
crease their business, and to bring more 
land into cultivation, I have no doubt 
they will be able to pay all their debts in 
two years. Their progress onward will 
then be very rapid. 


The whole family live on fruit, 
vegetables, and milk alone. Their food 


11. Edmund N. Leslie in his History of 
Skaneateles (Auburn, N.Y., 1882), 176, describes 
the membership as being “composed largely of 


lawyers, physicians, and other professional men, 
and women of culture and refinement... .” 
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and clothing, therefore, costs con- 
siderable less than one dollar per week 
each. Most of them bathe every day, 
more healthy, active men and women are 
not to be found. 


They are frugal and hard working for 
the purposes of paying their debts. When 
this is done they will increase their com- 
forts, lessen their hours of labor, and im- 
prove their mode of living every way. 
They will labor to enjoy and not to ac- 
cumulate useless wealth. 


I am, 
Friends, Brothers and Sisters 
Sincerely yours, 
John Finch 


P.S. The Constitution which this Com- 
munity are about adopting, embraces 
many features of the Constitution of the 
Zoar Community.” 


12. The Zoar Community (1817-1898) was a 
German colony of religious separatists located in 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
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Errata 


The editor regrets several errors in the article, ““The Papers of Julius W. 
Pratt, 1905-1972,” by Richard W. Constantine and Arthur C. Detmers in the 
summer 1975, issue of Niagara Frontier. Dr. Pratt, writing from Medford Leas, 
New Jersey, has noted the following corrections: 


p. 39, col. 2, lines 5 and 6. Cedartown Cotton and Export Co. of Cedartown, Georgia. 


p. 40, col. 2, lines 7 and 8. . . . was relinquished in 1948 because in 1946 he had 
assumed the deanship of the Graduate School and found the two ad- 
ministrative jobs more than he wanted. 


p. 44, col. 1, lines 7 and 8... . pertaining to a short sketch of John L. O’Sullivan. 
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The Political Career of DeWitt Clinton: 


A Need for Reinterpretation 


by Michael P. Lagana 


In 1842, less than two decades after 
DeWitt Clinton’s death, Jabez Ham- 
mond began publishing his celebrated 
History of Political Parties in the State 
of New York. Since Hammond’s work 
has become something of a standard 
source for students of Clinton’s career, 
the question naturally arises, what ac- 
counts for its influence? 

Undoubtedly, Hammond’s detailed 
analysis of Clinton’s role in New York 
politics, much of which was based on 
his unique first hand knowledge of per- 
sons and events, had a great deal to do 
with the History’s success. For Ham- 
mond called attention not only to Clin- 
ton’s ‘“‘grand strategy,’’ but to his 
characteristic operating tactics as well. 
With regard to the first, Hammond 
noted that 


If Mr. Clinton had any general system 
of political action, it was one tending 
to a merger or amalgamation of all 
parties into one, or to erect out of the 
two existing parties a third party, the 
object of which should be his in- 
dividual support. 


And with reference to the second, he 
pointed out how in 1801, for example, 
Clinton helped introduce new rules and 
procedures for the dispensation of 
patronage in New York. However, lest 
anyone “‘mistakenly”’ assume that Clin- 
ton was skillful and creative as a politi- 
cian, Hammond quite definitely 
asserted that, in regard to coalition 
politics, ‘the idea of an amalgamation 
of parties in a free state is chimerical, 


1. Jabez Hammond, The History of Political 
Parties in the State of New York (3 vols.; 2nd ed.; 
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and the notion that three parties can, 
for any conceivable time exist, is 
ridiculous.” Even the patronage system 
Clinton had had a hand in introducing 
was flawed, Hammond said, because it 
had “frequently produced a state of 
feeling which threatened a dissolution 
of the bonds which unite together a 
civilized and Christian community.” 
When it came to tactics, Clinton was 
not ‘“‘a good practical politician.” 


This patently negative thesis was 
rendered all the more impressive by the 
wealth of information — drawn also 
from Hammond’s own special resources 
— which accompanied it. Indeed, the 
History of Political Parties is filled with 
interesting commentary concerning 
Clinton’s political contemporaries, men 
such as Vice-President Daniel D. 
Tompkins, who had the “‘peculiar facul- 
ty of never forgetting the name or face 
of .. . [any] person with whom he had 
ever conversed,” and Governor Silas 
Wright, who “had a sacred regard for 
the feelings of those with whom he was 
associated, and would not willingly do 
any act calculated to wound the 
feelings of even the most sensitive.” 
Hammond even rescued from oblivion a 
great many of the lesser politicans of 
DeWitt Clinton’s time, men who as in- 
dividuals did not have a major impact 
on any of the larger issues of the day, 
but who in the aggregate are important 
for developing a well-balanced view of 
the era. Hence George Tibbits, ‘‘a man 
of profound sagacity” who was rather 


Buffalo: Phinney and Company, 1850), I, 164-67, 
170-71, 462, 476. 


DeWitt Clinton 


too ‘“‘desirous of receiving a ‘considera- 
tion’ for all his political acts,” has 
space allotted him, as does Abraham 
Van Vechten, “the very impersonation 
of ancient federalism,” who ‘“‘had an in- 
stinctive horror at all innovations, and 
at every thing which was new.’” 

But if historians have many many 
cogent reasons for consulting the 
History, it would appear that they have 
been altogether too uncritical in their 
acceptance of its views. Perhaps Jabez 
Hammond himself would have marvell- 
ed at how well his interpretation of 
Clinton has survived over the last one 
hundred and thirty-three years; after 
all, two of his three volumes were 
written, as he admitted, ‘‘in haste,” 
and even for a later edition no extensive 
re-writing was done. Hammond’s work 
was certainly not the product of a man 
seeking to have the final word on his 
subject. Moreover, there is a serious 
discrepancy between Hammond’s low 
opinion of Clinton’s political abilities 
and Clinton’s success in obtaining im- 
portant offices. For the reality is that 
Clinton held office during thirty-one of 
his forty-one years in politics, that he 


2. Ibid., I, 361-62, 456-57; III, 25. Italics in 
original. 


was Mayor of New York City for ten 
years and Governor of the State for nine 
years, that he almost won the Presiden- 
cy in 1812 and was considered a 
presidential possibility at other times 
as well. One begins to suspect, indeed, 
that if office-holding be any test, Clin- 
ton was a better politician than Ham- 
mond gave him credit for.’ 


Nonetheless, historians who have 
dealt extensively with DeWitt Clinton 
since Hammond’s time have not 
seriously qualified or substantially 
altered the picture he presented. Clin- 
ton’s twentieth century biographer, 
Dorothie Bobbe, tended to align herself 
with Hammond because she, too, could 
not find much to report that was 
skillful or creative about his methods as 
a politician. Although she described the 
patronage system he had helped in- 
troduce in 1801 as “revolutionary” and 
believed that he had partially sustained 
himself by it, she thought, on the other 
hand, that the patronage operations of 
his era often tended to encourage 
“contention,” ‘envy,’ “hatred and 
malice.” Dixon Ryan Fox seems also to 
have agreed with the larger outlines of 
Hammond’s picture. “In all the arts 
which qualify a politician,” he wrote, 
Clinton “was indifferent or singularly 
clumsy.” Holmes Alexander went so far 
as to assert that Clinton had 
“renounced” his patronage system, 
which, even if true, would still leave the 
short-term effect and possible long- 
range result of his operations to be con- 
sidered, something which Alexander did 
not do, although he implied that Clin- 
ton’s methods lacked creativity in both 
respects. According to Howard Lee 
McBain, Clinton’s patronage operations 
departed significantly from the practice 
of his predecessors, but McBain’s state- 
ment that Clinton “never showed any 
great power in the handling of men”’ in- 
dicates that he, too, downgraded the 
New Yorker’s abilities. And although 


3. Ibid., II, 540. 
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De Alva Stanwood Alexander ap- 
preciated the bold use Clinton made of 
the patronage dispensing power to 
strengthen his position, he likewise did 
not on the whole convey the impression 
that Clinton was very competent as a 
politician; rather, through 
pronouncements such as ‘“‘all of what is 
known as the politician’s art .. . [Clin- 
ton] professed to despise,” he tended to 
convey instead the idea that Clinton’s 
talents were not of a very high order. 
Finally, the most recent author to com- 
ment extensively on Clinton, Alvin 
Kass, concurred that there did not seem 
to be any constructive aspects to Clin- 
ton’s operations. Thus by echoing the 
views found in the History of Political 
Parties, historians have left unresolved 
the problems associated with Ham- 
mond’s original treatment of Clinton as 
a politician.‘ 


Surely a new examination of DeWitt 
Clinton’s career is required if these 
problems are to be cleared up. It is im- 
portant, however, that Clinton not be 
judged according to the political stan- 
dards of a later era and by the in- 
dividual historian’s reactions to these 
standards. Indeed, I cannot help 
suspecting that an underlying cause of 
the difficulties surrounding Hammond’s 
and his successors’ interpretation is 
their failure to exercise precisely this 
kind of discretion. It is of no small 
significance that by the time Jabez 
Hammond began publishing his 
History, the American two-party 
system had begun to coalesce; balanc- 
ed, organized parties had come to exist 
in most of the American states, and 
their operations had remarkably 
affected the outcome of the 1840 


4. Dorothie Bobbé, DeWitt Clinton (New York: 
Minton, Balch and Company, 1933), 80, 240; Dix- 
on Ryan Fox, The Decline of the Aristocracy in 
the Politics of New York (2nd ed.; New York, 
Evanston, and London: Harper and Row, 1965), 
345; Holmes Alexander, The American Tallyrand 
(N.Y. & London: Harper & Bros., 1935), 85-86; 
Howard Lee McBain, DeWitt Clinton and the 
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Presidential election. In addition, 
between 1832 and 1842 Hammond had 
watched the Loco Foco and Anti- 
Masonic Parties terminate their in- 
dependent existences, the former re- 
joining the Democratic Party, the 
latter merging with the National 
Republicans to form the Whig Party. 
No doubt these circumstances influenc- 
ed his opinions, for in his discussion of 
the final days of the Loco Foco Party, 
he noted, as if drawing the moral of the 
tale for us, ‘that three parties can not, 
for any considerable time, exist in a 
state.” There is, then, the strong 
probability that Hammond’s judgment 
of Clinton’s methods was based upon 
concepts which gained acceptance long 
after Clinton had launched his career. 
This does not mean, though, that 
because Hammond supported the two 
party system, he sanctioned everything 
that was connected with it. For he 
definitely did not approve of the way 
patronage operations were conducted in 
his own time, as he indicated by his 
statement that “parties are legitimately 
founded in a free state. ..upon... 
difference of opinion,” and not upon 
“the charm of names and party dis- 
cipline’; that parties, in other words, 
ought to be founded upon principle and 
not upon patronage and personalities. 
Hence his disaffection with some of the 
system’s operations might also have 
hindered his ability to appreciate objec- 
tively the significance of Clinton’s 
patronage innovations. Moreover, all 
the historians who followed Hammond 
wrote in an era when the two party 
system had come to be considered an 
entrenched feature of American 
political life, and they, too, displayed a 
certain disenchantment with some of 


Patronage (New York: Columbia University 
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the same features of that system. Thus 
Dorothie Bobbe’s own personal dislike 
for politics — which appears evident in 
her statement that “by ‘politics’ [Clin- 
ton’s] . . . motives and aims... could 
not but have been sullied’”” — possibly 
accounts for her concern to show not so 
much that Clinton was a better politi- 
cian than Hammond believed, but 
rather that he personally was ‘“‘too big”’ 
a man to give himself over completely 
to those political activities of which she 
disapproved. And Holmes Alexander’s 
disaffection was so great that it ap- 
parently made him more concerned to 
“pin the blame’’ for the creation of the 
modern party system on Martin Van 
Buren, whom he accused of being ‘“‘The 

5. Richard P. McCormick, “‘New Perspectives 
in Jacksonian Politics,” American Historical 
Review, LXV, (January, 1960), 300-01; Ham- 
mond, op. cit., II, 79, 398-99, 502-03; Bobbe, op. 


American Tallyrand,’”’ than to re- 
evaluate Clinton’s role in New York 
politics.° 

In DeWitt Clinton’s time, the in- 
tellectual stimulation and excitement 
engendered by Clinton’s own ideas and 
operations and by the challenges of his 
opponents were so captivating that an 
interested observer from Tennessee, 
Andrew Jackson, was moved to declare 
to a New Yorker he had chanced to 
meet, “I am not a politician, but if I 
were a politician, I would be a New 
York politician.” It is to be hoped that 
future investigations will recapture 
some of this excitement and create a 
more convincing interpretation of 
DeWitt Clinton’s political career.‘ 
cit., 223, 240, 271. 

6. James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson (3 
vols.; New York: Mason Brothers, 1861), III, 136. 
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The Niagara Grab and the Precedent 
of Federal Regulation of Niagara Falls 


by Arthur O. White 


From 1895 to 1906 intense competi- 
tion ensued between conservationists 
hoping to preserve the beauty of 
Niagara Falls, and capitalists wanting 
to divert water above the cataract for 
power. The transmission of hydroelec- 
tric energy from Niagara Falls to Buf- 
falo by the Niagara Power Company ex- 
cited the imagination of leading 
capitalists. Edward D. Adams, of New 
York City, backed by financiers in- 
cluding J. P. Morgan and J. Jacob 
Astor, had launched a_ world-wide 
search for a long-distance hydroelectric 
transmission method. Adams decided 
on the alternating current method 
recently invented by Nicola Telsa of 
Austria-Hungary, over the direct 
current method advanced by Thomas 
Alva Edison. Previously hydroelectric 
energy had transmitted only one mile 
by direct current. A cannon’s salute 
and a mayor’s reception greeted the 
lighting of an Edison bulb in Buffalo on 
November 16, 1896, transmitted 
twenty-seven miles by Niagara power. 
The Niagara Falls Gazette exclaimed 
“The harness is buckled that hitches 
the greatest cataract on earth. 
Hereafter the Falls must work enough 
to earn their living.’”! 

Anticipating this success, Robert E. 
Drake, electric power magnate from 
Syracuse, and T. F. King, Niagara Falls 
businessman, secured a state charter 
for unlimited rights to take water above 
the Falls for power purposes. Work had 
to begin on a power canal within ten 


1. T. A. DeWesse, ‘‘How Niagara is 
Harnessed,” Review of Reviews, Vol. 32 (July, 
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years, while power transmission was 
limited to Erie, Niagara, and Orleans 
Counties. Between 1904 and 1906 these 
men with New York City and Syracuse 
backers lobbied in the New York State 
Legislature for a charter renewal bill 
which sought to add to the unlimited 
water usage rights a provision allowing 
state-wide transmission of electricity.’ 


Niagara County’s three man 
Republican legislative delegation sup- 
ported the bill. Senator George 
L’Hommedieu, of Medina, thought the 
bill harmless because company 
promoters had promised to limit 
development to 400,000 horse power, 
requiring an estimated 36,000 of. 
Niagara’s average flow of 226,000 cubic 
feet of water per second. He claimed 
this would lower the volume of water 
only four inches. Assemblyman George 
F. Thompson from Lockport had been 
assured by company officers that an 
eleven-mile canal would be dug to a 
power house built in his city. Niagara 
Falls Assemblyman, John Leggett, was 
law partner to company promoter P. F. 
King and advocated the bill as a sound 
business venture, guaranteeing com- 
mercial development in Niagara Falls.’ 


Leggett and Thompson, withstanding 
charges by state newspapers of “graft 
and grab,” obtained an 85 to 55 vote for 
the charter renewal bill in the 
assembly. On March 8, 1904, during 
debates that had led up to the vote 
Leggett told the assembly, “I want the 


2. Ibid., Mar. 2, 8, 1905; Lockport Union and 
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Niagara Falls in 1905 


bill passed tonight so it can go over to 
the Senate tomorrow.” A somewhat 
amused Democratic minority leader 
had never heard “‘one man say he would 
do what he wanted in a deliberative 
body of 150 men.” Leggett’s men, 
however, hustled about the chamber, 
until ejected by the speaker at 11:30 
p.m. fifteen minutes before a favorable 
vote was secured on the charter renewal 
bill. This vote ended nearly two hours 
of debate.‘ 

Opposition mounted. The New York 
Post headlined, lobbies for ‘‘the 
Lockport and Ontario Power Com- 
pany—money and wine aplenty.” The 


4. Ibid., Mar. 29, 1904; New York Tribune, 
Mar. 9, 1904, incompletely identified newspaper 
clipping in a scrapbook filed by date. and subject 


New York American Journal warned of 
“the wicked schemes of a soulless cor- 
poration to steal the water power of 
Niagara and drain Niagara Falls dry 
forever.”’ The New York Times called 
Niagara ‘‘a gift that would not only be 
an aesthetic outrage but one of the 
greatest grafts in the history of cor- 
porate greed.” Industrialists, invested 
in chemical plants and paper mills 
dependent on the present course of the 
river, feared for “‘their very existence,” 
and Niagara Falls economic leaders 
wanted water diversion restrained to 
preserve the Falls as a tourist attraction 
or wanted any additional power 


in the Niagara County Historical Society 
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developed in their city. The Niagara 
Falls Gazette headlined: ‘Investment 
aggregating twenty-five million dollars 
endangered. Petition Senate not to pass 
bill.’’® 

“Protest of no avail,” the Senate 
within a week passed the bill. The bill’s 
backers defeated amendments by 
Brooklyn and Syracuse senators wan- 
ting their areas protected from the 
effects of the new transmission rights as 
protection for local power transmitters. 
Other senators wanted the company to 
honor “‘any other franchise granted by 
law.”’ Claiming such restrictions would 
kill the bill, L;Hommedieu had used his 
influence in vote trading to obtain 33 
Republican and 2 Democratic votes, 
considered by newsmen “a surprising 
number,” nine more than needed for 
passage.°® 

The Governor was “overwhelmed” 
with petitions against the bill. Yet 
Leggett circulated a counter-petition to 
Governor Odell, “Please sign Lockport 
Power Bill. Opposition entirely selfish.” 


5. New York Post, Mar. 18, 1904. The New 
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However, on May 15, 1904, Odell 
vetoed the charter bill, stressing that 
while the company might not destroy 
the Falls, it would establish a precedent 
that would achieve the result. Valuable 
rights would be given away.’ 

In between legislative sessions com- 
pany leaders established closer ties with 
Lockport authorities. Promoter King in- 
stalled Lockport men in administrative 
and board positions. His plan to supply 
Lockport with water from the proposed 
canal, though opposed by the city’s 
mayor as too costly, too risky without a 
guarantee of pure water and _ illegal 
without competitive bidding, won a 
majority vote with councilmen seeking 
the power canal.* 

It was soon alleged that William K. 
Vanderbilt of the New York Central 
Railroad had gained controlling interest 
in the company, eclipsing the interest 
of Lockport’s men with increased 
capitalization from $1,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000. One of the rumor’s originators, 
Chauncey M. Depew, claimed “‘the peo- 
ple intend to electrify not only lines 
between Buffalo and Niagara Falls, but 
also to electrify the West Shore from 
Buffalo to Utica and the Watertown 
division of the Central as well.’ 

As Leggett struggled again in the 
assembly from February to April, 1905, 
to obtain his charter, state reporters 
charged ‘“‘boodling,” ‘‘corruption,” 
“skullduggery,” ‘‘swindle,” “bribery,” 
“robbery.’’ In late March, at assembly 
hearings an attorney for the Citizens’ 
Union of New York City described the 
charter as the “most iniquitous and 
atrocious measure which has been 
before the legislature.” Leggett in- 
terrupted, ‘Don’t you want cheaper gas 
in New York?” The attorney responded 
“We are not deceived . . . the proposi- 


7. N. Y. World, Apr. 12, 1904; Niagara Falls 
Cataract Journal, Apr. 30, 1904. N. F. Gazette, 
May 16, 1904. 

8. Lockport Union Sun, Nov. 19, Dec. 19, 1904. 
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tion is to combine electrical companies 
from throughout the state into one vast 
monopoly free from . . . existing laws.” 
Another Citizens’ Union member ob- 
jected to the company’s proposed 
“wholesale condemnation rights freeing 
it from annual payments to city or 
towns.” The Superintendent of the 
Niagara Reservation reasoned, “There 
are so many methods of manufacturing 
power that it seems a sin to desecrate 
one of the grandest natural wonders in 
the world.””” 

However, crucial opposition came 
from Lockport. Leggett’s bill in- 
troduced on March 8, 1905, lacked a 
provision for a canal to Lockport. The 
company had been surveying a route 
seven miles shorter from LaSalle to 
Devil’s Hole in Niagara Falls. At com- 
mittee hearings Lockport officials 
angrily shook fists at company backers 
while a Lockport alderman shouted of 
the bill, “It’s false as Hell, it’s false as 
Hell.” Town officials handed Thomp- 
son a telegram from 100 city residents 
and a petition from 500 more deman- 
ding ‘‘amend or kill.’””" 


Thompson vowed to “fight the bill.” 
On April 6, 1905, Leggett offered 
amendments limiting water diversion to 
the amount needed for 400,000 horse- 
power; five times the company’s pre- 
sent output. He inundated cigar stores, 
office buildings, and hotels with 
petitions “Save Niagara Falls Governor 
Higgins,” claiming that his limitation 
amendment would secure this result. 
Leggett, together with company 
backers, P. F. King, Robert E. Drake, 
electric car magnate from Syracuse, 
and E. M. Ashley, company attorney, 
promised representatives from Lockport 
an amendment guaranteeing a 
Lockport development of 100,000 


10. N. F. Gazette, Apr. 22, 1904; N. Y. Times, 
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horsepower. Thompson called these 
manuevers a ‘‘subterfuge,’’ to give 
Niagara Falls to the Westinghouse 
Electric Company. After Thompson 
twice forced the bill back to committee, 
Leggett on April 25, 1905, gave up the 
fight.” 

However, allegations were quickly 
pressed that the “Electric Lobby” had 
“Another Grab’ in the senate. In 
February, 1905, a Schuyler County 
Senator had introduced legislation giv- 
ing power companies the right to ac- 
quire any property in the state for 
power lines except Coney Island and 
the Niagara Reservation. Critics charg- 
ed even Central Park and the Harlem 
River Speedway were endangered." 


At the bill’s third reading 
amendments were offered granting 
power companies unlimited water 
rights and authorizations equivalent to 
“eminent domain.’’ This maneuver 
avoided referral to committees which 
would have resulted in public hearings 
and newspaper attacks. A Syracuse 
senator called the amended bill 
“monstrous. It endangers the highest 
rights of the people of the state.” 
However, a colleague retorted: “There 
has been power enough gone to waste 
over Niagara Falls to buy every dol- 
lar’s worth of property in the civilized 
world.” Besides, ‘Canada would con- 
tinue to utilize the power which the 
Falls affords.” Another legislator charg- 
ed that the bill ‘‘gives absolute 
franchise regardless of present local 
authority.” Amidst charges of “fat 
prices for votes” $200, $500, $1,000, and 
$5,000, the Senate passed the amended 
bill by one vote. Albany dispatches 
depicted the Brooklyn man whose vote 
was secured by the majority under such 
“intense strain” that he could hardly be 
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Niagara Falls 


heard." 

Thompson awaited the bill in the 
assembly{ Supported by the House 
speaker, he obtained signatures from 
seventy-four assemblymen on a 
remonstrance against the bill. The bill 
died in committee by a vote of five to 
one; the Niagara Falls Gazette express- 
ed community relief with an editorial: 
“DEAD”. 

In the meantime, a Canadian and 
American conservationists’ movement 
had gained momentum for an inter- 
national treaty to regulate use of the 
Niagara River. On March 10, 1904, the 
Ottawa Gazette warned its 15,000 
readers that the great cataract “may 
be dwarfed by and even obliterated by 
the encroachment of commercial in- 
terests.”” Three days later the Grand 
Rapids Herald reported that though the 
people had ‘“‘become accustomed to see 
big corporations get about all they want 
.... the proposition to convert Niagara 
Falls—is a little too much even for... 
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the long suffering public.” In May of 
that year, as Leggett’s bill awaited the 
governor’s signature, Secretary of State 
John Hay opened negotiations with 
Great Britain for a treaty to preserve 
the Falls." 


The following year journalists inten- 
sified their campaign. Review of 
Reviews, Casiers’ Magazine, Harpers’ 
and many newspapers printed an arti- 
cle by Alton D. Adams, hydraulic 
engineer, predicting that ‘Niagara 
Falls is doomed. Children already born 
might yet walk on dry shale . . . across 
the present bed of the Niagara River.” 
Conservationists distributed a sermon 
delivered by Charles H. Parkhurst at 
the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church that the movement to exhaust 
Niagara Falls for water power would 
make the State of New York contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the world, “the object 
of the bill is money, money.” In order to 
preserve the Falls, Parkhurst wanted 
New York State to attempt action and 
if thwarted, to turn to the national 
government.” 

Both New York’s Republican gover- 
nor and Republican senator did their 
part to protect the Falls. In January, 
1906, Governor Higgins asked the 
legislature to be responsible for the 
protection and preservation of the 
grandeur and beauty of Niagara Falls. 
The newspapers depicted him as fear- 
ing that the federal government would 
take Niagara Falls from state control. 
Power company executives nonetheless 
refrained from another legislative cam- 
paign for water diversion rights.'® 
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The next month United States 
Senator Tom Platt of New York in- 
troduced a resolution designating $20,- 
000 for a commission to study the Falls. 
However, in February, 1906, Congress 
referred the matter to the International 
Waterways Commission between the 
United States and Canada, stipulating 
that the American members make 
Niagara their first priority. In the 
meantime, Secretary of State Elihu 
Root, conferring with British 
authorities about a treaty covering the 
Niagara question, received Roosevelt’s 
dispatch ‘“‘that action be pressed as 
rapidly as possible. There is no more 
worthy object before the people at this 
time.’’ Included with Roosevelt’s 
message was a petition from thousands 
of residents of Canada and thousands 
more from the United States asking for 
a treaty to preserve the Falls.'® 

Unfortunately, the exclusion of 
Canada from treaty negotiations arous- 
ed the indignation of Prime Minister 
Sir Wilfred Laurier. Next to his 
signature on the Falls petition he had 
expressed displeasure at not having 
been approached on the question. In a 
Toronto speech Laurier announced that 
Canada was ready to independently 
negotiate international agreements and 
warned Canadian officials against 
entering “into any agreement curtailing 
Canadian rights and development.” 
Henceforth Canadians on the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission acted 
evasively.”” 

Impatient of these delays Roosevelt 
urged the American members of the 
Commission to report unilaterally. In 
early March Roosevelt received a com- 
prehensive report that, after calculating 
the average flow over the cataract at 
224,000 cubic feet per second, 
recommended that the United States 
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Secretary of War grant revokable per- 
mits for diversion of 18,500 cubic feet 
per second of Niagara water to 
American power companies and that an 
additional 36,000 cubic feet of Lake 
Michigan be granted for a drainage 
canal in Chicago which would lower the 
Niagara River because of inner connec- 
tions with the Great Lakes. Legislation, 
the report concluded should guarantee 
these restrictions for two years unless 
Canada agreed to a treaty to limit 
diversion to 36,000 cubic feet per se- 
cond. On March 27, 1906, Roosevelt 
recommended that the Commission 
report be translated into a three year 
law indicating that the nation should 
“demonstrate that is is doing all in its 
power to preserve the great scenic 
wonder the existence of which unharm- 
ed should be a matter of pride to every 
dweller on this continent.” 


Leading a delegation to the White 
House, J. Horace McFarland, a 
Pittsburgh lawyer and President of the 
influential American Civic Association, 
“emphatically” protested the com- 
mission’s findings as ‘‘the crime against 
Niagara.”’ Since the Falls were already 
injured, he wanted power company 
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operations reduced and an embargo on 
Canadian power. The commissioners 
had allowed far too much diversion on 
the American side. After a conference 
with Roosevelt, Congressman Theodore 
Burton who had recently addressed the 
American Civic Association, introduced 
a bill calling for 12,000 cubic feet per 
second of diversion on the American 
side and a limit on the importation of 
Canadian power to the amount now be- 
ing transmitted; practically nothing.” 

The Niagara Falls Gazette headlined: 
“Future of Niagara and Entire Frontier 
Menaced.” Burton’s restrictions had 
destroyed the city’s hopes of becoming 
an industrial leader. Burton thought 
that “no water should be granted there 
if such radical restrictions were 
necessary to preserve the Falls.” 
However, the Gazette labeled Roosevelt 
the “REAL CULPRIT” for urging con- 
gressional action.” 

Burton’s Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee began many weeks of hearings 
on April 16, 1906. McFarland, flanked 
by representatives from the Merchants 
Association of New York City, demand- 
ed less water diversion. Power company 
lawyers thought company contracts 
“sacred,” only the courts should decide 
how much water the companies’ con- 
tracts granted them. However, Ex- 
Attorney General-John W. Griggs, a 
corespondent of McFarland, _per- 
suaded Attorney General W. H. 
Moody that the United States govern- 
ment may control the nation’s 
navigable streams without regard to 
who may own the stream bed.™ 

Chairman Burton visited Niagara 
Falls on April 27, 1906. Falls Mayor 
Robert Cutler terminated a visit to 
Philadelphia to intercept Burton’s train 
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and present arguments for more 
generous diversionary rights. When 
Burton arrived power company men 
pursued him so relentlessly that he 
barred them from the conference room 
to hear citizen groups who pleaded for 
less retrictions. Unpersuaded, Burton 
returned to Washington to fight for his 
bill. 

Finally, on May 5, 1906, the Cana- 
dian members of the International 
Waterways Commission agreed to a 
joint report. Calling it a “sacrilege to 
destroy the scenic beauty of the Falls,” 
commissioners limited diversion to 
54,000 cubic feet per second. They 
stipulated that 36,000 cubic feet per se- 
cond be taken from the Canadian side 
with a deeper channel holding a larger 
volume of water. The commissioners 
recommended that Chicago get 10,- 
000 cubic feet per second of Lake 
Michigan for a drainage ditch.” 

American power interests accused the 
commission of unfairness for granting 
more diversion to Canada. They feared 
that the report ended hopes of amending 
Burton’s bill according to their pro- 
jected needs and further that it would 
influence any treaty. McFarland ap- 
palled at the original recommendations 
of the American commissioners 
reappearing as the joint report 
denounced it as a mandate to seriously 
“damage the cataract as a scenic 
wonder.” Yet, others rejoiced at possi- 
ble restrictions; the New York Times 
congratulated the Canadians for agree- 
ing “‘that the glory of the Falls lies in 
the volume of its water rather than in 
its height or in the surrounding 
scenery.”””” 

Nonetheless, controversy over a 
Chicago demand for unlimited water 
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tied the bill up in committee for weeks. 
During the delay, the Canadian parlia- 
ment agitated against restrictions until 
Canada had insured her power needs. 
Roosevelt and Root made it known that 
the passage of the bill would prove to 
Canada the sincerity of the United 
States to save the great cataract. Op- 
ponents of the Chicago drainage ditch 
finally allowed a vague clause that the 
federal government determine the water 
diversion of the Great Lakes or of the 
Niagara River for sanitary purposes.” 
On June 4, 1906, Burton reported his 
bill, ‘for the preservation of Niagara 
Falls,” providing for diversion of 13,200 
cubic feet of water per second on the 
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American side of the river and the im- 
mediate importation of up to 160,000 
horsepower of Canadian power under 
revocable permits. Permits for ad- 
ditional Canadian power could not ex- 
ceed 350,000 horsepower and could not 
injure the “scenic grandeur” of the 
Falls. In defense of his nation’s rights, 
Burton cited the circumstances of 
Niagara being in part a navigable 
stream and the need of any country to 
provide for the defense of its borders.” 


Representative William Sulzer of 
New York City spoke for an hour and 
half in support. He believed that the 
law would end the further devastation 
of the Falls “‘by the sordid hands of in- 
dustrialism.”” The House unanimously 
adopted the bill and with Henry Cabot 
Lodge as sponsor the Senate added en- 
dorsement. Still while it was in con- 
ference, Arthur Schoellkopf of Niagara 
Manufacturing and Hydraulic Com- 
pany, the largest producer of Niagara 
power, gained 2,400 additional cubic 
feet per second.” 


A week later Secretary of War 
William Taft began hearings in 
Washington and Niagara Falls. Reports 
from Canadian and American geologists 
stipulated the dangers of water diver- 
sion. Impressive data from power com- 
panies claimed diversion would reduce 
erosion of the cataract; one brochure 
showed power companies attracting 
tourists. Again, McFarland arraigned 
the monopolists for a “soulless pursuit 
of wealth” and cited power company 
slums where gardens should be. 
Nonetheless, Taft issued temporary 
permits for water diversion of 13,433 
cubic feet per second, later increased to 
15,600." 
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During a three-week lull while Taft 
awaited a report from the Army Corps 
of Engineers before ruling on importa- 
tion of Canadian power, conser- 
vationists led by McFarland annoyed 
him with letters protesting importation. 
McFarland’s circulars blanketed the 
nation, liberally quoting Roosevelt and 
Root to predict devastation of Niagara 
where already the Canadian Horseshoe 
Falls had been cut back 500 feet. 
McFarland asserted that the water 
necessary for the development of 175,- 
000 horsepower would divert above the 
Falls a rapidly running river half a mile 
wide and eighteen feet deep.” 

Conservationists even penetrated 
Western New York, dependent on 
Niagara power for industrial develop- 
ment. Throughout 1906 they dis- 
tributed an article by Charles M. Dow, 
President of the Niagara Reservation, 
advocating that the state constitution 
be amended to provide for the 
perpetual protection of the Niagara 
River. Photos of the Falls at low water 
level illustrated the point. From Buf- 
falo, physician Matthew Mann, a 
member of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, dispatched several petitions on 
behalf of tighter restrictions on Niagara 
water diversion.” 

Power companies retaliated with 
brochures showing recent beautification 
efforts and documenting McFarland’s 
“unreliability and viciousness.’’ 
Niagara Falls papers labeled 
McFarland a ‘‘faker,’’ and a 
“slanderer,”’ while the Common Coun- 
cil sent a resolution to Taft calling 
McFarland a “crank,” and a “fool” for 


32. “Dry as Niagara,” Outlook, v. 84 (Nov., 
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his ‘‘unwarranted, untruthful and 
malicious” statements. H. G. Wells, 
however, added a cynic’s note in 
Harper’s Weekly: 

All the staring point for dull wonder, a 
crown for day’s excursion, a thunderous 
impressive accessory to the vulgar love 
making that fills the surrounding hotels, 
a titanic imbecility of wasted gifts. But I 
don’t think so. I think somebody will pay 
something and the journalistic zeal for 
scenery will abate. I think the huge social 
and industrial process of America will 
win in this conflict and at last swallow 
up Niagara altogether.” 

The Army Corps of Engineers 
reported in favor of 175,000 horsepower 
at hearings on November 26, 1906. 
McFarland gained the spotlight by 
claiming to represent ‘“‘the world,” but 
Taft rebuked him for questioning the 
integrity of the army engineers. During 
the two-day hearing, American power 
men clashed over importation rights.” 

Taft issued permits the following 
January allowing importation of 160,- 
000 horsepower from three Canadian 
companies, two with American backers. 
He appointed Frederick Law Olmstead 
of the Niagara Reservation, Chairman 
of a committee to report on power com- 
pany progress in cleaning up their 
areas. After reports to Congress about 
resistance to aesthetic improvement, 
power companies removed garbage 
heaps, dismantled an inoperative power 
station and eliminated seven of the 
fourteen tail traces of waste water pour- 
ing from the walls of the gorge.* 

The fate of Niagara remained in 
question. The Niagara Power Com- 
pany’s diversionary restrictions forced a 
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reduction of 20,000 horsepower; the 
pleadings of its President, Edward 
Dean Adams, went unheard. In 1910, a 
boundary waterway treaty with Great 
Britain increased diversionary rights on 
the American side by 4,400 cubic feet 
per second. However, under a joint 
resolution of Congress extending the 
Burton Law for two years the Secretary 
of State continued to enforce the old 
limits. In January of 1912, at hearings 
before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs chaired. by William Sulzer at 
which the original cast reappeared in- 
cluding McFarland, action was again 
refused. A year later, the Chief of Army 
Engineers wrote to power company ex- 
ecutives that although the Burton Law 
had expired its limits would be enforced 
under the Rivers and Harbors Act of 
1899.7 

Finally the power demands of World 


37. Adams, Niagara, I, 211-225. Hearing, 1912, 
p. 389. Adams, Niagara, I, 217. 


War I pressured Congress to exercise its 
treaty rights of 20,000 cubic feet per se- 
cond of diversion on the American side. 
In 1950, Canadian and American 
authorities by a new treaty stipulated 
that up to 174,000 cubic feet of water 
per second could be taken for power 
purposes; leaving only 50,000 cubic feet 
for the cataract, except during daylight 
hours from April to October when 100,- 
000 cubic feet per second must go over. 
State, federal and private interests 
negotiated on which would develop the 
new power. This issue was partly resolv- 
ed in 1956 when half the Schoellkopf 
power plant fell into the gorge 
necessitating public development. On 
February 10, 1971, the New York State 
Power Authority began generating 2,- 
190,000 kilowatts equivalent to 2,934,- 
600 horsepower or about six times all 
previous output. The same year the On- 
tario Hydro Commission began 
generating 1,811,000 kilowatts. In 1969, 
the United States and Canada exchang- 
ed notes concerning diversion of an ad- 
ditional 9,000 cubic feet per second. 
These activities recall the prediction of 
a New York assemblyman made during 
the grab debates of 1905, “In twenty- 
five years Niagara Falls would be as the 
falls of the Mohawk at Cohoes, only to 
be seen as a waterfall on Sundays and 
holidays when the power utilization 
plants were not running.’”* 


38. Ibid., I, 217-218. N. F. Gazette, Feb. 5, 
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Waiting for the War to Come: Union Camp Life in 1861-1862 


by Theodore Kornweibel, Jr. 


As recruits streamed into the Union 
Army in the summer and fall of 1861 
following the Battle of Bull Run, they 
could not have foretold the months of 


drill and camp life which many would 
endure before they ever met the test of 
battle. The anticipation of combat 
weighed heavily on them, and they 
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spent countless hours speculating on 
the qualities of a courageous soldier and 
how they expected to fulfill such expec- 
tations.' Fortunately, camp life also 
had a lighter side: dress parades, 
elaborate holiday celebrations, 
musicales and informal singing, as wel: 
as mock attacks and engagements 
which were entered into with varying 
degrees of seriousness. Many such ex- 
periences can be seen depicted in the 
letters of a Venango County, Penn- 
sylvania, enlistee, as he described to his 
family that period of relative inactivity 
on the northern Virginia front after July 
1861 and prior to the commencement of 
the Penninsula campaigns in April, 
1862.* He was an ordinary man, feeling 
emotions and experiencing events in 
common with thousands of others. That 
is what gives this slice of his life 
significance. 

Edwin A. Mattison enlisted in 
Titusville on August 7, 1861, in Com- 
pany A of John W. McLane’s 83rd 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment. 
Mattison’s reasons for joining the colors 


*These letters are in the possession of the author. 


1. Eugene Arus Nash, A History of the Forty- 
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are not known, although it should be 
noted that Western Pennsylvania had 
hardly taken the news of the Bull Run 
defeat with apathy. The Crawford Jour- 
nal (Meadville) headlined its report 
“The Great Disaster! Retreat of the 
Grand Army!” and went on to state 
that ‘enough is known to warrant the 
statement that we have suffered in a 
degree which has cast a gloom over the 
remnants of the army and excited the 
deepest melancholy throughout 
Washington.” A week later it tempered 
the first frightening reports with a more 
sober assessment: ‘‘Our reverse at 
Manassas has doubtless frightened 
many .... But we are the last nation in 
the world that should be discouraged at 
a little defeat in the commencement of 
a war.” Yet this could not have allayed 
all fears nor encouraged many thoughts 
of speedy victory. Vast numbers of 
troops would be required, far beyond 
the 90-day volunteers previously 
called.’ 

Immediately after Bull Run, Colonel 
McLane was given authority to raise a 


the Civil War, 1861-1865 (Chicago, 1911), 58. 
2. Crawford Journal, July 30, 1861, August 6, 
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full light-infantry regiment of 1000 men 
within twenty-one days. Handbills were 
sent throughout the north-western 
counties, and officers and men of the 
Colonel’s disbanded 90-day Erie Regi- 
ment spread out to recruit. News- 
papers printed advertisements offering 
monetary inducements for both re- 
enlistment and new enlistments, un- 
aware that Congress had abolished all 
bounties for the latter. Some un- 
doubtedly joined under such in- 
ducements, at least until recruiters and 
the newspapers clarified the matter, 
but many also enlisted out of 
patriotism which was not, it should be 
added, allowed to germinate unaided. 
Patriotic meetings in several towns 
fanned enthusiasm and created the 
climate whereby social disapproval 
might be felt by those who did not dis- 
play an immediate urge to shoulder a 
musket. Despite this, McLane had to 
seek an extension to forty-five days in 
which to fill out the regiment; it may 
have been that the absence of bounties 
and the pay of $13 monthly was not a 
sufficiently great incentive in the 
absence of inflamed patriotism. 
Whereas hundreds in Erie County alone 
had eagerly flocked to the colors after 
Sumter in response to Lincoln’s call for 
75,000 volunteers, at a time when party 
distinctions were momentarily 
obliterated or obscured, the climate was 
far different after the sobering news of 


3. For confusions over bounties see Ibid., July 
30, 1861, August 6, 1861, October 1, 1861. Dif- 
ficulties in quickly filling the quota are alluded 
to in ibid., August 13, 1861; A. M. Judson, 
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(Chicago, 1884), 466-9. Descriptions of the 
euphoric patriotism of the post-Sumter, pre-Bull 
Run period are in History of Venango County, 
Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1890), 278-80; History of 
Erie County, Pennsylvania, 465; Judson, History 
of the Eighty-third Pennsylvania, 21-3; and J. H. 
Newton, History of Venango County, Penn- 


Bull Run. Factionalism had by them 
resurfaced, and not all Western Penn- 
sylvania newspapers were equally 
enthusiastic in urging enlistments.* 
Edwin Mattison was one of the 
earlier enlistees in the regiment, and his 
company was the first to fill its quota. 
The 83rd was commissioned on 
September 8, and, without uniforms, 
left eight days later for Washington.‘ 
On the first of October the regiment 
crossed the Long Bridge over the 
Potomac onto Confederate soil and 
within two days joined the brigade of 
Gen. Daniel Butterfield, an avid 
organizer and drillmaster if not an out- 
standing soldier. This was the Third 
Brigade of Gen. Fitz-John Porter’s as 
yet unnumbered division.’ Butterfield’s 
men encamped at Hall’s Hill, midway 
between Arlington and Falls Church 
and, fortunately for the untrained and 
undisciplined ex-civilians from Western 
Pennsylvania, not in the first line of 
defense. In the words of the 83rd’s of- 
ficial historian, “we now commenced 
the work of soldiering in good earnest.” 
Unaccustomed discipline was exacted 
from the men, and their lives regulated 
by the call of the bugle. The evolutions 
of the line were taught through daily 
company and regimental drills and 
thrice-weekly brigade drills, and the 
manual of arms was practiced with the 
hope that the eager soliders would 
more often shoot the enemy than 
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themselves.° The lack of serious contact 
with the enemy ensured an undisturbed 
period of training, yet it also inspired a 
restlessness for action which fed upon 
the romantic and patriotic impulses 
which had induced the men of the 83rd 
to enlist in the first place. Occupying 
the enemy’s soil unchallenged may 
have had its satisfactions, but the 
absence of mortal combat left soldier 
life in these early days, at least for 
those who had not experienced Bull 
Run, somewhat hollow. Days and weeks 
dragged on, and the approach of winter 
rendered a battle even less likely. 
Spirits were still high, but the men 
chafed under their inactivity. It is at 
this point that we join Edwin Mattison. 


Camp Porter at Halls Hill 
Dec. 21, 1861 
83rd Pa. Vol. Regt. Co. A 


Dear Friends, 

I have just finished marking all of my 
things and it was no small job. There was 
some more of our things given out to day. 
We got another pair of shoes, a pair of 
leggins and two sashes. These last are 
made out of some kind of blue cloth long 
enough to tie around our wastes. I have 


now three new pairs of shoes, four pairs 
of socks, four shirts, two pair of drawers, 
two pair of pants, three coats, besides an 
overcoat and cloak, three caps and two 
night caps, five blankets, three pairs of 
white gloves. I cant begin to tell what we 
have got, more than we know what to do 
with anyway. Hul Ross is my chum and 
bed fellow. Our bunk is right beside the 
stove. Hul has four blankets. So between 
us we have plenty under & over us to 
keep warm. Later, I was interrupted just 
here by the drum beating for drill. It is 
now seven O’clock. I have just finished 
mending my drawers and now I am ready 
to write again. It is cold and windy to 
day. Very disagreeable weather, but we 
have to drill as usual. I like the bayonet 
and skirmish drill the best of any. I dont 
recolect whether I have ever given you a 
description of it or not. Skirmishers are 
sent in advance of the main body to 
recoinorter (thats the way to spell it) and 
drive back any little body of scouts etc. 
they march five paces apart in front of 
the whole line in our drills. We have a 
line from forty rods to a mile according to 
the number. The right and left co’s are 
generally deployed as skirmishers (Co’s A 
& B) as we are the right Co we drill the 
skirmish drill. Yesterday morning Lieut. 
Siegler was drilling us and in going 
through the different manovers we 
traveled a circle of three miles. When 
drilling this at the order Rally on the 
reserve we all run as hard as we can and 
gather around our Commander at a 
charge bayonet. If we are scattered a mile 
it makes no difference. This is in case of 
an attack. We gather together for safety. 
There is an old Doct. living about a mile 
from this camp, a perfect old nuisance. 
We were going past there yesterday. ... 
Lieut. got close up to the back door and 
gave the order Rally on the reserve. We 
started from every direction for the house 
on the run. There is a picket fence 
around the garden and part of the fields 
but soldiers aren’t supposed to mind 
such little things, so we went through or 
over as the case might be. The wimen 
were considerably excited to see such a 
crowd of boys in their door yard. But 
before they had recovered from their 
astonishment to ask questions, We had 
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the order, Deploy as skirmishers and 
were off on the run. Skirmishers are in 
the most danger, but they can [go] all 
over, carry their guns as they please, fire 
and load up and lying down and in all 
shapes execute the most of their 
manovers on double quick or on the run, 
and for that reason I like it. I have not 
got a letter since Monday night. What 
the reason is I cant imagine. There is one 
thing certain if I cant get letters I shall 
stop writing entirely. I cant afford to 
write for nothing. We are all enjoying 
splendid health. Gen. Butterfield wants 
to get his brigade in as regulars. What do 
you think. Had I better enlist for five 
years? if I do I can come home one month 
each year, and now I cant get away at all. 
Edwin A. 

[postscript] Mother take good care of my 
clothes and dont open my ceg of wine. I 
am going to have a wedding as soon as I 
get back and I want it for the ocation. 
Dont forget it. 


The clothing and equipment Mat- 
tison describes were of the Zouave style, 
and a reward for proficiency and atten- 
dance on the drill field. This outfit had 
been given to General Porter to award 
to the best-drilled regiment in his divi- 
sion. It included an enormous amount 
of articles, which were supposed to be 
the last word in European-style 
equipage. The uniform was that of the 
Chasseurs de Vincennes, and the men, 
or at least those who could fit in the 
tiny trousers and jackets, cut a pic- 
turesque figure. However, they proved 
utterly useless for fatigue duty, even 
after the men altered them as best they 
could, and the uniforms were eventually 
abandoned. Canteens, dishes, and pans 
were also part of the ensemble, which 
totaled nearly 50,000 items of medical, 
equestrian, and mess equipment, 
clothing, and camp furniture.’ 

The 83rd was so well drilled it receiv- 
ed another honor: that of being named 
a regiment of skirmishers. Thus the 
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attention to advanced picket 
maneuvers. The sham battles not only 
provided training, they served as well to 
relieve the monotony of daily routine. 
As another member of the 83rd wrote 
home, ‘‘The first thing in the morning 
is drill, then drill, then drill again. 
Then drill, drill, a little more drill. 
Then drill, and lastly, drill. Between 
drills, we drill, and sometimes stop to 
eat a little and have a roll-call.” Given 
such a tedious existence, cor- 
respondence took on a particular impor- 
tance. This same comrade of Edwin 
Mattison wrote that “I never thought so 
much of letters as I have since I have 
been here. The monotony of camp life 
would be almost intolerable were it not 
for these friendly letters.’ In addition, 
missives from home helped one resist 
the bad influences of those ‘“roughtest 
characters” in the regiment who were 
under no restraints of refined society. 
Letters from loved ones encouraged a 
man to “keep himself pure.’”® 


Camp Porter at Halls Hill 

December 24th, 1861 

I sent out a letter to you this morning 
but I have a few minutes to spare and so 
I'll commence a letter, it may be a week 
before it is finished. We are getting some 
more of our zouave fixings today. We got 
a large canteen for each tent. It will hold 
water enough to fill all our small 
canteens also a large dish with a cover to 
it. I don’t know what it is for. It is large 
enough to make coffee for the whole tent. 
In addition to this we each got a mess 
pan, this is a thing holding about three 
pints with a cover fitting nicely and a 
chain that fastens the cover to the pan. It 
will be a nice thing to stew something in. 
The only difficulty I see in this is I cant 
find anything stewable without it is 
crackers. We have plenty of them. A 
short time ago when they dealt out 
crackers they gave us three to a meal, 
now if we cant get bread and have to eat 
crackers they just set out a box and tell 
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us to help ourselves, this I think is a 
much better way of doing business. The 
most of the time we have good bread but 
some times it don’t come and then of 
course we can’t get it. Today we had beef 
steak for dinner, potatoes also. Last night 
was the coldest night we have had and it 
blew a perfect gale. Our things on our 
centre table were thrown all over the 
tent, our ink was spilled and everything 
turned upside down. I expected our tent 
would go to Devil every minute, but it 
stood through it. There goes the drums 
for drill and that means for me to stop 
writing. Later in the evening. The call 
was to fix up what the wind had torn 
down instead of drill. Tomorrow is christ- 
mas and we want to have things fixed up 
for visitors which are coming up from the 
city. We got our fatigue coats today. 
They are tight, like the dress coats. I 
have taken off all the buttons but one 
(13) and set them near the edge. it makes 
mine just the fit. It sets without a wrin- 
cle, it was no small job to take all the 
buttons off both coats and put them back 
again. I flatter myself I did a good job. 
my dress coat I fastened the buttons on 
that with a leather string, my fatigue 
with a tie string. that is a new invention 
and an improvement on the old plan to. . 
. . On dress parade tonight the adjutent 
read an order from Gen Porter that there 
was to be no drill tomorrow. That being 
the case I think I shall go out of camp 
and get a dinner. The Col said not to let 
the men go out but I guess Lieut Siegler 
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will give me a pass to go just around the 
country a little. I don’t think we shall 
stay at Hall’s Hill all winter. The Lieut- 
Col said to day that in less than twenty 
days we would be on the water. Our 
destination S C or Florida. I hope we 
shall go for we can see more of the coun- 
try if we do. I dont expect it will be so 
healthy but we will trust to Providence 
for that. . . . What do you think about 
England pitching into us now? I think we 
were never better prepared for her and if 
she wants to, I say let her pitch in. For 
my part I would much rather fight with a 
foreign nation than our own countrymen. 
We have got a company of the best kind 
of boys in this tent, we are enjoying 
ourselves first-rate. A soldiers life agrees 
with me very much. There goes the drum 
for roll call and I must stop. Later. It will 
be a few minutes before time to put the 
lights out and as this is so near full I 
guess I will finish it. I got my Olive 
Branch again to night I have not seen it 
before for months as there is three pretty 
good singers in our tent. We will have 
some music while we stay here. when we 
start south I shall have to loose it for 
good Capt Morgan has kept it for me so 
far, Good night, Edwin A 


Adequate and tasteful food was a 
preoccupation of nearly all soldiers. In 
general, Union troops in this period liv- 
ed on salt beef, bacon, hard bread or 
crackers, and beans. No wonder one left 
camp to find variety elsewhere. Another 
topic of frequent discussion was the 
North’s relations with the European 
powers who showed signs of extending 
some form of diplomatic recognition to 
the Confederacy. War fever between 
Britain and the United States was 
generated the previous November when 
two Confederate commissioners were 
seized by a Union warship while on 
their way to Europe aboard a British 
mail packet. Edwin Mattison was not 
the only soldier wishing he was fighting 
John Bull and not his own countrymen. 
But if war was to be fought exclusively 
on the American continent, many men 
of the 83rd hoped that the naval vic- 
tories of 1861 along the southern coast 
would be followed by an invasion in 
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which they could participate; despite 
its closer proximity to home, few 
wanted to winter over in Northern 
Virginia. But all of camp leisure was 
not taken up in such serious matters. 
Football, checkers, and quartet singing 
from books like T. J. Cook’s The Olive 
Branch: A Collection of Sacred Music, 
brought pleasure to the otherwise 

monotonous winter camp existence.° 
Camp Porter at Halls Hill Vir. 
Dec 25th 1861 

Dear Mother, 

I wish you a happy new year, I have had 
a very merry christmas today, and this 
evening finds me writing to you to let you 
know that I have been all over this part 
of Vir today to get my likeness taken for 
you as a new years gift. After a great deal 
of exertion and paying 1.00 I got an ex- 
cuse for one. but then it was so late that 
we had to take a double quick back to 
camp and did not care enough of it and 
got it marked up some. It is the best I 
can do now mother. if I have a chance 
again I will try and doe better. I just set 
down as I had been running around all 
day with my dress coat & pants on but 
fatigue cap. It took all of one color so it 
dont look like our clothes exactly. I’ll tell 
you the color so you can guess how they 
look. The coat is trimmed all around the 
edge bottom and all with yellow. The cap 
is trimmed the same way. The fringe on 
the epaulette is green. The edge yellow, 
the top blue and black. The buttons the 
color of silver with an eagle and stars on. 
I look a little to good natured to be 
natural, but the boys had been carrying 
on so I could not help it. I was dreadfully 
disappointed about one thing. I had curl- 
ed my moustache in the most exquisite 
manner possible and you can see it dont 
show at all hardly. You must just im- 
agine how it looks. I wish you and Hellen 
would get your likeness taken on a plate 
like this and send me. I want to see 
you so bad wont you. Tell Hellen to 
please. I saw the greatest sight this after 
noon I ever saw. The N Y 44th had a 
dress parade and each one was dressed 
differently. You see the officers gave the 
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privates control of everything today. 
They elected new officers all through. 
This morning they had their Colonel in 
the guard house, and that was a fair 
specimen of how they carried on all day. 
about four Oclock this afternoon they 
came out on parade and such a looking 
set—. There was not two alike in the 
whole regt. It was something like a mask- 
ed ball, the new field officers came out 
mounted on old horses. The Col’s horse 
had a pair of old pants on his hind legs, 
and all such things they had. The band 
was a fine thing to. The music sounded 
like a sheep sh— on a shingle some where 
drawing a horse hair across a rail, a wind 
mill, and a cow bell. Two boys blowing 
on goose quills and several more poun- 
ding on a board fence. Such a band as 
that can’t be beat in this part of the 
world. The N Y boys and Pa 83rd are on 
the best of terms. The 44th I mean some 
of the other regts are jelous of us and 
therefore dont like us at all, fights among 
different regts is of common occurrence 
here. Our and the 44th stick together 
every time. The prospect is good for us to 
go south. I’m glad, and sorry all at the 
same time. I hate to go farther from 
home, and I want to see more of the 
world. We dont generally believe any 
story we hear in camp, but this about 
leaving is so straight we cant help but 
think there is something in it. Gen Porter 
was down here the other day admiring 
our new tents, he thought they were very 
nice, but say he, “‘you wont be here to 
enjoy it long, for in less than twenty days 
you will be rooling on the briny ocean” 
That we take for positive proof. I am go- 
ing to send this in the morning hopeing it 
will get there by new years. if it dont you 
can just “play” it did. I got no letters last 
night or tonight. something must be 
wrong. I dont want you to wait a whole 
week again without writing. I dont, and 
you have more time than I do. Hoping 
this will find you well. I remain as mis- 
chivius as ever. Edwin A 


The 83rd Pennsylvania and 44th New 
York regiments developed a close com- 
radely relationship from the beginning 


Sharpshooters, and the Third Light Battery, in 
the War of the Rebellion (Boston, 1887), 49-51. 
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of their encampment at Hall’s Hill, and 
the two joined in one another’s Christ- 
mas and New Year’s celebrations. On 
the day described by Edwin Mattison a 
300-pound bandsman of the New York 
unit attained the ‘“‘colonelcy’’ and 
reviewed his troops while mounted 
backwards on a horse. After the parade 
a ‘court matrial’’ sentenced all of the 
unit’s regular officers to police duties or 
time in the guardhouse. It was all inno- 
cent fun, possible only in a democratic 
army which possessed a sense of humor 
about itself.'° 

Life in camp was not particularly 
dangerous, but many of the men would 
have been happy to encounter more 
risky conditions for the sake of putting 
excitement and movement into their 
lives. Frequent rumors had the army 
about to move. The troops received 
marching orders every few days, or were 
directed to cook three days’ rations and 
pack their haversacks, but before 
March all such orders were always 
countermanded. Some of this was un- 
doubtedly in response to enemy 
stirrings, but sometimes the purpose 
was merely to test the troops’ readiness. 
At least this relieved some of the 
tedium." 


10. Nash, History of the Forty-fourth New 
York, 45-6, 56-7. 
11. Norton, Army Letters, 1861-1865, 30; Jud- 
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Camp Porter, Halls Hill Vir 
Jan 8th 


Still here at Camp Porter. I wish I 
knew how long we are to stay here. This 
morning we went out at ten Oclock today 
and shot at targets 300 yards. We 
made some good shots. Our guns are just 
the best there is going. We shoot at a 
mark every day. It would be quite a sight 
in Pleasantville, to see the Pa 83rd out 
target shooting. I dont have the least 
trouble to get lead and powder to shoot 
my pistol. I can go out every day and 
pick up a hat full of balls, as to powder 
we can take blank cartridge or two. Uncle 
Sam is a tip top fellow to find ammuni- 
tion for us. There is a great many ac- 
cidents happening here all the time. Last 
night there was a fellow shot his hands 
off, or almost, and today one of our 
barbers was fooling with his pistol 
and shot himself through the hand. 
That is the fifth case of the kind that has 
happened in the 83rd, that I have known 
of. I bought me a diary of 1862 yesterday, 
so preventing providence I am going to 
know what I am doing every day this 
year! There was another funeral in our 
Regt. to day. That is the 7th that we have 
lost. There is two from our tent at the 
hospital. They are not very sick either of 
them. This cold weather. The hardest of 
our work is to get dry wood for our tent. 
Our stove is small and we must have 
some dry wood There is generally two or 
three of us goes out of camp every day 
and get some rails. .. . To night Hul & 
me started out but when we got to the 
guards one of them stopped us and said 
his orders were to let no one out. By go- 
ing back to camp we could get one of the 
officers to pass us out but I did not want 
to be to that trouble so I asked him if he 
did not let people out on a pass. Yes says 
he, I told him I had one, and at the same 
time handed him one that said “Officer 
of the guard pass the bearer and one 
more of C’’, It was one that Lieut Sigler 
had given me Christmas. The sentinel 
read it over very carefully and pronounc- 
ed it all right, he didnt happen to notice 
the date. It may be as well to state here 


son, History of the Eighty-third Pennsylvania, 25; 
Nash, History of the Forty-fourth New York, 58. 


that all the farms and every thing else is 
strictly guarded and we have to play 
sharp to get a rail, or anything else that 
is dry for wood. We went about a half 
mile and I got a nice straight pine pole 
and I got a piece of rail and pole. Just as 
we started back we fancied we heard 
some one calling for us to stop, but we 
did not take much pains to hear any 
thing, but just took quick time for camp. 
That same sound kept ringing in our ears 
louder and louder & finally it apeared. 
There patience got low for we heard the 
report of a gun and a ball came whistling 
past us, but did not hit us so of course we 
did not care, but imagine our surprise 
and indignation as we were traveling 
along . . . unconcerned to have a 44th 
guard turn up on one side of us and a 
17th [N.Y.] the other and told us to carry 
our wood right back and put it just where 
we got it or we should suffer for it. 
Soldiers are not supposed to give up any 
thing they want unless they are abliged 
to so we threw down our wood and went 
to arguing the case with them. After us- 
ing all the logic we were master of we 
succeeded in convincing them that what 
we had was no part of a fence, or could it 
be used for such a purpose. They finally 
concluded to let us have the poles, but I 
had to leave his piece of rail. This is a 
very fair specimen of what we have to go 
through with for the sake of keeping 
warm. We are all getting so fat we can 
scarcely walk. It wont be long if we keep 
on, till we will have to be excused from 
drill. We are all anxious to hear the order 
March! We all want to do something 
besides drill and shoot at a mark. We 
have to pack our things the first thing in 
the morning when we get up. Our knap- 
sacks will weigh 75 pounds, I should 
think, we have to carry our little tents on 
our backs. 

Friday evening Jan 10th. I was on 
guard yesterday and last night & that is 
the reason I did not finish filling this 
sheet last night. I have done nothing 
since I came off guard this morning but 
clean my gun. It rusted very badly last 
night on acount of a heavy rain storm 
that commenced before dark and lasted 
till nine Oclock this morning. It was a 
time long to be remembered by those on 
duty. Just rain, rain, mud, mud, alter- 
nately several doses of each just as fast as 


they could be administered. my beat was 
just like a long mortis bed ten rods long 
with three inches of thin well mixed 
morter at the bottom. We did not get wet 
through by any means. I dont believe if I 
should stand out all day in a good hard 
shower my overcoat is the nicest thing in 
the business. Lieut Sigler was in here to 
day and told us that we should leave this 
camp about the fifteenth of this month 
and that we shall be gone only about two 
weeks. Now if this is the case our great 
march is only going to be an advance on 
some place occupied by secesh now 
probably. I wish you would keep writing 
as you did at first. I have had nothing 
from you since monday night. Dont they 
all come or dont you write any? It has 
been so mudy to day that there has been 
nothing done at all by the Co. It is the 
first day such a thing has happened since 
I “went for a soldier” Jake write. it will 
learn you and do me good. We get some 
more souave fixings to day. 


Good night Ed A 


With the onset of winter’s cold 
weather the procuring of firewood 
became a major task for the 15,000 men 
of Porter’s division. Basil Hall, the 
proprietor of the farm at the base of 
Hall’s Hill, kept an accurate account of 
the number of fence rails on his proper- 
ty and confidently expected the govern- 
ment to reimburse him for any losses. 
Hall and the soldiers usually got along 
without any overt conflict; while a 
slaveholder, he professed Union sym- 
pathies although averring that slavery 
was an ideal institution for the South. 
But it may well have been a ball from 
Hall’s musket that sped past Edwin 
Mattison’s head. The general attitude 
soldiers took to foraging left little room 
for drawing distinctions between in- 
dividual residents of the neighborhood. 
Another member of the 83rd wrote that 
“we are in Secessia and the meanest 
part of it, too, and anything the boys 
can forage they consider as theirs. A 
field of potatoes, five acres, was emp- 
tied of its contents in short order. . 
You ought to see us clean out the fen- 
ces. The rails answer first-rate to boil 
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The Fighting Finally Starts 


our rations, and they have to do it. The 
country between here and Washington 
is in a sorry condition, the fences all 
burnt up, the houses deserted, the crops 
annihilated, and everything showing 
the footprints of war.’’” 


One measure of improvement, as 
least from the perspective of self- 
preservation, was that units initially 
issued old muskets were by January be- 
ing outfitted with more modern 
weapons. The 83rd received new Minie 
rifles and was consequently able to 
shoot with some accuracy not only at 
300 yards, but even at 500. But ac- 
cidental shootings were a too-common 
occurrence, and lucky was the victim 
who was not permanently injured or 
killed. Many of the soldiers were unus- 
ed to firearms. Fingers were lost in 
careless cleaning, fixing bayonets, or 
carrying one’s gun by the muzzle. 
Those on sick call from gunshot ac- 
cidents were joined increasingly by 
those, unaccustomed to life in the open 


12. Parker, History of the Twenty-Second 
Massachusetts, 45-6; Norton, Army Letters, 1861- 
1865, 26. 

13. Norton, Army Letters, 1861-1865, 40; 
Parker, History of the Twenty - Second 
Massachusetts, 51; Judson, History of the Eighty- 
third Pennsylvania, 26-7; History of the Third 
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in winter, who took sick. Winter 
weather closed in after New Year’s and 
for weeks snow or mud caused drills to 
be suspended. The only comfort the 
men could find was in “hugging the 
firesides within their tents, smoking 
their pipes, and playing at their favorite 
games of euchre, cribbage, and old 
sledge.’ But the tents did not keep out 
all of winter’s chill, and, by early 
February, the 83rd had the second 
highest sickness rate in Porter’s divi- 
sion. The regiment had not had the 
foresight the Confederates possessed 
when they constructed warm log huts 
on their side of Falls Church; they, too, 
were planning no winter campaign 
here." 


* * * 


None of Edwin Mattison’s letters 
beyond that of January 8-10 have been 
preserved, and the rest of his army 
career can only be sketched. The long- 
hoped-for movement of the Army of the 
Potomac commenced on March 10 


Pennsylvania Cavalry, 16th Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, in the American Civil War 
1861-1865 (Philadelphia, 1905), 26; The War of 
the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
ser. I, vol. 5 (Washington, 1881), 713-15. 


when, the unsuitable French zouave un- 
iforms sent to the rear with other non- 
essentials, the 83rd became part of 
General George B. McClellan’s 
“anaconda” on its march to the Penin- 
sula and, hopefully, Richmond. The 
regiment’s baptism in combat came at 
Yorktown and Hanover Court House, 
but these were minor in scope and 
casualties compared to the engagement 
of Gaines’ Mill on 27 June, 1862. 


Butterfield’s brigade fought here with 
severe losses and was the last to leave 
the field, fighting cut off and alone un- 
til darkness allowed withdrawal. This 
was the most disastrous battle the 83rd 
was ever to suffer; over half of its com- 
plement was killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured.“ Among those who lay still on 
the field was Edwin Mattison, who was 
never to open that “ceg of wine” at a 
wedding to his dear Hellen. 


14. Nash, History of the Forty-fourth New York, 27, 39, 44. 
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